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THE SOCIAL WORKER IN A WORLD OF STRESS" 


CHARLOTTE G. BABCOCK, M.D. 


I 


OCIAL workers report that they “are 
S continuously confronted by frus- 
trations, by insoluble problems, 

and by circumstances which tend to nul- 
lify their every effort. Some of these frus- 
trations derive from lack of resources to 
meet needs, from lack of widespread con- 
cern or awareness of unmet human needs. 
This widespread indifference to basic 
human needs is evidenced in such atti- 
tudes as race prejudice, in opposition to 
legislation to relieve some of the insecu- 
rity experienced by many people through 
no fault of their own and in an unwilling- 
ness to provide for needy people unless 
they are ‘worthy’ according to a subjec- 
tive standard. In addition to the frustra- 
tions and disappointments arising out of 
such factors, the social worker is expe- 
riencing great concern over apparent in- 
creases in delinquency and crime, over 
emotional disturbances, over family dis- 
organization and international tensions.”’ 
They ask: “To what extent can the social 
worker hope to mitigate the social prob- 
lems of 1950? To what extent must he 
learn to live with the realities that con- 
front him? How can he relieve the ten- 


tRead before the Health Division, Indiana 
State Conference on Social Work, November 3, 


1950. 


sion arising within himself as a result of 
frustration?’ These questions reflect a 
serious concern and are referable both 
to rapidly changing realities throughout 
the last six months and to our value atti- 
tudes. What are our attitudes toward 
ourselves not only as professionally ori- 
ented people but as citizens? How have 
we come upon such a situation that we 
speak not of prevention and cure but of 
mitigation? Maturity finds expression in 
the optimum productive well-being of 
each person, not only as an individual, 
but as a group member in a society. Is 
there not, then, a conflict between our 
ideal of maturity and our acceptance of a 
course that will permit us to live “with a 
growing amount of frustration’’? 

For the social worker the problems 
raised are age-old. They are the same 
ones that throughout the history of so- 
cial work have been its chief concern: 
those stemming from deprivation, fear, 
and hostility. They add up to a conscious 
and an unconscious sense of insecurity. 
This is then expressed in unorganized 
and disorganized behavior, destructive 
to the self, to other human beings as in- 
dividuals, and to society. The dilemma 
for professional people now seems to stem 
from (1) the intensification of all these 
feelings in larger numbers of human be- 
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ings everywhere, (2) the added weight 
and pressure given to this intensification 
by the decrease in independence and the 
increase in the necessity for interdepend- 
ence in a world in which people are living 
in a much closer group arrangement than 
ever before, (3) the false but prevalent 
premise that interdependence means 
limitation to the point of obliteration of 
personal freedom and choice, thereby 
giving rationalization for hostility in in- 
terpersonal relationships, (4) the failure 
to have developed workable patterns of 
group living, (5) the decrease in effective- 
ness of previously used antidotes for 
these difficulties, and (6) the conflict be- 
tween the danger from impending and 
active destructive forces (disruptions of 
family life, increase in crime and vio- 
lence, war), and pressures to counteract 
the danger. These latter social and per- 
sonal pressures are exerted by the pro- 
fessional determination to remain stable 
and thus use constructively the wish to 
react with hostility. They are exerted also 
by the ever pressing need to meet prob- 
lems created by people who are them- 
selves more helpless, more hostile, or with 
greater cupidity than one’s self. 

The problem essentially is one of the 
relationships between people that deter- 
mine how they function. As an individual 
the person must develop adequate man- 
agement of his asocial impulses in order 
to live in a society, but he must also 
achieve adequate expression of his bio- 
logical and psychological needs. These 
are often, but by no means always, dia- 
metrically opposing forces. Socialization 
occurs largely as a result of the relation- 
ship of one person to another. The par- 
ent-child relationship is the most power- 
ful influence in the child’s development 
of value attitudes toward society. The 
interpersonal relationship of the child is 
the conditioning experience which helps 


or hinders later and more complicated 
relationships. In the processes of growth 
toward maturity the interpersonal rela- 
tionship must become defined and differ- 
entiated so that the individual can carry 
on those activities of intellect, fantasy, 
feeling, and productivity essential to the 
integration of his psychic and physical 
economy. He must also carry on those 
activities essential to the group in which 
he is—be that family, friend, business 
associate, school, community, nation, or 
international organization. Maintenance 
of equilibrium of the forces active in both 
the individual and society, in order to 
permit the survival of both organis ns as 
well as the maturation to optimum well- 
being of both, is essential. This problem 
stated in innumerable ways and by all 
the disciplines, scholastic and _profes- 
sional, throughout the span of human 
knowledge seems less close to a solution 
suitable to our hearts and minds than it 
did before the advent of such powerful 
weapons of destruction as are now avail- 
able to man. 

What interferes in the development of 
mature interrelationships? The interfer- 
ences are manifold, and many of them 
well understood by this audience. There- 
fore, in the first section of this paper, I 
shall confine my comments to two phe- 
nomena which greatly influence the 
capacity for interrelationships and dis- 
cuss in two instances the nature and the 
caliber of the dynamic mechanisms that 
may be involved in disturbed interper- 
sonal relationships. In the second section 
I shall consider briefly the responsibility 
of the individual social worker in relation 
to these problems. 


II 


Conflict associated with the vicissi- 
tudes of human development is well 
known and partially understood today. 
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It is brought out by such things as rejec- 
tion by a parent, sibling rivalry, rivalry 
for parental affection, or feelings of dis- 
placement upon the occasion of the birth 
of another child. These situations gener- 
ate from time to time anxiety of mild to 
intolerable degree. But another order of 
events causes anxiety which is felt just as 
surely within the inner life of the person 
as that from fear of loss of love. Through- 
out time we have tried to become ac- 
quainted with natural frightening phe- 
nomena for mastery of the environment 
for safety and to learn to use them for 
gratification beyond mere survival. As an 
example, we can cite the development of 
control of water so that it has become a 
source of electric power. But now the na- 
ture of some world phenomena, both 
physical and interpersonal, arouses in 
human beings fear and tension that 
result in anxiety, in guilt, and in anger. 
The latter is often acted out then toward 
fellow—human beings. 

Feelings of fear and of hostility are 
those most painful to experience and 
most difficult to control. Furthermore, 
one often masks the other. On many oc- 
casions an individual acts out his fear in 
hostile behavior or becomes hostile be- 
cause he is afraid. In these times external 
danger, real and imagined, has increased. 
The individual is called upon to struggle 
not only with tension that arises from his 
inner conflict but with the effect upon it 
of potential actual danger. Many factors 
and forces stimulate fear and reactive 
hostility. They range from the more 
subtle destructiveness involved in such 
events as the separation of children from 
parents by the necessities of war to the 
weapons of open aggression as the A and 
H bombs. Speaking to this point when 
discussing the topic of human nature and 
the bomb on the University of Chicago 


Round Table in February, 1950, Dr. 
Helen V. McLean said: 


Most people prefer not to think of the bomb. 
They disregard the anxious tension which is 
stirred up by the idea of deliberately producing 
so much energy for destructive aims. Indi- 
viduals are appalled by a feeling of being pushed 
or compelled into a decision which serves an 
immediate defensive purpose but which may 
eventually be self-destructive to this nation as 
well as to any hypothetical aggressor against 
us. The tension of having tremendous destruc- 
tive power at our command gives rise to a great- 
er fear of attack from others. So that, in order 
to relieve this unbearable tension, there is grave 
danger that we, as a nation, might become the 
aggressor. Both individuals and groups of in- 
dividuals who are frightened—and therefore 
tense—seek some outlet for relief of the ten- 
sion.? 

Dr. McLean’s comments state very 
clearly the enormity of the impact of the 
bomb (and related power devices and 
symbols) upon the feelings of each of us. 
The temptation to be destructive and the 
fear that one is or will be destructive and 
that another is or will be against one are 
tremendous deterrents to the conserva- 
tion and use of the productive trends in 
a human being and in society. 

But, as the industrialized world has 
moved closer to these forms of anxiety- 
producing agents, the science of human 
relations has been concerning itself with 
two very important concepts, first, the 
meaning, depth, and function of the in- 
terpersonal relationship between two 
people and, second, the realization that 
people in groups take on a behavior pe- 
culiar to the group. This behavior is re- 
lated to, but not identical with, that of 
the individuals in the group. The study of 
group dynamics, spearheaded by Kurt 
Lewin; and now forwarded by such or- 

2 Human Nature and the Bomb (“University of 
Chicago Round Table,” No. 622 [February 19, 
1950]), Pp. 5. 

3Cf. Resolving Social Conflicts (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1948). 
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ganizations as the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics at the University of 
Michigan, has concerned itself with im- 
portant concepts of group behavior, such 
as systems of tension, field forces, group 
atmosphere, levels of reality, time per- 
spective, group decision, we-feeling. At 
the same time those of us who work with 
people individually have become increas- 
ingly aware of the fact that the adequacy 
or inadequacy of interpersonal relation- 
ships—such as those between mother and 
child, between business colleagues, be- 
tween worker and client—will influence 
the adequacy of the individual in the 
various social roles with which he func- 
tions in his societal group. 

Each of us has simultaneously many 
social roles—that as professional person, 
husband, as wife, and/or parent, as ac- 
tive participant in a parent-teacher 
group, as a church member, as a teacher, 
or as a member of another social group. 
How do we behave in each? All of us have 
had the experience of difficulty in shift- 
ing the role. Who has not heard about 
herself, ‘‘She’s such a nice person, but I 
wish she wouldn’t always be a social 
worker” or, depending upon the con- 
stituency of the group, “He is an up- 
standing person, but I do wish he would 
use his case-work knowledge for this 
cause.” Both these reflect the need of 
the speaker for something from the given 
social worker and his preconscious recog- 
nition of the various role functions of the 
person about whom the comment is 
made. 

It should be very clear here that by 
“role”? one means something much 
deeper and more far-reaching in its per- 
sonal and interpersonal effects than 
front or facade. Dr. Nathan Ackerman 
has defined these characteristics thus: 


As the person matures, he achieves an 
identity that is at once both individual and 


social. Individual identity is represented in the 
organized behavior characteristics of the in- 
tact self, as determined by a particular set of 
biological dispositions and early social experi- 
ence. The individual component of a person’s 
identity reflects his specific biological tendency 
patterned in its expression through his total 
character, which is socially conditioned. It is the 
core of the personality; it is relatively the more 
personal, more private, more fixed aspect of 
self.... 

The “social role” of a person, or the “social 
self,” is by contrast, more variable, less private, 
less personal. “Social role” is conditioned by 
the phenomena of group belongingness and 
by temporal factors. “Social role” represents a 
component of the total identity of a person 
brought into action at a given time by a special 
set of group phenomena. At a given time, cer- 
tain aspects of the total self are mobilized into 
action by the elements which prevail in a given 
social situation, while other aspects of the total 
self are temporarily subordinated. Thus, it is 
possible for a particular person to express him- 
self in a variety of “social roles.”’ . . . Inevitably, 
this process of social adaptation activates 
changing patterns of defense against anxiety, 
which have variable expedient value. The vicis- 
situdes of a particular group situation deter- 
mine whether one or another “social role’”’ will 
be activated, within which the more individual 
aspects of self are called into play in greater 
or lesser part.4 


Thus it seems that, if we are to under- 
stand our behavior in these times of tre- 
mendous “field forces’ exerted by local 
to international stress but produced by 
people, we must concern ourselves not 
only with the dynamic functioning of the 
individual but with group interaction 
and the effect of both these on each other. 


III 


Since my experience is much greater 
in the area of the individual in his inter- 
personal relationships, I should like to 
leave the problem of group dynamics 

4The Social Responsibility of Psychiatry, a 
statement of orientation formulated by the Com- 


mittee on Social Issues of the Group for Advance- 
ment of Psychiatry, Report No. 13, p. 2. 
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now in order to describe two of the many 
psychological factors in which the inter- 
nal problems of the individual influence 
strikingly his behavior with a group or 
contribute to disturbing social behavior. 
I shall not discuss here other equally im- 
portant contributing factors to these 
problems, such as those of social mobil- 
ity, population movements, or economic 
fluctuations, best expounded by our col- 
leagues in the fields of sociology, an- 
thropology, history, economics, and po- 
litical science. 

The first factor is the all-pervasive 
sense of anxiety when one does not know 
one’s self.5 Earlier—in a world of relative 
isolation, small communities, and ab- 
sence of rapid global transportation of 
persons or news—stability of social role 
was easier to establish or was less impor- 
tant to efficient functioning. Now, in- 
definiteness of self is an ever greater de- 
terrent to this very stability. Workers in 
the field of interpersonal relations are 
agreed that some of the factors which 
lead to the development of definition of 
the integrated self with good ego func- 
tion are the ability and opportunity (a) 
to identify with an adequate parent, (5) 
to observe and experience the construc- 
tive interpersonal relationship between 
parents in which both positive and nega- 
tive feelings are known and acted upon 
in order that imitation and introjection 
may occur, (c) to experience relationships 
with siblings which bring about a healthy 
respect for the self with an awareness of 
the areas in which limitation for the 
greater good must ultimately occur, and 
(d) not only to develop freedom of curi- 
osity sufficient for maximum use of the 
intellectual capacities but also to have 
abundant access to knowledge of the 


5 See N. W. Ackerman and Marie Jahoda, Anti- 
semitism and Emotional Disorder (New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1950), p. 29. 


world at a level at which it can be assimi- 
lated so that sublimation as creativity 
may function to bring into harmony the 
intellect and the emotion of the indi- 
vidual.*7 Adequate facilities for the 
meeting of physical needs (food, shelter, 
and educational and work opportunity 
for economic security) are prerequisites 
to these essentials for the integrated ego. 

The effect of confusion regarding the 
self is well illustrated by a man of thirty. 
He complained of pain in his neck and 
shoulders, anxiety, and depression. He 
had failed as a group leader. This failure 
manifested itself in repeated indecisions 
at points at which the young boys in his 
organization were dependent upon him. 
In one instance he supported both sides 
of their effort to decide whether or not 
to readmit a lad who had been involved 
in an episode of juvenile delinquency, 
but he could not help them to reach a 
solution. The group dispersed in an irri- 
table and frustrated mood which precipi- 
tated numerous street fights among its 
members. A year earlier he had been dis- 
charged after twenty-two months of un- 
fruitful military service. Although he 
surpassed many of his comrades in 
placement and aptitude tests, he was un- 
able “‘to deliver the goods.”’ Trained as 
a pilot, he repeatedly made excellent 
landings with the instructor but nearly 
destroyed the plane on his first solo 
flight. He was then trained as a naviga- 
tor. Again he did well in his intellectual 
mastery of the problem but, left alone, 
was unable to bring the ship into its cor- 
rect course. Because of his keen ability, 
his instructors were not deterred by his 
two failures but taught him to be a 


6 See Maurice Levine, Psychotherapy in Medical 
Practice (New York: Macmillan Co., 1942), chap. xii. 

7 Norman Reider, “The Concept of Normality,” 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly, XTX, No. 1 (January, 
1950), 83. 
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bombardier. He performed perfectly, 
causing the bomb to fall on the target 
when the instructors were in the ship. To 
their amazement, when he was left alone, 
he experienced such intense anxiety that 
he was unable even to operate the trigger 
mechanism. He was the younger of two 
sons of a rejecting mother who used him 
as a servant about the house. He washed 
the dishes and cleaned the rooms, told 
the bill collectors that his mother was 
out. His father, a circus barker, wan- 
dered unpredictably in and out of the 
home. The mother spoke of this son to 
her relatives as the one who is “clever 
with his hands; he likes mechanical 
things.’’ But she cherished the intellec- 
tual abilities and achievements of her 
older son. He managed his envy for his 
brother by devising clever and reasonable 
tales of his exploits, successful in fantasy. 
In therapy the patient showed marked 
confusion about his role; he was less son 
and more daughter to his mother and 
was unable to identify with a weak, de- 
spised, and ungiving father. He repeat- 
edly frustrated each attempt at genuine 
achievement by falling short of the point. 
Although able to indicate to his young 
charges the dilemma in their social struc- 
ture, he could bring them only to frustra- 
tion, with disorganization of the group. 
We see that this young man’s confusion 
about himself, who he was, what qualities 
really belonged to him, interfered not 
only in his function as a person but in his 
role as a leader and as an ego ideal for his 
young aspirants to manhood. He had not 
achieved a clear separation of himself 
from his past confused identification. 
Neither were his present rational ener- 
gies productive. His feelings of inner 
doubt and ambivalence toward himself 
resulted in weakness, dependency, a 
tendency to passive submission to peo- 
ple less capable than himself, and in- 


ferior behavior for which he compensated 
by self-aggrandizement in fantastic and 
pathological lying. His anxiety was all- 
pervasive. His behavior, which was un- 
able to provide a stable frame of refer- 
ence, aroused anxiety in those whom he 
tried to lead, expressed in frustrated 
rage. 

An equally striking example, in which 
the confusion about self is closely related 
to the cultural conflict, is that seen in a 
young Japanese-American woman of 
twenty-three. A white-collar worker, 
chic, scrupulously groomed, impeccable 
in manner, impassive of face, she shyly 
confessed her inability to obtain a date 
with any Japanese-American boy. There 
was no sign of overt anxiety, depression, 
or untoward behavior. She was efficient 
at work but upon direct questioning ad- 
mitted that people in the office did not 
know her very well. Her attitude toward 
the therapist was one of deference. Only 
months later did she reveal her tremen- 
dous fear of disapproval, her feeling that, 
regardless of what the therapist said, he 
must be right because he was older, her 
surprise to discover that her problem was 
worthy of consideration. All these are 
typical idealized value attitudes of the 
Japanese culture. The consultation hours 
for the first year of treatment were care- 
fully controlled by the patient, obviously 
thought about and prepared for, as 
though she were reciting a lesson. Since 
she had heard that the therapist was in- 
terested in problems of acculturation, 
she brought pertinent information about 
the present and past history of the Japa- 
nese in Japan and America. Any sponta- 
neous expression of feeling about the 
members of her family was quickly 
hidden. Her mother was described in 
terms of her function of teaching a child 
how it should behave in all situations. 
Ultimately, it came to light that the pa- 
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tient was the oldest of three daughters, 
a source of disgrace to her mother, since 
in Japan a woman may be sent home to 
her parents if she does not bear her hus- 
band a son. The mother had raised this 
daughter from her earliest childhood to 
take the role of the oldest son. This 
includes, in the typical family value- 
attitude system, the willingness to fore- 
go marriage, if necessary, in order to pro- 
vide for the parents and the younger 
siblings. She hesitatingly spoke warmly 
about her father, apologetically describ- 
ing him as “a kind of a failure.’’ Her 
mother despised him for his inadequacy 
and for the fact that he came of a lesser- 
status family, although the mother was 
his picture bride. The patient, who had 
gone through the experiences of repeated 
interrogation, of disruption of privacy, 
and of loss of personal goods at the relo- 
cation camp during the war, came out at 
eighteen, a complete stranger in the 
alien land, to a midwestern city. She had 
been cautioned that she must never of- 
fend a Caucasian and experienced intense 
inner anxiety and confusion. Despite 
this, she maintained her facade, saved 
enough on her meager salary to bring her 
sisters and parents out of the camp and 
to start the sisters in school. Her tremen- 
dous conflict, expressed in the problem 
of the conflicting cultures but rooted in 
the deep hostility toward the parent who 
had not helped her to define herself, was 
divulged only after a year of treatment. 
She then felt sufficiently secure with the 
therapist to reveal that in the second 
year after leaving the relocation camp 
she felt threatened with having to move 
back with her parents and really assume 
the role of the oldest son. Driven by the 
compulsion to reassure herself that she 
really was a woman and not a son, she 
became illegitimately pregnant by a Cau- 
casian boy. Some insight about the psy- 


chological reasons for the pregnancy, 
which was terminated by a spontaneous 
abortion at two months, brought her to 
therapy. It should be said that this rep- 
resents an extreme case in the Japanese 
community, since the sexual acting-out 
with Caucasians is rare. However, one 
sees in her the rebellion against the strict 
and rigid mother who is behaving accord- 
ing to her own culture, the unwillingness 
to identify with the passive and submis- 
sive father, and the wish to escape alto- 
gether the despised “being Japanesy”’ by 
becoming the mate of a Caucasian; the 
confusion regarding self led to self- 
destructive behavior. 

The second psychological factor often 
leads to more active social disturbance. 
It is the need to discharge hostile feelings 
from whatever source they may arise by 
the mechanisms of denial and projection. 
These manifest themselves in the well- 
known scapegoating techniques, the for- 
mula being “it isn’t I who is hostile 
(dirty, different, inferior, inadequate, 
smelly, overbearing, hoarding) but he.” 
The dynamics of projection are well 
known. Furthermore, not only may the 
mechanism arise as a direct result of 
hostility, it also may arise from other fac- 
tors: from fear of the unknown, from the 
need to feel superior, from identification 
with a loved person who is himself afraid, 
and from fear of the inability to control 
one’s own upsurging feelings so that one 
projects onto another the kind of feeling 
that one fears he cannot control in him- 
self. 

An American-born woman of Jewish 
faith whose family had lived for genera- 
tions in an East Coast city was a gradu- 
ate of a well-known eastern women’s col- 
lege. She was cosmopolitan, multilingual, 
and well read. She came to therapy be- 
cause of excessive fear and intense com- 
pulsive ritualistic behavior. Early in 
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therapy, she complained bitterly be- 
cause she had been referred to a gentile 
psychiatrist. She pointed out the never 
ending persecution of the Jews which 
the therapist accepted as reality. Shortly, 
the course of the treatment left this sub- 
ject for personal things more pertinent 
to the incapacitating symptomatology. 
Some months later the patient reported 
the following incident: A Negro man 
appeared at her door. She was terrified 
at the “dirty man” and, before he could 
make any comment, started to close the 
door. He said to her, “Madam, you need 
not be afraid. I am only a window-washer 
and I will not harm you. Mrs. S. thought 
you might hire me to do some work for 
you.” The patient, who immediately 
recognized her irrational panic, was 
astounded by the man’s gentleness, his 
straightforwardness, and his recognition 
of her prejudiced behavior. When we dis- 
cussed the incident, she brought out the 
usual stereotypes about the Negro. She 
spoke shamefacedly about her concealed 
but intense curiosity as to whether or 
not Negro men are more potent than 
white men, her conscious recognition that 
this is a myth. When pressed to explain 
her unreasoning fear and inability to 
differentiate men by character rather 
than by skin color, she reverted to her 
identification with her beloved mother, 
idealized since her death when the pa- 
tient was ten. The mother had an unrea- 
soning fear of Negro men, and the pa- 
tient, out of her need to be loved by the 
mother and to be like her, accepted with- 
out inquiry into reality this prejudgment 
of the mother. Here we see fear of the 
unknown, projection of her feelings of in- 
feriority onto the Negro, the need to feel 
superior to an individual whom she irra- 
tionally accused of inner sexual strivings 
(he must be more potent; he is dirty) 
which she had always had to deny in her- 


self. Her justification for hostile behavior 
was reinforced by the positive identifica- 
tion with the mother in the latter’s irra- 
tional and ignorant fear. She was 
astounded to discover her wish to perse- 
cute (i.e., to shut him out) as the Jews 
are persecuted. 

Denial and projection are by no means 
the only methods of discharging hos- 
tility, but, probably outside direct psy- 
chological or physical attack, they are 
the most destructive in terms of the mass 
activity in a society. Projected rationali- 
zations for persecution of any minority 
group have been experienced repeatedly 
throughout human history. They have 
appeared in many social areas, notably 
in education for women, in education for 
all races, with regard to the right to vote, 
to live in adequate housing, to practice 
one’s own religious belief. The problem 
tends always to be centered on man’s 
relation to himself, seen in the light of 
the need of others. It is hard on one’s 
narcissism to concede that one is not 
always superior, that, for example, 
women are different from men but that 
one is not inferior to the other. It is often 
equally difficult to admit that one does 
need others for completeness. To develop 
a mature interdependence requires se- 
curity with one’s self to form a meaning- 
ful interpersonal relationship. 


IV 


Confusion regarding the boundaries 
of self and projection are only two of the 
characteristics of individual behavior 
which are widely reflected in group phe- 
nomena. Other complexities in these rela- 
tionships need investigation. However, 
even as we struggle to understand them, 
we are also beset with problems regard- 
ing our responsibility and role in relation 
to them. Frankly, the author does not 
know how best to define and implement 
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the concepts of maturity and responsi- 
bility. However, ignorance does not pre- 
clude looking at some of the responses in 
ourselves which we might better under- 
stand. It seems to this observer, with 
nearly ten years of experience as a con- 
sultant to social agencies, that for the 
individual worker the burden hardest to 
bear is the experience of repeated frustra- 
tion of his ideal of his role. The social 
worker’s traditional concept of himself 
has been that of social reformer, his re- 
sponsibility, his burden, that of serving 
the social conscience through protecting 
the disadvantaged in order that they 
may not merely survive but live pro- 
ductively. Social work has always been a 
dynamic field, growing from early cir- 
cumscribed activity to a vast relatively 
undefined field of endeavor. Today it is 
implicated in all types of human need 
and it operates from within or in relation 
to many social institutions. Out of its 
dual responsibility to the individual and 
to society, the latter’s failures are prone 
to be felt as social work failures. Assum- 
ing that the social worker is already ma- 
ture in his profession, that is, that he 
understands the personal motivation for 
having become a social worker and is 
secure with his working facilities, what 
in the current situation brings loss of 
definition in his job and disturbance in 
his respect for his profession? 

Perhaps nothing is more anxiety-pro- 
ducing for a professional person than 
awareness of needs greater than he can 
meet. It would be unrealistic if one were 
not to recognize in this age that social 
tension is much greater; there is more 
generalized anxiety and fear, more rest- 
lessness among people. This leads to more 
frequent acting-out of primitive im- 
pulses, which have their repercussions on 
society as asocial behavior. It occurs be- 
cause the individual is more afraid or 


angered and hence less in control. In 
addition, in a time of greater insecurity, 
socially acceptable methods of control 
are less well taught, more poorly inter- 
nalized. The chances are less of provid- 
ing the climate mentioned earlier as con- 
ducive to good ego development than 
they were prior to World War II. This is 
not altogether a cause for discourage- 
ment, since the ability of the human or- 
ganism to adapt to stresses in its environ- 
ment is remarkable. We have made some 
enduring strides in social growth even in 
the chaos of these times. However, for 
the individual worker who participates in 
this age of transition, his own responses 
of feeling are valid and should be under- 
stood. Crane Brinton, historian and 
author of the recent book Ideas and Men, 
remarks in a recent article on individual 
therapy and collective reform: 

The physician is the heir of a long tradition 
of physicians who have acted under the burden 
of responsibility, who have sought to cure or 
alleviate illness but have never seriously con- 
templated the elimination of illness and cer- 


tainly have never hoped that men could 
eliminate death from this earth.’ 


The traditional reform motivation 
prevalent in social work has not operated 
within well-defined limits. Its compre- 
hensive concern has been to reform man 
through changing environment and to 
effect change in society through reform- 
ing mankind. Social work’s aims have 
been preventive, curative, and allevia- 
tive; its efforts diffuse because they long 
were oriented to the individual social 
worker’s needful attempt to re-create 
people in his own wishful image of him- 
self or to mold the world to his own lik- 
ing. Gradually, with the advancement of 
professional knowledge and understand- 


8 “Individual Therapy and Collective Reform: A 
Historian’s View,” American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, XX, No. 3 (July, 1950), 453. 
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ing, the desirable and essential reform 
motivation has been more realistically 
oriented to the needs, wishes, and capaci- 
ties of the individuals and groups con- 
cerned. The past persists in the present, 
however, and the social worker is and 
perhaps always will be peculiarly frus- 
trated when his responsibility is nar- 
rowed to that of alleviation and when 
social conditions cannot be brought 
about which nurture human nature for 
its growth. The social worker carries out 
his functions of prevention, cure, and 
alleviation at all operating levels by 
establishing useful interpersonal rela- 
tionships. Hence, frustration travels up 
and down the line from administrator to 
case worker and back and forth from 
agency to community.? 

Thus, the professional person is con- 
tinuously confronted with the dilemma 
of feeling that he has the capacities and 
understanding to recognize the needs of 
far greater numbers than he has the 
energy and creativity to satisfy. The 
dilemma is further complicated by the 
recognition on the part of the laity that 
the social worker has something to give. 
The gap between the expectation to give 
and to receive and the fulfilment of that 
expectation constitute the source of 
much of the pressure upon the individual. 

How are these needs expressed to the 
worker? They are expressed by increased 
anxiety on the part of clients whose 
symptoms run the gamut from helpless 
dependency through multiple psychoso- 
matic and sociopsychological symptoms, 
by increased diffuseness and elusiveness 
of the focus of the anxiety. As a social 
worker remarked at a conference re- 
cently: “There are so many things wrong 
here; I don’t know what makes the client 


9 Personal communication from Charlotte Towle, 
School of Social Service Administration, University 
of Chicago. 


most uneasy or where to focus an attack 
on his problems.”’ These needs are further 
expressed in increased hostility to the 
professional person, anger when he can- 
not accomplish what is essential to the 
other person, fear that he, too, is as weak 
as the client feels, in demands for reas- 
surance that seem bottomless because 
the individual is unable to be conscious 
of his fear or guilt or, in another pattern, 
seems incapable of developing either 
guilt or shame. Again, the needs are ex- 
pressed to the worker in community 
apathy or pressure. Finally, the phe- 
nomenon of social change in itself, unless 
recognized as a factor, is anxiety-produc- 
ing. Long-accepted value attitudes are 
being challenged and what seemed to 
have defined one’s frame of reference 
earlier is not always valid later. A Negro 
supervisor in an agency came to chat 
with me one evening last winter. Raised 
in the deep South, she had worked dili- 
gently to obtain her present thorough 
competence. She was troubled because 
she had handled clumsily an incident in 
which her white case worker had depre- 
ciated her. Reflection made the super- 
visor feel that she had precipitated this 
depreciation and that she might be hold- 
ing down this worker out of irrational 
motives. We discussed the issue at 
length, commented on the obvious atti- 
tude of hidden distrust of the Negro that 
the case worker felt; we had evidence 
that the worker held, despite her intel- 
lectual understanding of this social issue, 
some of the emotionally bound stereo- 
types about Negroes. In addition to be- 
ing a good case-work teacher, the super- 
visor was tacitly being asked to deal with 
the emotional weight of the stereotypes 
in this interpersonal relationship. We 
then turned to her own feelings and ulti- 
mately began to talk about the fact that 
by the nature of social phenomena, social 
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agencies do not always test the white 
worker as much as they do the Negro 
worker; that a Negro, in order to become 
and remain a supervisor in an agency, 
often must display greater intelligence 
and more emotional stability than is 
demanded of many white supervisors. 
My guest was very much aware that 
other Negroes, realizing that she had 
achieved higher levels than they, might 
think that she, like a white person, would 
want to put them in their place. But it 
was a painful paradox to see that she, 
who had been held down and knew the 
social reasons for it, was retaliating on 
old scores, unrelated to the white worker 
as a person, with the very method by 
which she had experienced oppression. 
Toward the close of the evening she re- 
marked in deep seriousness on the unset- 
tling nature of social change, saying, 
“When I lived in the South, prejudice 
against the white person was justified, 
even though ‘some of my best friends 
were white people’; it is startling to 
realize that, despite my wrestling con- 
stantly with these problems, I forget the 
irrational need of both of us to be su- 
perior and the ease with which both of 
us can use stereotypes in the service of 
our own self-aggrandizement.” Her com- 
ments are even more true for those who, 
by birth or social accident, are more for- 
tunate as to place in the social structure. 

The social worker’s confusion regard- 
ing himself has increased through the 
extent to which social workers have been 
experiencing change in their social role, 
that is, the realization of change in their 
profession’s place in society and the 
sense of change in their personal lives, 
the comprehension of being brought 
closer to the troubled people whom they 
serve. Factors that increase this confu- 
sion are, first, the universal fears of sur- 
vival under which they bear a burden of 


anxiety ; second, heightened economic in- 
security, with its resultant fear of the 
future; and, third, their lowered sense of 
professional adequacy. Never has their 
profession been so important in terms of 
widespread demand for its services. 
Never has it been more limited in what 
it can do in terms of its traditional aims. 
The basic social-reform motivation is 
threatened. In a society which is failing 
the individual, the social worker as so- 
ciety’s helping agent feels helpless. 
Recognition of the problems just out- 
lined brings anxiety to the worker. Reac- 
tive to these, he then experiences a sense 
of depression and confusion, loss of im- 
mediate and long-distance goals, ambiv- 
alence about choice of profession, flight 
into identification with a seemingly more 
secure profession, and nonobjective iden- 
tification with clients. The secondary 
reaction to the feeling of frustration in 
the face of increased tension and hostility 
is often depreciation of the self. The 
worker begins to feel anger at his in- 
ability to produce the results he wishes, 
anger at the client or community re- 
sources that do not permit him to expe- 
rience success in his terms. He expe- 
riences loss of worth and treads destruc- 
tively on his hard-won and genuine 
respect for himself as a reasonably ade- 
quate person. All too easily a worker 
may fall victim to the clichés that are so 
painful and so commonly the expression 
of the hostility arising from envy and 
from competitiveness: ‘‘She’s only a so- 
cial worker; no one is more mixed up 
than a social worker; it doesn’t make any 
difference if some of them are married, 
social workers are just frustrated women; 
oh, that one, she thinks she’s a psychia- 
trist and she’s not even an amateur one.” 
And the social worker reacts with her 
own need to discharge the aroused hos- 
tile feelings by the same mechanisms of 
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denial and projection. Many of the de- 
structive interagency competitive acts 
and hostilities are manifestations of these 
tensions. They are not always a function 
of a personal or an agency maladjust- 
ment but are sometimes a symptom of 
the tensions of the times, the strong com- 
petitive goals of our society, of the feel- 
ings of futility stimulated by the tre- 
mendous load of the tasks at hand. These 
represent the symptoms of group imma- 
turity and group ineffectualness which 
our colleagues call the problems of the 
“function of personality in culture,’’° 
as surely as psychogenic vomiting may 
represent the internal conflict of a single 
individual. They are the evidence of the 
tension of the individual in the group 
whose social role and the individual com- 
ponent of his identity are not completely 
integrated. They are further evidence of 
the long distance we have to traverse to 
productive functioning of group living, 
whether the level be that of the agency 
or of the nations in this world. 

To return, then, to the questions 
raised initially : perhaps the social worker 
has the responsibility of relieving the 
tension that arises in him, from the frus- 
tration of the social scene, by recognition 
of his own and his profession’s worth. 
The source of frustration is rarely per- 
sonally directed; one must anticipate 
more anxiety and more hostility on the 
part of clients and community than is 
easy to bear, but one need not fall prey 
to the projections heaped upon one. One 
must expect the reflection of people’s 
tensions in their behavior everywhere, 
whether one is administering public 
funds or suggestions for the alleviation of 
behavior disorders in children. Corre- 
spondingly, one’s respect for one’s own 


© Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry Murray, Per- 
sonality in Nature, Society and Culture (New York: 
Knopf, 1948), Part I, p. 3. 


worth must allow for tolerance; it is im- 
portant to recognize, for example, that a 
worker in a public agency may do a job 
different from that of one in a psychiatric 
clinic, but it does not follow therefore 
that one of these is inferior to the other. 
Further, one is not adequate to every 
occasion and need not feel guilt when 
there is a failure that is not out of gross 
negligence or sheer disregard for the 
needs of another person. Neither is one 
expected to be “all things to all men’”’; a 
social worker has specific things to con- 
tribute to the care of human need; corre- 
spondingly, so has the psychiatrist, the 
nurse, the teacher, the housewife, the 
public administrator, and each other per- 
son within his interests and capacities. 
What is much more important than the 
competition about who can be on the top 
of the ladder is the determination to be 
well trained, continuously to study, to be 
willing to learn, and to make application 
of one’s knowledge of man and society. 
Each of us can function best in his own 
field; there is no dearth of human need. 

Probably the most important problem 
in the world today—a world made up of 
people with the same basic needs—is that 
we have not yet learned to modify, inte- 
grate, and successfully control without 
self-destruction, the psychological need 
to discharge hostility when our sense of 
fear, anger, or need for aggrandizement 
(prestige, material goods, love) is 
aroused. However, it has been repeatedly 
demonstrated that the mitigating of hos- 
tility is related to the development of the 
personality. Recent studies on intoler- 
ance by Bettelheim and Janowitz again 
have confirmed this. They say: 

The individual who has learned in his child- 
hood that emotional difficulties can be relieved 
through gratifying interpersonal relationships 


within the family circle will in all likelihood 
grow into a mature person who will seek and 
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find relief in the sphere of his private relations 
from the tensions accumulating in the outside 
world. Moreover, he is probably an individual 
who as a child has experienced respect by those 
around him... . Since he finds self assurance 
within himself and his family, economic and 
political dependence upon outsiders will be 
less of a threat and hence create fewer tensions. 
Finally, he will probably be able to seek grati- 
fication for his self-esteem in self chosen activi- 
ties of a cultural and social nature in which he 
can engage in relative independence of what 
others may think.” 


The modification of the person into a 
truly social being is the goal that lies be- 
hind our vast expenditure of effort to in- 
tegrate the psychological needs of in- 
dividuals with their societal needs. If 
society does not thwart these efforts by 
increasing the tensions to be integrated 
faster than the efforts to develop meth- 
ods of better integration can proceed, 
then the promise of our present psycho- 
logical insights holds some hope. The 
most important of the contributions to 
integration is the full understanding and 


"= Bruno Bettelheim and Morris Janowitz, Dy- 
namics of Prejudice (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1950), p. 180. 


skilful use of the relation between two 
people, the interpersonal relationship. 
The contribution of the social worker lies 
in his knowledge of this relation, his 
ability to teach it, and his patience in 
making repeated effort in areas where 
growth is possible. He has further re- 
sponsibility toward the group in efforts 
to encourage social action that will make 
possible the time and freedom to teach 
the flexible maturity essential to change 
but pertinent to stability. 

This means, then, in the words of Sol 
Ginsburg: 

All of us constantly need to revise our values 
in terms of their tension producing or easing 
qualities, their influence in adaptation and 
their role in the reality situation. It is essential 
to remember that our values are not static but 
require evaluation and modification through- 
out our lives; without such capacity to deal 
with values, there would be little social growth 
or progress. Values are often used to maintain 
the status quo; they are likewise instrumental 
in developing social change.” 

Carcaco, ILLINoIs 


‘Values and the Psychiatrist,” American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XX, No 3 (July, 1950), 
p. 468. 











THE FAMILY AGENCY AS A COMMUNITY RESOURCE 
FOR THE ADJUSTMENT OF DISPLACED PERSONS: 


DAVID E. TANENBAUM 


O eminent specialists in the field 

of immigration have summed up 

their impressions of our new- 

comers’ adjustment in America in this 
fashion: 

The victims of persecution have found here a 
home for which they have demonstrated their 
gratitude to the Nation in many ways. Their 
loyalty to the country has been unquestioned, 
and their service in the war effort was extraordi- 
nary. Far from having had a deleterious effect 
upon the economy and the cultural life of the 
country, they have proved to be an asset. 
Whether it be in the realm of business, industry, 
art, science or scholarship, their contributions 
have been considerable and in some cases 
outstanding.” 

This is a heartening accolade. But we 
know that this adaptation did not take 
place overnight. Behind the successful 
attempts of these people lay the intense 
struggle and continuous search by many 
individuals and organizations for better 
ways of assisting the immigrant in this 
challenging task of social adjustment. 
This enthusiasm to extend help reflects 
two important aspects of our community 
life: (1) the maturity growth in the atti- 
tudes of American society, which has 
recognized the newcomer’s difficulties 
associated with a transition experience to 
a new and strange environment, and (2) 
a movement (albeit at times scattered) 
toward a philosophy of ethnic democracy 
that has encouraged identification with 

t Address given to the New Jersey Welfare Coun- 
cil Conference, Asbury Park, N.J., November 3, 


1950. 

2 Maurice R. Davie and Samuel Koenig, “Ad- 
justment of Refugees to American Life,” Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
CCLXII (March, 1949), 163. 
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our nation through a freedom to dignify 
one’s own as well as other culture differ- 
ences. These combined elements have 
provided our communal activities with a 
progressive unity of purpose, which, in 
turn, has been largely responsible for the 
forms of help we have made available to 
the immigrant. Settled in almost every 
state in America, our more recent immi- 
grants, the displaced persons, are rapidly 
creating new lives for themselves and 
contributing to the total life of the coun- 
try. Helping them along to accomplish 
this are the family agencies. I want to 
describe in broad terms how this help- 
giving is discharged within our own 
agency. But, first, let us consider some 
statistical data about the displaced per- 
sons whom we helped settle in Trenton. 

Almost all the 134 families settled and 
given service during the years June, 
1946, to September, 1950, arrived under 
agency or private assurances. The aver- 
age age of these newcomers was thirty- 
five for males, thirty-three for females, 
and five for children. The average size 
per family was 2.2 individuals. The aver- 
age cost per family before self-mainte- 
nance was established during this interim 
was as follows: 1946, $450.57; 1947, 
$273.85; 1948, $391.35; 1949, $400.51; 
and 1950, $299.48. Few families found it 
necessary to return to the agency for 
financial help owing to loss of employ- 
ment. There were some instances of ill- 
ness which necessitated assistance to 
supplement weekly earnings; the average 
cost for such families during 1948 was 
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$157.50; 1949, $129.72; and 1950, 
$137.34. 

These costs are presumably among the 
lowest in the country; and, although they 
have some meaning to our agency and 
perhaps to sundry welfare-fund organiza- 
tions, I am constrained to add that there 
is not necessarily a direct relationship be- 
tween cost of service and the efficacy in 
adjustment of the displaced person. Nor 
is it intended here that these costs be 
considered as a standard for similar 
service costs in other cities. The number 
of family units, the situational peculiari- 
ties of the community itself, and the 
nature of client problems are all variable 
factors. 

Most of the newcomers are in semi- 
skilled or skilled work. With the excep- 
tion of two individuals who entered pri- 
vate business, the average weekly wage 
earned is approximately $40. In a num- 
ber of families, particularly those in 
which there are no children, both hus- 
band and wife are employed. In review- 
ing a valid number of cases, we found 
that 15 per cent of the displaced persons 
are employed in the same kind of work 
they performed prior to their immigra- 
tion; 46 per cent are engaged in work kin- 
dred to previous vocational history; and 
38 per cent are in completely different 
occupations. When we consider the fact 
that in contrast to prewar and earlier 
immigrants our displaced persons are 
younger and have had comparatively 
little work experience, we recognize that 
their work adjustment in this community 
has been, indeed, good. 

Every family member has attended 
either a small tutoring group for the 
study of English (organized by our agen- 
cy to accommodate persons who are un- 
able, for various reasons, to attend larger 
teaching groups) or the regular classes 
conducted by the Council of Jewish 


Women (a volunteer group) during the 
summer and the department of education 
during the fall and winter seasons. The 
majority of the families live in moder- 
ately comfortable apartments; a few 
reside with other native families, with 
whom they share cooking and bathroom 
facilities. Their interpersonal relations 
within the community have been ex- 
cellent. 

We look upon our agency’s activity as 
having three specific divisions: (1) it 
provides direct case-work help for dis- 
placed persons—this is the core of its 
work to which every other aspect of 
functioning is geared; (2) it offers a con- 
sultative and co-ordinative service to 
professional and social organizations in 
the community which are engaged in 
some relationship with the newcomers; 
and (3) it conducts a program of educa- 
tion for the purpose of creating among 
the native families a more sharpened 
sensibility of these people’s difficulties. 

The generic principles involved in 
case-work service obviously apply to any 
client who comes to the family agency 
for service, since they are concerned with 
concepts important for the understand- 
ing of human behavior and with the 
techniques of applying them in a rela- 
tionship with an individual whose ca- 
pacity and right for self-direction the 
worker appreciates. There are, however, 
elements of uniqueness in giving help to 
the displaced persons—elements that in- 
here in the displaced person’s past expe- 
rience and, particularly, in his present 
one of attempting to construct a new 
rather than reconstruct an old pattern 
for satisfactory living. Both quantita- 
tively and qualitatively, these elements 
must be understood by the worker and, 
I might add, to a considerable degree by 
the agency’s board of directors and the 
community. It is within the client-worker 








relationship, however, that these new 
considerations assume special meanings 
without which effective help cannot be 
extended to the displaced person. 

Our experience has shown us how 
vastly important it is for the worker to 
possess a well-integrated understanding 
of the many obstacles that face the dis- 
placed person in his groping attempts to 
find himself in his present surroundings. 
There are two immediate ones: (1) his 
language inability and (2) the lack of 
apperceptive background through which 
he can understand the services that are 
available to him. He thinks of social 
service in terms of institutionalization, 
hospital care, unemployment relief, etc. 
More difficult to comprehend are the 
complex feelings of the displaced person 
—the jumbled, often ambivalent feelings 
which are shaken up, pressed down, or 
thrust forward as he tries to single out 
for himself, bit by bit, the particles of a 
broken structure the outlined form of 
which he may have even forgotten dur- 
ing the desperate war years—a structure 
that contains one fragment of a violent, 
compelling, inescapable separation expe- 
rience in being wrenched from home, 
family, friends, and a comfortable code 
of ethics; another one of living in hiding 
or in the concentration camp, in the 
ghetto, or of fighting the enemy; and, 
finally, that important Janus-headed one 
of desire for, and fear of, immigration. 
These pieces he fumblingly tries to put 
together; some of thera have been lost 
and cannot be retrieved; others that he 
picked up enroute do not fit now and 
must be discarded. At the same time he 
recognizes that adding new fragments 
and dovetailing them must start now and 


3See Elizabeth W. Clark, “The Challenge of 
Transplanted People for Casework,’”’ New Emphasis 
on Culiural Factors (Family Service Association of 
America, 1946-48), p. 15. (Reprint from Journal 
of Social Casework, January, 1948.) 
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will continue for a long time into the 
future. He feels frightened in remember- 
ing as well as doing, is bewildered, afraid, 
and uncertain about where to begin. 
This metaphorical illustration, I hope, 
will not convey a picture of the displaced 
person as a stereotype. Each displaced 
person is as different as any individual 
can be, in spite of some commonly 
shared experiences in group living. But 
perhaps it helps to catch the general feel- 
ing quality of the displaced person, which 
all of us who have been engaged in work- 
ing with newcomers have sensed: the 
anxiety associated with the transition 
from an authoritarian setting to our own 
democratic one; the sense of loss through 
horrible deprivations; the power which 
he feels he has and which has carried him 
through heartbreaking experiences but 
the doubt, also, that this strength can 
be used to meet the many new situations; 
the comforting warmth in old ways of 
doing things and the trembling fear of 
letting go of these methods just yet; the 
all-pervading want of being considered 
an individual with a dignified life-pur- 
pose but not too certain about his right 
to own such attitude; the deep depend- 
ency needs for total security without any 
struggle and the hostility engendered 
when this dream wish cannot be accom- 
modated; the distrust of people—even 
toward his own compatriots—and the 
obstacles this attitude poses for healthful 
sharing in his interpersonal relations. 
Helping to modify these feelings de- 
mands that the worker have a sound self- 
awareness of his own needs and motiva- 
tions that may intrude upon the relation- 
ship with the client resulting in distorted 
identifications and projections. Both for 
him and for the agency it suggests the 
advisability for a broad enough, yet 
limited, framework of policy and activity 
beyond which the case worker and client 
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cannot go without risking inconsistency 
in the relationship and increased anxiety 
for the client. It is for this reason that 
we have utilized the initial interview with 
the client as a means not only of helping 
the client to define his needs but essen- 
tially of clarifying simply and lucidly in 
the client’s own language what our agen- 
cy can and cannot offer. Here are two 
other instances of this concept in prac- 
tice: through our volunteer Resettlement 
Committee we assume the responsibility 
of obtaining living quarters before the 
arrival of a family, but we do not do any 
searching for different housing arrange- 
ments if the client at a later time wishes 
to move; we consider this to be the fam- 
ily’s responsibility. Or, participating with 
the newcomer, the worker allows a rea- 
sonable time, in relation to other factors, 
for the client and our volunteer Employ- 
ment Committee to locate a job in which 
the client has had vocational experience; 
if this is not available within that spe- 
cific time (or in an additional protracted 
period which might have been decided 
upon), the client, worker, and Employ- 
ment Committee know that our agency 
will expect the displaced person to accept 
other work possibilities commensurate 
with his capacity. We have found that 
this kind of functioning not only helps 
the newcomer in his early attempts at 
adjustment but adds to the effectiveness 
of the case worker’s as well as the volun- 
teer’s activity. 

In the consultative aspect of its work, 
the agency aids other organizations and 
individuals to gain a better understand- 
ing of the newcomer, so that their serv- 
ices can be made more efficacious. To 
illustrate: The ‘1948 Club’”’ was organ- 
ized by and for the newcomers for the 
purpose of becoming acquainted with 
one another, of enjoying various forms 
of recreational activities, and of orienting 


themselves to community living through 
a discussion program. Our staff spent 
considerable time with the group-work 
agency (the Jewish Community Center) 
in interpreting the meaning which the 
club had for its members, in terms of 
their needs to hold on to a strength, 
which in this instance comprised a body 
of common experiences, before they could 
resolve the fear of facing the new require- 
ments in daily living. Their difficulty in 
abiding by parliamentary procedures and 
their undue hesitancy in electing anyone 
to office reflected an attitude of distrust 
within their own group, as well as the 
wish to be free from even the milder 
authoritative formalities. The dynamics 
behind these attitudes were explained to 
the group-work staff. Enthusiasm for the 
club was at first vibrant. There was a 
gay conviviality within the group; dis- 
cussions, tinged with many reminiscent 
elements, both happy and painful, were 
enjoyed. We were not too chagrined, 
however, when at a later time we learned 
that the meetings were being held less 
frequently and that the club was assum- 
ing a tenuous rather than an organized, 
established form. Employment, new 
friends, family concerns, relations with 
other organizations, were engaging the 
members’ interests. Getting a foothold 
on a higher rung, they could afford to 
step up without fear of falling down. The 
early isolated group consciousness was 
spreading to wider community identifica- 
tions. It was important that both the 
group-work agency and the community 
recognize these factors. 

From the time that our resettlement 
program was organized, our agency has 
been interested in gearing its work with 
kindred activities of national and state 
organizations, local hospitals, various 
committees that have a specific interest 
in displaced persons, religious organiza- 
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tions, and trade-unions. Community 
education, we feel, is one of the agency’s 
most important activities. This is accom- 
plished through the media of bulletins, 
reports, pamphlets, newspaper articles, 
films, and radio presentations. Our board 
of directors believes that the agency, 
in addition to engaging in its own local 
activities, has a broad responsibility to 
help the displaced persons everywhere, 
in whatever way it can, through a process 
of education and an exchange of expe- 
rience with other agencies. 

To sum up: Well-developed social 
service methods of helping the displaced 
person have been brought about through 
the joint efforts of a variety of social 
service and educational organizations, 
the constantly maturing attitudes of lay 
leadership in the communities, and 
change in our composite culture pattern 
which is more in keeping with democratic 
philosophy. 

The unique elements involved in pro- 
viding family case-work service to the 
displaced person cluster around his pres- 
ent adaptation experience in respect to 
the newness of his physical setting, the 
deprivation of both material and imma- 
terial possessions, and the trauma of a 
harsh, transitory, authoritarian-ruled ex- 
istence during which self-sustenance was 
made possible through adoption of be- 
havior patterns which cannot now, how- 
ever, be utilized effectively. 

There is need for the case worker who 
would make available skilful aid to the 
displaced person to gain a deeper under- 
standing of what is involved in the proc- 
ess of adjustment as well as an awareness 
of his own motivations within the rela- 


tionship to the client. Service for the dis- 
placed person through professional, vol- 
unteer, or board-member participation 
may be given more effectively when what 
it can and cannot offer is clearly deline- 
ated and mutually known. 

In addition to its direct technical 
service to displaced persons, the family 
agency has a consultative, co-ordinative, 
and educative responsibility to discharge. 
The intensity of struggle and the time 
involved in taking the necessary steps 
from being a mew American to becoming 
an American, from yielding old methods 
of living to new and more realistic ones 
within the framework of our national, 
democratic life, will depend not only 
upon the displaced person but upon the 
continuing interest of our native popula- 
tion, which alone can afford opportuni- 
ties for a constructive assimilation expe- 
rience. It seems highly important to 
bring to the attention of the community 
valid, demonstrable facts about the new- 
comers in order to facilitate more whole- 
some relations between them and the na- 
tive population. Albert Einstein, a 
former immigrant, brings a larger mean- 
ing to this thought when he says: “Only 
understanding for our neighbors, justice 
in our dealings and willingness to help 
our fellow men can give human society 
permanence and assure security for the 
individual. Neither intelligence nor in- 
ventions nor institutions can serve as 
substitutes for these most vital parts of 
education.’’4 


JewisH FAMILty SERVICE 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


4 Albert Einstein, Out of My Later Years (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1950), p. 254. 
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THE LECTURE AS A METHOD IN TEACHING CASE WORK 


HELEN HARRIS PERLMAN 


S$ TEXTBOOKS roll off printing presses 
A and as educators grow increas- 
ingly convinced of the necessity 
for the active exercise of the learner’s 
mind, the lecture as a teaching method is 
looked upon with mounting disfavor. It 
is disparaged as a survival of the medie- 
val book-poor university, as an evidence 
of sloth or incompetence in teaching 
(“If you are unprepared, lecture,” goes 
the academic maxim), as an opiate for 
the student mind. Yet it continues to 
hold prominent place in the academic 
and professional classroom. Like the 
well-known redheaded stepchild, it is 
severely disapproved of, grudgingly ad- 
mitted into the family circle, and used 
with heavy regularity for its services. 
Teachers of case work have had par- 
ticular aversion to the lecture as a teach- 
ing means. By virtue of their experience 
as case workers they have been accus- 
tomed to the interplay of mind on mind, 
to the necessity for intercommunication 
and interaction. By virtue of their psy- 
chological orientation they know that 
active participation on the part of the 
learner is a primary condition of learn- 
ing. The lecture seems to violate both 
their custom and their conviction. Yet 
the voice of the lecturer is heard in the 
case-work class, sometimes in uncon- 
scious imitation of traditional teaching, 
sometimes out of urgent zeal to deposit 
that which is known in the mind of the 
neophyte, sometimes with the worried 
admission that method has been sacri- 
ficed to the necessities of content. And 
sometimes with conviction that the lec- 
ture method has some valid place in 


teaching case work. This conviction mo- 
tivates the writing of this paper. 

The student of social case work is ex- 
pected by way of his study and his class- 
room and field-work experience to come 
to know certain facts and theories about 
people in their social living and about 
social instruments in relation to people, 
to come to understand the significances 
and relationships among these areas of 
knowledge, to feel appropriately about 
that which is known and understood, 
and to act in the interest of helping peo- 
ple out of that synthesis of knowledge, 
understanding, and disciplined feeling 
which is called “professional compe- 
tence.’” In the course of his ongoing pro- 
fessional development it will be inevi- 
table that he must develop broader and 
deeper knowledge and understanding 
and that he will need continuously to 
reintegrate and stabilize his emotional 
relationships to his professional expe- 
rience. His education for practice, then, 
must help him to learn ways by which 
he can search for knowledge and under- 
standing, organize it, test it, and use it 
to the benefit of his clients. To learn a 
way of doing—whether of dealing with 
an abstract idea or a concrete person or 
problem—one must do. This is why su- 
pervised field-work practice plays so 
important and prominent a part in all 
good professional education. This, too, 
is why the activity of class discussion is 

! For elaborations of this too-compact statement, 
see Helen Harris Perlman, “Content in Basic Social 
Case Work,” Social Service Review, March, 1947; 
and Charlotte Towle, “Issues and Problems in Cur- 
riculum Development,” Social Work Journal, 
April, 1949. 
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held to be invaluable as a teaching 
method.? And this is why the lecture 
method raises a number of questions as 
to its usefulness in the case-work class- 
room. 

As the word “lecture” is used today, 
it is a name given to a discourse by one 
person which may be a monotonous read- 
ing of written pages, or a sprightly spon- 
taneous delivery of information or ideas, 
or a prolonged scolding, or an organized 
harvesting of the field of discussions. 
Long or short, stimulant or opiate, for- 
mal or informal, an exhortation, a dem- 
onstration, an expatiation, an interpreta- 
tion—any one of these nouns or adjec- 
tives may spring to mind when the word 
“lecture” is said. Yet no one of them is 
specific to the process. Perhaps a work- 
ing definition of the lecture is this: It is 
a process of verbal communication be- 
tween one person and a group or assem- 
blage of others (though it may be one 
other) where the responsibility for that 
communication is carried and discharged 
by the one. Is this fact of its being a one- 
way communication and a one-person 
responsibility a deterrent to the learning 
of the case-work student? Or, to cast the 
question in more positive form, can the 
lecture serve the purpose of promoting 
student learning in the case-work class? 
I think it can. Whether it will or not, 
however, depends on an appraisal of its 
limits and its possibilities. 

In any course which aims to exercise 
the student in habits of pursuit and use 
of learning, the lecture must frankly be 
recognized and utilized as an auxiliary 
or supplementary method. It is a “‘some- 
time thing.” It is a communication 
which either sows the seeds or garners 


2 A partial presentation of the educational values 
of the discussion method in the case-work class ap- 
pears in my article, “Teaching Case Work by the 
Discussion Method,” Social Service Review, Septem- 
ber, 1950. 


the fruits of discussion. Its meaningful- 
ness to its hearers and their incorpora- 
tion of its content can only be known by 
way of their responding communications, 
either written or spoken; and it is only 
in the intercommunication of the discus- 
sion that the lecture’s content can be 
tested for its uses in the underpinning or 
provoking or correction of thinking. 

Within its limits as an auxiliary meth- 
od of teaching, the lecture in the case- 
work class has a threefold purpose: it 
serves well to impart knowledge; to or- 
ganize and pattern knowledge so that 
relationships and significance may be 
seen, which are the essence of under- 
standing; and to interpret and illuminate 
knowledge which, though it may be in 
the student’s intellectual possession, has 
not fully been savored or digested. 

It goes without saying that thinking, 
whether to one’s self or out loud to- 
gether with others, as in the discussion 
group, cannot proceed on air; it requires 
the stuff of knowledge for nurture. 
Knowledge of certain facts, events, 
situations, or theories must be part of 
the student’s equipment by which to 
enter into fruitful discussions. That 
which the student can find in print and 
to which he can have ready access is 
knowledge to which he can be directed 
and can be expected to absorb on his 
own. It has no place in a lecture.’ The 
factual developmental history of social 
case work, for example, might once have 
called for compilation and oral delivery 
by each teacher of that subject. Now 
such a lecture would be wasteful of time 
and energy of both instructor and stu- 

3 Out of the middle of the eighteenth century 
comes the voice of Dr. Samuel Johnson: “Lectures 
were once useful; but now, when all can read, and 
Books are so numerous, Lectures are unnecessary.” 
Of course, Dr. Johnson himself was an inveterate 


lecturer, for all that he used the coffeehouse for his 
classroom! 
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dent because it is readied in published 
form in numerous sources. Better that 
the student should be active in making 
such knowledge his own and, having 
done so, should come to the classroom 
ready to think aloud about its import for 
the particular problem he needs to under- 
stand and solve. 

But in the study of social case work 
there will be found numerous instances 
where the knowledge necessary for 
thought is not readily to be had or, when 
it can be found, its pursuit is uneconomi- 
cal. Books on the theory and process of 
case work are singularly few.4 Most of 
the writing that has been done in the 
field is in the form of fragmentary arti- 
cles, dispersed within the covers of a 
variety of pamphlets and journals, often 
scattered over the years. Much of the 
knowledge of case work is still not written 
down at all: it may have been formulated 
in study committees and lost on the fugi- 
tive mimeographed sheet or formulated 
by practitioner and teacher and passed 
along by word of mouth until it has be- 
come the possession of the profession and 
yet is nowhere to be found in print; or 
it may be acted out in general practice 
and never have been formulated at all. 
And much of the knowledge from which 
case-work practice operates is in the 
knowledge-bodies of other professions, 
and, while it may be found in print, it is 
often imbedded in a matrix of what are 
for case-work purposes irrelevant con- 
siderations. It is wasteful of student time 
and diffusing to his focus to send him, as 
it were, to the mine for one nugget. More- 
over, some facts or theories need to be 
known only in bold outline to serve tem- 
porarily as a basis for one aspect of a dis- 

4It is worth some speculation as to why the text- 
book in social case work is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. Gordon Hamilton’s Theory and Practice of So- 


cial Case Work is the one recent courageous effort to 
meet this need. 


cussion. For all these reasons the lecture 
as a method of imparting knowledge has 
an important place in case-work teach- 
ing. It may serve to provide such basic 
information as may not otherwise be 
available or accessible; to integrate and 
to make whole such portions of knowl- 
edge as have been culled from reading; 
to condense or telescope certain facts 
which need to be known at the time only 
in compact form. Such lectures perform 
the service of providing readied equip- 
ment with which the students may tackle 
their more important and compelling 
task—to use such knowledge in under- 
standing, appraising, and coming to some 
conclusion about the case-work problems 
at hand. 

A second major purpose of the lecture 
in the case-work class is that of the 
organizing and structuring of knowledge. 
Let it be said from the first that it is 
recognized that the test of good learning 
is the student’s own ability to organize 
his knowledge: it is the poor learner who 
gulps down “gobs” of fact and theory 
and lets them lie as undigested lumps in 
his mind’s maw until they are spewed 
forth on demand; it is the good learner 
who selects, relates, and combines single 
and then group facts and ideas in a proc- 
ess of digestion and integration. Teach- 
ing aims at the development of these lat- 
ter capacities in the learner, and the 
great validity of the discussion method is 
that by its process of “‘shaking apart” a’ 
problem or issue, analysis of parts in the 
light of knowledge, and a recombination 
of those parts in their significant relation- 
ships the student is given a repeated ex- 
perience in organizing for use what he 
knows. To this purpose the lecture may 
also serve. 

The content and nature of case-work 
learning is a peculiarly disorganizing ex- 
perience to the average student. In part 
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this is because it consciously aims at 
breaking up old academic patterns of 
learning. It asks of the student not only 
that he should know and think but. » 
that he should feel and do. It asks‘t.sat 
he become involved not alone with his 
mind but with the whole of himself. Be- 
cause he is at once studying, observing, 
and dealing with human beings in their 
living situations, because much that he 
learns arouses feeling about himself, be- 
cause he finds that he is simultaneously 
affected by and affecting the persons he 
works with (and by that experience he 
becomes acutely sensitive to the persons 
he lives with, learns with, etc.), because 
he knows that he himself is being ob- 
served, appraised, and helped—for all 
these reasons and for others which every 
case worker knows, many disorganiza- 
tions in his learning patterns may occur. 
Every case-work teacher and supervisor 
recognizes the fairly typical defenses 
against this overwhelming experience— 
the literal clutch of a few rigid stereo- 
typed concepts as safety spots, the flight 
into the clouds of speculation, or that 
denial that this is a subject matter that 
can be learned: “everything depends on 
the individual case.” 

Within the case-work classroom the 
occasional lecture, set up for purposes of 
patterning or organizing that which the 
student has been learning or is about to 
undertake, may provide him a demon- 
stration of ordered thinking and at least 
a temporary experience of security. The 
lecture with the purpose of organizing 
learning may take several forms. First 
among them is the lecture which sets the 
framework and essential structure of the 
course—what its scope, its bounds, its 
functions, and its means are—in short, 
its essential working anatomy. Perhaps 
it is facetious to suggest this, but some 
grain of truth lies in it: that a major pur- 


pose of this lecture is to place squarely on 
the shoulders of the teacher the responsi- 
bility for formulating the bone’ and flesh 
of course content. When he has done 
this, he is ready to extract from it what 
will be useful to the student’s beginning 
and continuing orientation. If the stu- 
dent’s own efforts are to have direction 
and purpose, he must know—and he 
wants to know—what, in general, he will 
be expected to work at in this course, 
what problem areas will be covered, 
what focus will direct his learning effort, 
what responsibilities he will carry. Such 
a lecture, in whole or part, serves as pre- 
view or review of essential content seen 
within a steady frame of reference. 
Classroom discussion of content, with- 
in this frame of reference, is diversified, 
colorful, dynamic; and because there 
are so many persons and problems and 
processes involved, there may be a 
tendency to fragmentation on the part 
of the student—he sees small pieces of 
everything and the whole of nothing—or 
he finds himself in that commonplace 
morass of “loose ends hanging in mid- 
air.” Particularly in the cross-movement 
of ideas within discussion, in the pause 
and arrest of the student’s mind as it 
tussles with some intractable idea or 
fact, in the two-way movement between 
case detail and general theory, disor- 
ganizations in the student’s thinking may 
occur. A brief periodic lecture may help 
him to take inventory. Such a lecture 
purports to take stock, to come to a full 
stop and to answer this question: Where 
are we, in relation to where we have 
come from and where we are bound for? 
And to answer this question: What is the 
relation of these trees to the woods, or 
of this woods to these trees? Quite typi- 
cally such a lecture must fill in some 
gaps not covered in discussion. Always 
it must pull together the pieces and 
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make them part of a whole. The “pieces” 
are those examples and instances and 
partial explorations of meaning which 


tion of past learning upon present prob- 
lems, the identification of characteristic 
processes—these are among the many 


case materials and discussion have  »{xys in which what is known to the stu- 


yielded up; the “wholes” are those ma- 
jor concepts and principles which give 
significance and relatedness to phe- 
nomena which have been taken cog- 
nizance of singly. Thus, the lecture which 
would serve to organize knowledge must 
clearly identify the significant principles 
or theories which the case materials 
have exemplified or brought to life, and 
then the relatedness among those guid- 
ing concepts and principles. No new ideas 
or knowledge are put forth here. Rather, 
what the student has already learned 
and thought in small part is placed in 
some orderly relationship, either to other 
knowledge which he has or to some gen- 
eralization of that knowledge. It is only 
as knowledge is ordered, related, and 
generalized that it is transferable from 
one situation to another and made usable 
to its bearer. 

One might fear that, if the instructor 
consistently takes and discharges the 
responsibility for filling in and pulling 
together and patterning the student’s 
accumulating knowledge and experience, 
he will delay the development of capacity 
in the student himself to order and syn- 
thesize his thinking. I hasten, then, to 
interpolate briefly a comment or two 
which deserve (but cannot have here) 
considerable development: The lecture 
which organizes knowledge presents im- 
plicitly, and may well make explicit, a 
demonstration of a way by which that 
which has been perceived and thought 
about may be understood and used in 
further study. The logical outline, the 
relating of the general to the specific, the 
part to the whole, the putting-together 
of problems and analyzing their elements 
of likeness and difference, the applica- 


deigt may be shuffled, selected, and 
brought imto clearer perspective and new 
significance for him. The student likes 
this; he wants it, because it is useful to 
him; it helps him make order out of what 
is often chaos for him. Most students 
struggle for some organizing pattern of 
their own when the impact of new ideas 
and experiences is heavy, and many take 
on some of the patterns demonstrated 
in the knowledge-organizing lecture. 
Whether what is “taken on” is taken in 
remains to be tested. Such testing takes 
place in the papers students are required 
to write, in examinations, and to some 
extent in class discussions. This means 
that written assignments and examina- 
tions and conduct of discussions must be 
so set up that the demand for selective, 
relevant analysis or synthesis is explicit. 
It has been my observation that out of 
this continuing requirement, out of his 
own search for order, and, in part, out 
of his conscious or unconscious imitation 
of the instructor’s ways of organizing 
subject matter, the student develops 
both responsibility and a greater capac- 
ity in making his knowledge manageable 
for use. 

Perhaps the major and the best pur- 
pose served by the lecture in the case- 
work class is its use for interpretation. 
“The general principles of any study 
you may learn by books at home,” wrote 
John Cardinal Newman, “but the detail, 
the color, the tone, the air, the life which 
makes it live in us, you must catch all 
these from those in whom it lives al- 
ready.” The teacher of case work is one 
in whom the subject “lives already’’; he 
should be its most vital interpreter. The 
lecture for interpretation may range 
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from the painstaking clarification of 
meaning to the illumination of facts and 
ideas by their being warmed by feeling 
and lighted by imagination. First, as to 
the need for the instructor’s explaining 
and making clear: 

In the case-work readings to which 
students are referred and among which 
they browse on their own and also in 
the common parlance of the profession 
are many terms, principles, and concepts 
which are used variously, connoting now 
one thing, now another. Sometimes this 
is a matter of semantics; sometimes it is 
an actual sharp difference of opinion; 
and sometimes the difference represents 
not the juxtaposition of ideas but rather 
the evolutionary changes in an idea. The 
terms “transference” and “relationship,”’ 
for example, are encountered continu- 
ously in case-work literature, sometimes 
interchangeably, sometimes juxtaposed. 
The term “diagnosis” runs a gamut from 
meaning a static descriptive category of 
pathology to a fluid appraisal of the 
meaning and import of a person’s be- 
havior in a given situation, and, like- 
wise, a gamut of emotionalized opinion 
from contempt of that process to its 
worship. Examples could be multiplied. 
It is not enough for the student to be 
exposed to what is sometimes a difference 
and sometimes an actual confusion and 
be told to find his own way or come to 
his own conclusions. (Not infrequently 
this is done in the name of “educational 
method” when, on closer examination, 
it turns out to be the instructor’s undue 
optimism or lapse of energy!) The aver- 
age student has as yet neither the knowl- 
edge or experience, the breadth of view, 
nor the perspective by which to do so. 
He needs to have explained to him the 
whys and wherefores of these apparent 
inconsistencies and their relationship to 
the profession’s own ferment and change. 


This explanation is unquestionably the 
instructor’s responsibility. He may 
choose to discharge it in different ways 
—briefly or at length, depending on con- 
siderations of relevance, importance, and 
the students’ base of preparation; he 
may set it as a task for the students to 
pursue; or he may take it as a task which 
temporarily, until their more basic work 
is done, he will carry for them. But in 
any event he must be ready by his own 
clarity of position and formulation to 
open up and define and clarify obscuri- 
ties or conflicting issues. 

Beyond this plain need to make clear 
by definition and exposition is the need 
for interpretation which lights up the 
subject matter from within, which in- 
fuses it with qualities of feeling insight. 
All great teaching has this characteristic, 
but the humble among us recognize that 
greatness is not attained by will. Never- 
theless, every teacher, if he is ready to 
be a teacher, is equipped in ways which 
should make it possible for him to im- 
part some lighted vision of sweep and 
depth to his students. That he is a 
teacher of a subject matter should mean 
that he knows its parts and its wholeness 
and also that he knows the gaps and 
interstices between its parts and the 
ragged restless edges of its whole. He 
“knows his stuff,” as the students say, 
not at all in the sense that he is or feels 
completely knowledgeable or “knows it 
cold” (again an apt student way of desig- 
nating fixity of knowledge!). He knows 
it, rather, in the sense that he has lived 
so intimately with this “stuff” that it has 
become part of himself. And, when that 
has come about, he comes to be able to 
view it introspectively and in perspec- 
tive, to examine it more closely, to turn 
its facets to the light of thought, and to 
see over, under, into, and about it. Per- 
haps this is the salient contribution 
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which the teacher has to make to his 
students—not a more exact knowledge 
(for, to be sure, in the case-work class 
there are many students who may know 
more of this program or that process than 
the teacher), or just the logical ordering 
of knowledge, or yet the brilliant play 
of ideas about it (for he may not be so 
gifted) but rather that, “having lived 
intimately with his subject, he can im- 
part the color, the tone, the air, the 
life.” 

The average student does not expe- 
rience these elements alone or even in 
communication with his fellows. He is 
caught up and immersed in a welter of 
learning experiences. In his field work he 
is involved physically, intellectually, 
and emotionally in experimenting with 
his use of his knowledge and understand- 
ing. In his classes he is in pursuit of 
learning in several different areas. He 
does well if he grasps and grapples with 
them and tries to make them his own. 
This he struggles to do in his readings 
and writing and class discussions. So 
there are times when his energies or en- 
thusiasms must flag, his vision becomes 
blurred, he begins mechanically to take 
the word for the spirit. Every teacher 
knows these “low spots” among his stu- 
dents. At such times the student needs 
the refreshment of the teacher’s under- 
standing, perspectives, and convictions. 
A typical example of this state is the 
reaction encountered in the advancing 
student: having nibbled lightly at the 
delicacies set forth in writings on psy- 
chotherapy and having chewed hard on 
the plain nourishment of the dark bread 
of case work, he begins, with lack-luster 
eye, to wonder if case work really is 
worth doing after all. (“It doesn’t reor- 
ganize the personality”’; “It doesn’t deal 
with the basic problems.”’) It is at such 
a point that the case-work teacher, 


equipped by having lived with the sub- 
ject and experienced it affirmatively and 
deeply, “believing” in it, if you will, 
shares his conviction, his point of view, 
his interpretation of the issue with the 
class. This, he says, is the rationale, the 
goal, the value, and the worth of your 
practice—let me help you to see it from 
another perspective. 

This is the interpretive lecture “in- 
spired,” so to speak, and frankly slanted 
by the bias and conviction of the teacher. 
It will hold refreshment for the student 
if he has come to be identified with his 
teacher and if the teacher himself re- 
mains cognizant and unafraid of his bias. 
“This is my belief; you may share it or 
let it be” or “This is my opinion, but you 
may disagree strongly, along with a lot 
of others” expresses his attitude. It seems 
to me that the student not only has the 
right to expect that his teacher “knows” 
his subject matter and will lead him to 
come to know it but also has the right 
to expect that the teacher has done con- 
siderable thinking about it and has come 
out with some definite opinions and con- 
victions. The student wants to know 
what his teacher thinks. His wish to 
know this is not simply (as is often said 
when his query is pushed aside with, 
“What do you think?”) to know what 
is “right.” It is more often his wish for 
both the underpinning or the stimula- 
tion of his own thinking and feeling by 
one who carries the authority of expe- 
rienced knowledge and, thereby, the 
responsibility to have evolved and to 
transmit a perspective and a point of 
view. 

Yet another aspect of interpretation 
by the lecture may further and enrich 
the student’s learning. This is the in- 
structor’s occasional presentation of his 
questions and doubts, his prodding-pole 
to too-readily-swallowed theories, his 
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challenge to pervasive stereotypes of 
thinking, his expression of difference 
from some “authority” (“authority”’ 
being the person who has committed his 
thoughts to print!). All teachers know 
the phenomenon of the mind’s mobiliza- 
tion to use of its analytic and synthesiz- 
ing powers when ideas are placed in jux- 
taposition to one another or when that 
which has been taken for granted is sud- 
denly exposed to question. Nothing is so 
provocative of thinking and discussion 
as difference. Moreover, students who 
are being developed to think on their 
own need to be given both the example 
and the encouragement to dare to differ, 
to venture out of their submission to the 
printed word or to the authority of great 
names, to pose their thinking against 
that of another human being. Within 
the brief classroom lecture the instructor 
may provide this encouragement; he 
may—or should—provide further such 
ideas of his own which will provoke or 
nourish independent thought on the 
student’s part. 

The examples that come to mind of 
this kind of interpretive lecture are per- 
sonal ones. I offer them without undue 
apology because the reader is free (as 
was the student) to note them or “let 
them be.” 

In a class discussion about the effect 
of the individual’s past upon his present 
actions and feelings I noted the tendency 
in the students to ascribe certain inevi- 
table results to certain childhood events 
recounted by the client. Something I had 
read of Santayana’s surged to my mind. 
“The past,” he said, “cannot be re- 
enacted except in the language and with 
the contrasts imposed by the present.” 
I quoted this to the class and found my- 
self delivering an impromptu lecture on 
the possibility that the present may 
affect heavily the individual’s concept 


and account of his past. The person who 
is reasonably content with his present 
life rarely probes his past, or, when he 
does, his revelations are likely to be col- 
ored by his current contentment. He will, 
for example, focus on gratifying expe- 
riences as well as frustrating, or he is 
likely to have a rationale by which to 
explain frustration. But the person who 
is unhappy sees his past through dark- 
ened lenses, and that which he sees in the 
forefront are the sources of his unhappi- 
ness. These are the persons whose his- 
tories are known to case worker and 
psychiatrist. Perhaps some of the inevi- 
table cause-and-effect relationships we 
see between past and present are not so 
inevitable after all? 

Again, in discussion of a case of a 
woman who rejects her child and wishes 
she were back in her gratifying job again, 
the students brought to understanding 
her certain classic concepts of personal- 
ity which they had taken on whole from 
their reading. Men with artistic flair are 
“feminine”; women who want to work 
after marriage are “rejecting their femi- 
nine roles.” (And this in a class full of 
women, many of them married, all pre- 
paring for a profession!) My question, 
“What do you mean by these terms?” 
brought only floundering essays because 
“All the authors say... .” I took this on 
in a brief lecture: their responsibility for 
testing the validity of what they read 
against their common everyday knowl- 
edge; the necessity for recognizing the 
culture of the second half of the twen- 
tieth century, U.S.A., as a molder of 
personality as different from the culture 
of nineteenth-century, middle Europe; 
the challenge to think about what had 
only recently (and perhaps belatedly) 
struck me, which was that the tremen- 
dous majority of great artists over the 
ages have been men, not women. The 
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reasons for this are not the issue; the 
issue is why “artistry” is considered 
feminine. And so on. 

In both these types of interpretive 
lectures there was a challenge, as can be 
seen, to the breakup of stereotyped 
thinking and of submissive learning, a 
sharing with the student of some differ- 
ence of ideas and another point of view, 
a posing of questions which remain to be 
worked out. Typically I have found the 
result to be a quickening of active idea- 
tion in the student, some pleasurable 
relief at the permission to “heresy,” 
some elation at being made partner to 
a fresh idea, and a real revitalization of 
class discussion. 

One further purpose, not yet named, 
is served by the lecture. I have let it 
come last because it is the purpose of 
expedience, and somehow that has be- 
come a tainted word. But it must be 
faced. Students, particularly students in 
a professional school, are not allowed to 
learn in their own time, at their own 
pace, in ratio to their own capacities. To 
the class schedule that, within each term, 
calls time and place of coverage and 
arrival, the teacher too is subject. This 
ought not be too readily deplored, this 
fact that it is required that certain learn- 
ing take place within a certain time span. 
The very presence of these boundaries 
results in higher mobilization of both 
learning and teaching energies and a 
more intensely meaningful relationship 
to the experience. So the purpose of the 
lecture may be to save time. There is 
scarcely a subject matter in the content 
of case work which could not be effec- 
tively dealt with by the discussion 
method. Since time does not permit of 
this, the teacher must select out certain 
areas of content to be “given to” the 
students rather than developed by them. 
Obviously, the fewer of these we-are- 


operating-against-time lectures, the bet- 
ter. 

The problem of numbers is another 
which may push the teacher to lecture 
against his wish and judgment. Past a 
certain number of students the discus- 
sion method falters. Relationship be- 
tween teacher and students and among 
students themselves is diluted; there 
come to be islands of discussants in a 
sea of noncommunicants, or, as discus- 
sion spreads, a concomitant diffusion of 
focus is seen. Schools of social work, when 
large numbers of students are among 
their problems, have been among the 
first to give cognizance to the desirability 
of the discussion-size group for courses 
where exercise is in the use of knowledge. 
Suffice it to say, then, that, when for 
various reasons class size cannot be con- 
trolled, the teacher’s responsibility in- 
creases for organizing and interpreting 
by way of the lecture. 

The problem aspects in the use of the 
lecture are obvious; they are the nega- 
tive phase of all that is held to be posi- 
tive and educationally valuable in dis- 
cussion. In the course of the lecture the 
mind—or at very least the musculature 
—of the teacher is active and engaged. 
The activity of the student’s mind can- 
not be known. He may actively be 
“taking in,” he may actively be thinking 
of something else, or he may passively 
be letting the flow of words wash over 
him and drain off. Furthermore, the 
gaps or distortions in the student’s recep- 
tion cannot always be gauged, nor can 
the reactions and attitudes which may 


5 “Ttis difficult to find amusement during alecture 
which will distract one’s attention completely from 
the lecturer, although I have known instances in 
which the difficulty has been successfully overcome 
by patient ingenuity” (Henry Sidgwick, quoted by 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch in his delightful A Lecture 
on Lectures [New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1928]). 
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be roused in him and which may block 
or distort his reception immediately be 
known or dealt with. And not the least 
among the “negatives” of the lecture is 
the comfort it may provide for the in- 
structor, not the comfort of feeling com- 
petent to work within a situation, but 
the too cozy comfort of having a situa- 
tion which will work itself. (“Here it is, 
all written down, solid as Gibraltar, 
needing only my eye and voice to trans- 
mit it!”) Here lies the danger that the 
teacher falls more in love with his for- 
mulations than with his students, and 
the students, sensing this, reject both 
him and his love object. 

Happily most of these problems are 
not inevitable, and in the case-work 
class, if they are understood and at- 
tended to by the teacher, they need be 
only short lived. First, the teacher must 
take stock of that all-too-human in- 
clination in himself to maintain status 
quo. We come to regard something 
which we have written down or carefully 
constructed in our minds as precious; 
besides, in the ordinary pressures of 
teaching life, it becomes easier to repeat 
earlier formulations than to develop new 
ones or new ways. I think particularly of 
the knowledge-giving lecture in this 
regard. Its term-after-term repetition 
ought, it seems to me, to signal the in- 
structor’s consideration as to whether 
it merits commitment to the press or 
the mimeograph machine so that stu- 
dents can read it outside class time, or 
whether, in the light of changes in prac- 
tice, in areas of special concerns, or in 
the body of case-work literature, it merits 
commitment (horrid thought!) to the 
wastebasket. If, however, this “cut and 
dried” lecture may be disposed of simply 
on its obvious faults as a teaching 
method, it may be seen that many of the 
faults commonly attributed to the lec- 
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ture as a teaching method are faults not 
of the means per se but of the ways by 
which it is so often conveyed. The 
method of classroom lecture, then, war- 
rants some consideration. 

The lecture in the case-work class as 
it has been considered here is adjunct and 
supplement to teaching and learning by 
discussion. It sets the groundwork for 
class participation, or it stems from the 
partial formulations or not fully an- 
swered questions raised in discussion. 
Problems of student passivity, inatten- 
tion, mistaken or distorted perceptions 
for which the lecture may carry blame, 
are dealt with largely in discussion ses- 
sions where lecture content is used, 
tested, and perhaps reworked. As it is 
used in a class where discussion is the 
major method, it is an informal dis- 
course, usually brief, often interspersed 
with student questions or comments 
which have been encouraged or freely 
allowed by the instructor. 

When it is given for the purpose of 
providing working equipment for the 
student or the organizing and pattern- 
ing of content already covered, it is 
usually prepared in advance. Even if 
the teacher knows the particular topic of 
his discourse “backward and forward,” 
as the saying goes—or perhaps one 
should say especially when he knows his 
subject matter thoroughly—preparation 
is incumbent upon him. This is in order 
that he separate out from his store of 
what he knows those aspects of the ma- 
terial which the students need to know. 
What the students need to know will 
vary in relation to the stage of their de- 
velopment and the particular problem 
for which this new knowledge is to be 
used as tool. Certainly in a brief lecture 
to first-quarter students on the nature of 
a professional relationship (and hope- 
fully this would rise out of the class’s 
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own efforts to describe and analyze it) 
the case-work instructor would leave 
unsaid much of what he himself knows 
of relationship (its neurotic components, 
for example) and confine himself to de- 
veloping such aspects of this phenome- 
non as these students at this stage of 
learning and experience are able to take 
in and use. Selection of data, then, and 
their logical organization in relation to 
the students’ felt or anticipated need is 
a primary requisite of the advance prepa- 
ration for the lecture. 

The interpretive lecture, especially 
with the experienced teacher, may some- 
times be a spontaneous delivery, gen- 
erated in the sparked contact of mind 
to mind in discussion. This tends to be 
an inspired lecture. (That is, inspiration 
is the cause, not necessarily the effect! 
Yet every one of us who as student or as 
teacher has known the flint-and-tinder 
friction of mind on mind knows, too, the 
thrill which permeates a classroom when 
the bright flame of a new thought is 
struck up. Whether it occurs in the 
student or the teacher is not important 
for the moment. It is the birth of thought 
which excites both.) For this sponta- 
neous lecture no preparation can be pre- 
scribed, I suppose, except the long steep- 
ing and reflection upon the meaning and 
import of a subject matter. 

The interpretive lecture for which the 
teacher prepares, however, calls for even 
more than selection and logical organiza- 
tion. It is given, the instructor must 
remember, to make clear or to light up 
that which the student has already 
tackled and found obscure or unreal or 
confusing. Therefore the instructor must 
stop to analyze the nature of the problem 
which has been encountered by the stu- 
dent. Is his understanding limited by 
emotions for or against an idea? By the 
limitations of his experience? By the lack 


of knowledge by which to think? By the 
actual lack of clarity in the exposition of 
the theory or concepts as the student has 
read or heard them? It is with some idea 
of the particular barriers to understand- 
ing that the instructor relates himself to 
helping the student scale them. Fortu- 
nately, he has readily at hand certain 
principles of interpretation which stood 
him in good stead when he operated as 
case worker. “Start where the person is” 
—that is, start at the point of his tem- 
porary halt, though it may mean track- 
ing back over ground already covered. 
Relate what is to be learned to what is 
already familiar to the student, because 
what is familiar is readily acceptable. 
What is familiar to him are the expe- 
riences he himself has had which, in one 
shape or another form, are universal to 
all human beings. There is scarcely a feel- 
ing or an act or a theory of human emo- 
tion and behavior which cannot be exem- 
plified and paralleled in the life-expe- 
rience of the student himself or of the 
people he has lived with. To interpret 
“identification” or “resistance” or “‘in- 
sight” or reactions to taking and giving, 
or feelings of loving and hating, or con- 
cepts of conscious and unconscious—to 
interpret these the instructor has only to 
play his mind imaginatively over the 
everyday living of the everyday student. 
It will yield innumerable familiar illus- 
trations and analogies which the student 
can recognize without fear. That which 
is sufficiently familiar ‘‘makes common 
sense,” that is, it is part of the commonly 
accepted experience; therefore, the trans- 
lation of analogy or example into com- 
mon-sense principle is the next natural 
step for instructor and thence for stu- 
dent. Sometimes that which must be 
explained may be too threatening to the 
inner security of the student or may be 
part of what the student has repressed 
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into unknowing. Novels, plays, biogra- 
phies, even movies, abound in examples 
of living experience which the student 
may readily recognize because he can ex- 
perience them vicariously and with com- 
parative safety. Having been helped to 
see a tangible exemplification of an idea, 
he is readied to accept the theory by 
which to incorporate it into his body of 
understood knowledge. All this requires 
of the instructor that in his preparation 
he let his mind range freely across com- 
mon human experience and over the vast 
and deep records of that experience which 
were written down before formulation of 
their rationale was dreamed of. From 
these sources, which hopefully the stu- 
dent’s humanistic education has made 
known to him, can be drawn the exam- 
ple and the precept. 

The purpose of interpretation, of 
course, in teaching as in case work, is 
not simply to clarify a situation or idea 
for the sake of clarity or even for the 
sake of interest. It is for use. It aims at 
relating what needs newly or better to 
be understood to the resolution of the 
problem at hand. Therefore the interpre- 
tive lecture calls for the instructor’s mak- 
ing manifest why this is being expatiated ; 
it is not simply that “this is something 
you ought to understand”’ but that “this 
is something you ought to understand 
because it has usefulness to the task at 
which you’re engaged—and this is how 
it relates... .” 

Thus the lecturer who would be an 
interpreter of knowledge adds to the 
basic selection and order of his presenta- 
tion these things: his analysis of the na- 
ture of what blocks the student’s under- 
standing, his appraisal of the student’s 
learning need at this given point, his use 
of homely or familiar illustrations to 
light up the unknown and relate it to the 
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known, his translation of example into 
its general significance, and his making 
clear the usefulness of this part to the 
student’s understanding and work. 

And now with the purpose of his lec- 
ture clearly before him and its content 
selected to meet that purpose, the teacher 
is ready to communicate what he has to 
say to his listeners. 

Now arise the dicta of the public 
speaking class to plague him: do not 
read, talk to the people; speak the speech 
trippingly, I pray you; eyes front, neither 
on the floor nor ceiling fix them; and so 
on. So many of these adjurations are use- 
less to the teacher. By age and by expe- 
rience he is already patterned as person 
and therefore as a “platform personal- 
ity.” He cannot cultivate an engaging 
presence or quick wit or warmth at will, 
nor can he feel self-assured with the imi- 
tation of another’s “techniques.” All of 
us have known the teacher who by his 
brilliance and charm lighted up new 
worlds for us; and we have known him 
who by his wit and legerdemain wove 
such a spell as left us empty when he 
was done. All of us have known, too, the 
teacher who, taking shelter behind his 
subject matter, set it as a wall between 
him and his students; and we have 
known him, too, who, for all that he had 
neither “‘delivery’’ nor ‘“‘personality,” so 
loved his subject and the students who 
came to it that what he said was not 
readily forgotten. So, then, what are the 
attributes of ‘‘good” lecture method? 

They are not essentially different from 
those of any good communication. The 
desire, the impelling wish, to relate one’s 
self to another by speech comes first. In 
teaching, this desire takes on the added 
motivation of helpfulness—‘I want to 
help you to know what you will find 
good’”’—and the fact that the student 
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has chosen to be here bespeaks his part- 
nership, though temporarily it may be a 
silent one. To communicate begins with 
a recognition of the one by the other. 
On the teacher’s part it begins by his 
thinking about these particular students 
with whom he is to share his subject. The 
recognition of them is made manifest 
when, as he faces the class, he looks, not 
at a blur of faces, but at the individual 
persons with whom he is talking. “‘ With 
whom he is talking” is perhaps the key 
phrase. One may talk ‘“‘to” and one may 
talk “‘at’’; both of these imply disregard 
or even obliteration of the reactions of 
the other. To talk “with” is to maintain 
the sense of intercommunication, even 
though one side of the communication is 
silent. That side makes itself known to 
him who talks “with” by the lighted 
face of understanding, the frown of dis- 
agreement, the narrowed eye of skepti- 
cism, the blankness of boredom. (True, 
all of us have known certain students 
who have developed the fine art of fixing 
the instructor with a bright eye while the 
mind goes freely woolgathering, but gen- 
erally the eye and the attention are 
caught together.) Related as he is to the 
persons with whom he talks, the lecturer 
notes their responses. As a former case 
worker he has long been an observer and 
interpreter of human behavior, and part 
of his professional skill has lain in his 
ability to cut and shape content and 
direction to the needs which behavior ex- 
presses. These abilities are in considera- 
ble part transferable into the classroom. 
The lecturer who is “in contact” with 
his hearers can give them indication that 
he is aware of their responsive behavior 
and takes it into account. If conditions 
permit, he can cut or expand and shape 
his subject to the needs which are being 
made manifest. At the very least he can 


give recognition to the responses: “I can 
see that most of you recognize what I’m 
talking about as a common problem. 
Let’s explore it further.” Or “I see that 
several of you disagree with me. Let me 
finish just this, and then I’ll give you 
your innings.” In the student this recog- 
nition by the lecturer rouses a sense of 
relatedness; he is more likely to feel at 
one with the person who talks with him, 
whose obvious interest is not to cram 
him with subject matter but to invite 
him by eye and manner to partake of it. 

Good communication in the classroom 
is for the purpose of transacting busi- 
ness. Perhaps it is presumptuous to set 
down a fact so obvious. Yet, to hark 
back to case-work practice again, it is 
not only the inexperienced practitioner 
who needs to be reminded on occasion 
that a good relationship with a client is 
not an end in itself but is one of the ele- 
ments which makes the case work possi- 
ble. So in the classroom, the establish- 
ment of relationship between lecturer 
and class is for the business of transmit- 
ting a content of knowledge and ideas 
which is held to be of value. When this 
is fully accepted by the teacher and when 
he has conviction as to the worth of his 
subject matter, the self-consciousness 
which sometimes besets him or his 
anxiousness as to whether or not he will 
“get over” may noticeably subside. It is 
not he who must “get over.’ It is his 
subject matter. As he keeps his focus 
squarely on that in its intimate relation- 
ship to his ‘‘object matter,” his students, 
his lecture will carry itself—that is, his 
method will flow out of content-in-a- 
relationship. Of course, the personal tal- 
ents and attributes of individual teachers 
will make one a brilliant and another a 
prosaic lecturer, one an artist and an- 
other an artisan in communication. But 
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the basic essentials for good teaching 
hold for all: that the teacher know his 
subject matter thoroughly and feelingly 
and that he relate to the learner with 
pleasure and respect. To these essentials 
the teacher must add his thought and 
clarity as to what specific purpose in 
furthering the students’ learning his com- 
munication is to serve. When these ele- 
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ments combine, there is little relation 
between the lecture and exciting oratory 
or deadening pedantry. It may be seen 
for what, at best, it is: a means by which 
knowledge may be imparted, organized, 
and interpreted for its immediate use by 
the participating student. 
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THE ILLINOIS WELFARE ASSOCIATION SURVEYS ITS FIELD" 


CARL K. SCHMIDT, JR. 


in a period of considerable uncer- 

tainty, in which opinions frequently 
do not get an opportunity to “jell.” 
Times are uncertain because of rapid 
change in social conventions, yielding re- 
sults of both real and apparent portent. 
Consider this: within a score of years a 
major economic depression with tre- 
mendous social loss; two wars with death 
and destruction supervening ; the develop- 
ment of atomic warfare; and the fact 
that our most important argument is 
whether or not the new hydrogen bomb 
can destroy all life upon the earth. War 
and the atom—occasionally supplanted 
by crime and inflation! 

Chesterton said that “man is superior 
to all things around him and yet is con- 
stantly at their mercy.” It is understand- 
able that psychiatrists talk of wide- 
spread neuroses among our population. 
We lead lives of quiet desperation. We 
are bewildered by the rapidity and 
scope of great forces moving around us. 
They impinge upon our personal frustra- 
tions, compounding our fears, hates, and 
prejudices. Under such circumstances, if 
we develop an apathy, it is at least un- 
derstandable. But an apathetic attitude is 
simply an unhealthy withdrawal from 
reality. We have not as yet been able to 
fit the rapidly changing pieces together 
to see the wholeness of our life and work. 

Our particular work deals with wel- 
fare services. There is some apathy in 
this area. We become so preoccupied 
with alleviation of need and with re- 


I DO not need to tell you that we are 


t President’s address to the Illinois Welfare Asso- 
ciation, October 29, 1950. 
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habilitation that we become subject to 
attack in an area that we have taken too 
much for granted. We have become apa- 
thetic, for instance, in our public rela- 
tions. It should not be necessary to re- 
iterate fundamental truths buttressing 
our profession; but, if we are challenged, 
let us meet the challenge head-on and 
answer it forthrightly. 

The charges are familiar to you: Wel- 
fare people are pinks, are Communists; 
they want to give the state away; they 
are ‘“do-gooders’”’; they waste the tax- 
payers’ money; from one periodical, 
“.,.the improper use of relief funds 
must be stopped if national bankruptcy 
is to be avoided”; and from another 
periodical, “I say relief is ruining fami- 
lies—that the relief setup is sapping their 
will to work—that it is encouraging 
cynicism, petty chiseling and bare-faced 
immorality—that it is inefficient, profli- 
gate and unwilling to distinguish between 
those in need and those who are taking 
a paid vacation at public expense.” 
There you have it. 

We cannot be indifferent to the forces 
which are shaping public opinion. We 
must analyze ourselves—perhaps a some- 
what depressing but nevertheless inter- 
esting prospect—and honestly consider 
the results of our deliberations. 

It has been said that relief is “big 
business,” that it is “your business,”’ 
that it is “everybody’s business.’”’ But 
relief or assistance or welfare services is 
not our “‘business” except in the sense 
that we should pay attention to its 
operations. Business, as we generally 
think of it, provides its own checks and 
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balances. A business not well managed 
becomes a casualty of competition. This 
is not so with a welfare agency. Typically 
we do not have competition. A poorly 
managed agency does not have competi- 
tors to sharpen its administrative tech- 
niques or improve its policy formation, 
and the agency limps along in the throes 
of that dread disease, pernicious inertia, 
until finally the force of public opinion 
overhauls the administration or pro- 
gram. We must look to public opinion asa 
barometer—and the barometer has been 
falling. If we are to ride out the storm, 
we must batten down the hatches for 
economy and trim the sails for efficiency. 
We will need to use our sea anchor of po- 
litical philosophy to steady our course. 
Let it be known then that the social 
work profession and welfare workers 
generally do mot subscribe to com- 
munism, or totalitarianism, or any other 
ism which constitutes a threat to our 
way of life, but rather we stand for a 
free democracy. Let it be known then 
that we consider the principles of ef- 
ficiency and economy not the sole prov- 
ince of industry but rather to be essential 
requirements in the proper administra- 
tion and operation of welfare services. 
Let us admit the facts: Of course there 
are “chiselers’’ on welfare rolls. Who in 
his right mind thinks that when an 
ordinary person becomes a public as- 
sistance recipient he immediately sprouts 
wings and becomes an angel? Why in 
the world—with great forces of FBI, 
state police, county police, city police; 
with penitentiaries, jails, and reforma- 
tories—why do some people think re- 
cipients of assistance and services will 
not try to get something for nothing any 
more than people who are not recipients? 
Or that welfare workers are any more 
adept at policing than society’s estab- 
lished forces are? Of course there are 


“chiselers,”’ because recipients are a part 
of the general population, but they are 
removed as fast as is economically pos- 
sible, with reimbursement of expendi- 
tures and with prosecution. 

Does welfare cause family disintegra- 
tion? Does a man divorce or desert his 
wife because he knows that the family 
will get assistance from some welfare 
agency? Even without such an agency, 
surely he would know that the family 
would not be allowed to starve. The cost 
then would fall unevenly upon a few. 
However, in any case of this type, the 
seeds of family dissolution have sprouted 
long before assistance comes into the 
picture. Furthermore, special staffs and 
techniques are utilized to trace the ab- 
sent parent and to secure contributions 
for the support of the families. 

Does welfare contribute to immoral- 
ity? Does anyone honestly think that a 
woman conceives children for the pur- 
pose of securing assistance? Are there 
people so naive as to believe that the 
emotional and physical drive for pro- 
creation is predicated upon an economic 
profit? Surely there can be no objection 
to enabling children to live and grow up 
even though illegitimate? If we find dis- 
taste in illegitimacy as such, then let us at- 
tack the problem full on. There are prob- 
ably six or seven times as many illegiti- 
mate children outside the assistance pro- 
gram in Illinois as in the programs. The 
rate of infants born outside marriage in 
the country during 1948 was nearly 80 per 
cent greater than it was in 1940, and the 
number of such infants increased 45 per 
cent. Do not tell me that welfare caused 
this situation ! Illegitimacy in the welfare 
programs is relatively negligible. If there 
are those who are so concerned about 
illegitimacy, what are they doing about 
the main body of the problem? If we are 
to rid welfare programs of “illegiti- 
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mates,” somebody must devise a means 
of stemming the increase in illegitimacy 
in the general population. 

Or is it that objection is taken to pay- 
ing public money for illegitimate chil- 
dren? If so, are we to exclude all illegiti- 
mate children from _ tax-supported 
schools, from tax-supported playgrounds, 
from tax-supported libraries? That does 
not make sense, does it? Surely, then, we 
can at least provide them with food, 
clothing, and shelter. Whom do we want 
to penalize? The child? What has he 
done to be penalized? The mother? How 
penalize her? If the assistance grant is 
reduced, the balance is spread over all 
the family with consequent lowering of 
the standard of living to starvation 
levels. If you cancel the grant entirely, 
the family may (1) starve, (2) receive 
assistance from friends or neighbors— 
does this solve the problem? Or should 
the child be taken away from the 
mother? In what county can you find 
foster-homes for children? And, if you 
could place the children, what county 
can pay what it costs? And would you 
inflict such penalties on illegitimacy in 
the general population as well? Respon- 
sibility for maintaining, or should we 
say “reactivating,” the moral code is the 
job of religion and of the whole society. 
Welfare’s major job is to maintain the 
family unit and to give all children a 
fair opportunity to survive. The problem 
of illegitimacy is a long-time problem of 
developing socially acceptable morals in 
the whole population. 

Are welfare workers ‘‘do-gooders’’? I 
hope they do good. Take a purely hypo- 
thetical case. A sixteen-year-old boy kills 
another boy with a knife because he 
does not like to be pushed around. What 
if you found that he was one of two 
illegitimate sons of a mentally retarded 
mother who was caring for a bedridden 


grandmother, all of them living in an 
attic, the boy at sixteen still in grade 
school, the father’s whereabouts un- 
known since conception. Could you ever 
have done enough good in a case such as 
this? “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.”” Does this mean anything at 
all? Or do we go to church for an hour 
or two a week and then do as we please 
the rest of the time? Even those who pre- 
cede “‘good”’ by a dollar sign should be 
astute enough to recognize the waste, 
actual and potential, of unemployment 
and lost production; physical and men- 
tal disease and squandered educational 
funds; juvenile delinquency, crime, and 
family disintegration. 

Does welfare create a “relief mental- 
ity,” whatever that is? I assume that 
what is meant is that “‘once a recipient, 
always a recipient,” that people would 
rather live off the government than work 
and that welfare workers let them do it. 

Not so long ago—in fact in 1939— 
there were 1,400,000 persons dependent 
on public aid in Illinois. During the 
World War years, when jobs could be 
had, that number dropped to about 
230,000, or to about one-sixth of what it 
had been. Does that sound like an “I 
won’t work” philosophy? And just how 
competitive are the skills of those on 
assistance? The biggest group is the Old 
Age Pension group—123,000 of them. 
They average seventy-five years of age. 
They come into my office almost every 
day. What do you think they want—more 
money? No—they want jobs! Believe it 
or not. Who will give them jobs? Next 
are the Dependent Children families. 
Lots of the mothers want to work if 
somebody will take care of the children. 
A good share should not work, even if 
they would, because of the age of the 
children. What business will hire an ap- 
plicant whose prime experience is man- 
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aging a home and bringing up children? 
There are some jobs for these people, of 
course, but they are highly selective. 
The Blind Assistance recipients can and 
do find work occasionally. The General 
Assistance recipient is typically middle 
aged or over, frequently is ill or dis- 
abled, and has work skills suitable for on- 
ly marginal employment. Typically, he is 
the last to be hired, whether he is on as- 
sistance or not. Well, there you are— 
any time industry will accept these peo- 
ple they can have them. In the meantime 
the rest of the population pays the 
freight in varying degrees of cheerfulness. 

Industry has been doing an outstand- 
ing job in internal research—production 
techniques, consumer opinion, etc. In 
latter years considerable attention has 
been given general economic research. 
Maybe the day will come when they will 
expand into the field of social research to 
eliminate and to prevent dependency. 
They will find that a very beneficial field. 
They will reduce taxes. They will not 
only reduce taxes but also increase the 
production of goods and services, raising 
the general standard of living for all. 
In the past, of course, raising the general 
standard of living has not been a 
conscious goal of the free-enterprise sys- 
tem; it has been a fortuitous by-product. 
But the operation of the system has re- 
sulted in the highest standard of living 
of all time and consequently must be 
respected and protected—protected even 
from itself. The free-enterprise system 
would destroy itself if completely free. 
It was because of this threat that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission came 
into being and later the Federal Trade 
Commission; then there followed a 
galaxy of alphabetical regulatory agen- 
cies. This was not government ownership 
or even government control, but merely 
regulation—setting the rules of the game 
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so that no one would get hurt—in the 
same sense that we have traffic police- 
men. And so we have a modified system, 
a regulated economy of free enterprisers. 

But a free-enterprise system has an- 
other by-product—unemployment. It is 
costly not only for its maintenance but 
also for the lost production which will 
never be recovered. Unemployment we 
must somehow at least reduce, and we 
must continue the attack on other drains 
on our national energy, such as crime 
and delinquency, mental and physical 
disability, and family disintegration. We 
will never, of course, complete the job— 
but we will have as our goal freedom and 
independence, satisfying and productive 
work, and peace of mind and happiness. 

Welfare assistance and services are by 
no means an adequate solution to our 
problems—they are simply stopgaps. 
Welfare workers have been forceful and 
vocal in their criticism of a system which 
permitted the contributory insurance 
program to lag and dawdle while the less 
acceptable means-test program was per- 
mitted to increase and expand by leaps 
and bounds. The recent expansion of 
benefits and coverage of the Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance program has been 
long overdue. 

In the course of time assistance for the 
aged will become a minor program of 
supplementation when OASI is insuffi- 
cient. To some extent OASI will reduce 
Aid to Dependent Children; but, with 
two-thirds of the ADC load the result 
of broken homes, it will take something 
more than the mechanics of economics 
to remedy the situation. It will take a 
combined effort of the clergy and educa- 
tors and trained social workers and 
family counselors to meet this problem. 

The present bent of society is still 
mechanical, and greater efforts prob- 
ably will be made to stabilize employ- 
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ment at high levels. Assistance programs 
will decrease in scope and importance, 
with emphasis gradually shifting to wel- 
fare services by trained workers in 
fields such as vocational counseling, em- 
ployment, child welfare, family counsel- 
ing, recreation, housing, rehabilitation, 
services for the chronically ill, nutrition, 
family management, and mental hy- 
giene. 

With respect to private enterprise 
and private effort, the role of govern- 
ment should be that of assumption of 
authority and responsibility only when 
private effort cannot carry the burden. 
It should be that of regulation or co- 
ordination when necessary, of stimula- 
tion, and of encouragement at all times. 


Government should be sufficiently flex- 
ible to expand or contract in accordance 
with the ability of private effort to meet 
the problem. Unfortunately, it is in this 
latter area that government seems to 
have the most difficulty. 

We appear to be in a period of social 
change—moving from an era of ma- 
terialism to an era of humanism, from 
dealing with things to dealing with peo- 
ple. The great advances of the future 
will be in the field of human relations— 
in understanding ourselves and one an- 
other—in learning to live a satisfying 
life within ourselves—and in learning to 
live with others. 
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CULTURAL FACTORS IN SOCIAL WORK 
PRACTICE AND EDUCATION’ 


FLORENCE ROCKWOOD KLUCKHOHN 


growth of social work from its 
origins of personal and volunteer 
philanthropy into a major profes- 
sion in American society is unquestion- 
ably one of the most significant changes 
of recent times. Now we look to the fu- 
ture of the profession. As it becomes in- 
creasingly important in the lives of per- 
sons in almost all segments of our society, 
it is certain to find itself with a major re- 
sponsibility not just on one but on both 
shoulders. There is the responsibility to 
which it has long been accustomed—that 
to the individual or individual family in 
need of aid or guidance. Less large as yet 
—perhaps not even clearly recognized— 
but potentially even greater is the re- 
sponsibility to the whole society in a 
period of stress and change. 

We live today in a period of unprece- 
dented strain and uncertainty. The ques- 
tion which at times is in the minds of us 
all is that of whether the American way 
of life will endure or change and, if it 
changes, in what directions will it go. A 
group so much in the service of so many 
as is that of the trained social workers 
must, or certainly should, play a promi- 
nent role in a life-drama more complex 
than any yet known in our history. 

This is the first of the reasons why a 
knowledge of our society, its cultural 
heritage in all its variations as these are 
different from or similar to those of other 
nations, is of such critical importance. 
The day has passed when common-sense 

*A paper read at the annual meeting of the 


American Association of Schools of Social Work held 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in January, 1950. 
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assumptions about American culture can 
give the cues for action. The stage is too 
wide, the scenes too many, and the 
drama itself too complicated and too 
serious for extemporizing. 

During the past year I have been made 
increasingly aware of the interest of the 
many schools of social work in the work 
of anthropologists and sociologists. Just 
recently I have had from Miss King of 
Fordham University a copy of the sum- 
marized results of the questionnaire on 
the status of cultural studies in the 
schools of social work. Many of the rele- 
vant questions are raised in this sum- 
mary. Three general questions are 
phrased: (1) What is culture? (2) How 
does one learn the fact and significance 
of culture differences? (3) Of what use to 
the field of social work is a knowledge of 
culture? More specific and evaluative 
questions posed in the summary are 
these: First, what is the American way 
of life, what diversities exist within it, 
and how should these diversities be 
understood and treated? Second, what 
strains exist within the American system 
which make personality integration diffi- 
cult for individuals growing up in it? 

It is possible in the space of a short 


article to discuss only a very few of the © 


many aspects of culture which are of im- 
portance to either or both of the goals of 
social work personnel. Very briefly I shall 
state the approach to cultural problems 
which seems most profitable. Subse- 
quently, I shall focus upon just two of 
the more specific problems—the question 
of diversity relative to our dominant 
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orientations, and one particular kind of 
strain in the American family system, 
that in the feminine role. 

In the questionnaire results several 
definitions of culture are submitted. They 
are on the whole adequate ones and, 
although somewhat different, are in es- 
sential agreement. One which I like bet- 
ter, for the reason that it includes the 
implicit as well as the explicit patterning 
of culture, is this: “‘A culture is an his- 
torically derived system of explicit and 
implicit designs for living, which tends 
to be shared by all or specially designated 
members of a group.’” 

However, it is not the definition of 
culture as such which is important. It is 
the meaning of cultural factors in the 
lives of people. The obvious fact that 
people of different societies follow differ- 
ent customs has long been recognized. 
That these different customs—them- 
selves observable to the eye—are ex- 
pressions of fairly fundamentally dif- 
ferent ways of answering basic human 
problems has not been so clearly under- 
stood. Indeed, one wonders if many un- 
derstand this fact at all. The assumption 
that basic human nature is everywhere 
the same—that beneath superficially dif- 
ferent customs there is a commonness— 
has kept us from recognizing the signifi- 
cance of a truly profound kind of differ- 
ence. 

This is certainly not to say that there 
is not commonness. It has been the seri- 
ous mistake of some cultural anthropolo- 
gists to push the concept of culture dif- 
ference to untenable extremes. But we 
must know what we mean when we speak 
of that which all humans have in com- 
mon and of the ways in which they dif- 


2 Clyde Kluckhohn and William H. Kelly, “The 
Concept of Culture,” in Science of Man in the World 
Crisis, ed. Ralph Linton (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1945), Pp. 97- 


fer. We must look at the problems of uni- 
versals and differences and the relations 
between them on at least three levels of 
conceptualization. At the one extreme is 
the fact that all peoples face common 
human problems—problems which arise 
out of the human situation. There is, for 
example, no society which does not have 
a definition of man’s relation to the uni- 
verse, a definition of man’s relation to 
his fellow-men, a conception of the in- 


‘nate nature of man, and a conception of 


man’s relation to the time dimensions— 
the past, the present, and the future. It 
is also true that all societies must deal 
with the facts of biological relatedness, 
of age and sex differences, of certain basic 
psychological characteristics and needs. 
They all must cope with the whole range 
of functional needs of both individuals 
and the total society. This is to say that 
all societies have some variety of institu- 
tions which we have labeled the ‘‘eco- 
nomic,” “educational,’’ “religious,” and 
“recreational.’’ All have some kind of 
family structure and some version of a 
political-power structure and a ranking 
order which we commonly call “stratifi- 
cation.”’ 

At the opposite conceptual extreme 
we have the kind of concrete differences 
which are readily observable and classi- 
fied. These are the differences which exist 
in marriage customs, in eating habits, in 
the legal and political status of women, 
and in the thousands of other customs. 

But the truly crucial question is what 
lies in between the universality of cer- 
tain problems, needs, and functions and 
the concretized differences of specific pat- 
terns. It is on this level that we must deal 
with basic cultural orientations—the 
“cultural predispositions,”’ if one prefers 
that term.’ It is the cultural orientations 


3 For a more complete theoretical statement of 
cultural orientations see Florence R. Kluckhohn, 
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of a people, often difficult to formulate 
and frequently as difficult to understand, 
which we need to know even more than 
specific differences, for they are the basic 
principles in accordance with which spe- 
cific institutions are patterned. It is only 
through an understanding of variety or 
difference at this level that we can in 
large part explain why seemingly similar 
institutional changes in two societies 
turn out to be really quite different. It is 
this understanding which tells us why a 
hundred years of American rule in our 
Southwest have not made typical Ameri- 
cans out of very many Mexicans, or, 
again, why it is that some of our ethnic 
groups can beand are assimilated into the 
American system much more easily and 
rapidly than others. It is only analysis of 
this order which gives us understanding 
of why the legal rules and some customs 
which give to American woman such a 
high political and social status do not in- 
sure her contentment and emotional 
stability. 

To phrase this another way, institu- 
tions can be changed, people can be 
shifted from a rural to an urban type of 
life, specific laws and rules can be al- 
tered, but the changes are not the same 
from one society to another—even one 
group to another. They vary in accord 
with fundamental cultural predisposi- 
tions. In time, institutional and situa- 
tional changes may and do effect changes 
in the cultural orientations, but the rate 
of change is much slower in basic orien- 
tations than in certain institutions. 

Let me illustrate what I mean from a 
culture that I have personally made some 
study of—the Mexican. Mexican culture, 
in its orientations, is as radically differ- 
ent from our own as any I know. Take 


“Dominant and Substitute Profiles of Cultural Ori- 
entations: Their Significance for the Analysis of 
Class Structure,” Social Forces, May, 1950. 


only a few of the contrasts. We are a 
people who put our stress on future time. 
We believe in progress, in the bigger and 
better. We rationalize failure in terms of 
another chance in the future. Also, we 
are, in general, oriented to a rational 
mastery of situations. Above all, we em- 
phasize achievement, success, and make 
our judgments of people primarily in 
terms of what they have done, are doing, 
or will do. And the theory is that man is 
related to other men in an individualistic 
way. He must be independent, must be 
willing to take initiative and to accept 
responsibility. In every respect the Mexi- 
can is different. His time orientation is 
neither the future nor the past but the 
present. Individualistic relationships 
have almost no meaning for him, as he 
lives enmeshed in lineally defined family 
structures where responsibility and ini- 
tiative are clearly a matter of age and 
status. He accepts what comes in what- 
ever situation with small thought that 
he has any power or will to overcome or 
master obstacles. The good person to 
him is not the successful one, the one 
who achieves, but rather the one who 
obediently and graciously plays out the 
role defined for him. 

Of course, not all Americans or all 
Mexicans live in accordance with these 
orientations, as here hastily sketched. 
There is, and probably must be, variance 
in all societies. But for the moment we 
are speaking of the dominant mode in 
orientations. 

What, then, happens to the Mexican 
who is urbanized? How does a city like 
Mexico City differ from an American 
metropolis? How does Mexican indus- 
trialization differ from ours? To anyone 
who has traveled widely in Mexico or 
who has lived any time in such a city as 
Mexico City or Oaxaca, some of the dif- 
ferences are obvious because they are so 
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extreme. Mexico has trains, has city 
transportation systems. There are even 
schedules for the running of trains, 
streetcars, and busses. But these sched- 
ules mean very little. Once when my 
husband and I were trying to get back 
to the States from a northern Mexico 
city, we inquired in vain as to when the 
train would arrive. But we were told not 
to worry and to go back to the seaside 
place where we were staying—a place six 
miles from the city. When word came 
that the train was likely to arrive, the 
railway man, who was a relative of a taxi- 
driver, would give the notice. The taxi- 
driver would then notify the hotel man, 
who was in some way related to him. We 
would be notified and then called for. 
This, indeed, is what happened—and at 
4:00 A.M.! Another time we were far 
down in Mexico in another city. Again 
we wanted to leave and were trying to 
find out if there was any Pullman space 
on the train to Vera Cruz. No one knew, 
and no one would know until the train 
came in. The hour of arrival was not 
known either, but somehow we got notice 
of it. On our way to the station, we found 
ourselves in the middle of a celebration. 
A fiesta had come into being all because 
the train had for once come in on time. 
It had, it seems, got later and later each 
day until finally it again hit the day and 
hour of its schedule by simply dropping 
out a period of time. The celebration, of 
course, held up the train, since the train 
crew and passengers had to celebrate too. 
It left the city once more on its backward 
schedule. 

These are extreme instances to be sure, 
but they demonstrate well the orienta- 
tions which do permeate Mexican life, 
whether urban or rural. And they are the 
orientations of Mexicans in this country 
of whom we have—when we count both 
those around whom we closed our borders 


in 1848 and those who have more re- 
cently migrated to the United States— 
several million. Indeed, in the country 
as a whole, the Mexican group consti- 
tutes one of our largest ethnic minorities 
and one of our most difficult problems. 
We have had a hundred years in a state 
like New Mexico to solve problems of cul- 
tural adjustment, and on the whole they 
remain unsolved. We put in school sys- 
tems like those we had on the plains of 
Kansas or on Iowa prairies and then 
came to wonder why Mexicans could not 
learn. Since our assumption in our edu- 
cational system has been the noncultural 
one that all people are rational, the an- 
swer had to be that Mexicans were sim- 
ply not biologically as well endowed as 
other Americans. They were inherently 
less intelligent. Or take the now eco- 
nomically dispossessed Mexican migrant 
to southwestern cities. Without achieve- 
ment concepts he could not compete 
with Americans and lost his land. Pushed 
into the city as a worker, he does not 
easily fit in. He has been accustomed to 
taking time off for things other than 
work. He has also been accustomed to 
sending a brother or cousin or some other 
family member to take his place on the 
job when he for good reasons to himself 
did not go. That there was such a matter 
as technical competence or special skill 
which the brother or cousin probably 
lacked did not matter much to him. They 
matter a very great deal to the American 
employer, of course. The Mexican has 
also been accustomed to a dependent 
relationship upon his employer—his pa- 
tron. He cannot understand why his 
Anglo employer will not become his 
father-figure, the one to look after his 
affairs and his welfare. The employer on 
his side becomes completely impatient 
with a worker who cannot or will not be 
independent and reliable in the American 
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sense. No understanding at all exists be- 
tween them except in rare instances. 

This lack of cultural communication 
is also seen in the social work field. New 
Mexico is not, of course, as far out on the 
front in this field as are other states, and 
funds are low because the state is not a 
wealthy one. But it is not often realized 
by the agencies that the many Mexicans 
on relief are a relationally disoriented 
people who are seeking a particular kind 
of familistic guidance as much or more 
than economic help. The seriousness of 
the situation from thesocial service point 
of view can be measured by the fact that 
in the late thirties approximately 75-80 
per cent of all Mexicans in the state were 
on some one or another relief roll. Since 
the population of the state is half Mexi- 
can, the magnitude of the problem is 
obvious. 

The case of Mexicans gives us the kind 
of dramatic cultural contrast which will 
aid us to study the differences of other 
ethnic groups who fit at varying points 
on the cultural continuum. Some groups 
which have come into the United States 
—the Danish farmers of the Middle West, 
for example—have been similar enough 
in their cultural orientations to make the 
shift to the American culture with more 
ease and greater haste than most groups. 
Italians, especially those from southern 
Italian peasant groups, who in many 
ways are rather like Mexicans, have been 
different enough for their assimilation to 
be comparatively difficult. 

We come thus to two main problems of 
significance to the fields of social work, 
education, and any other which in any 
way must deal with our diversity. The 
first of these is, of course, how we 
learn the differences and then interpret 
their meaning. A corollary to this is the 
question as to whether we must learn all 
specific differences of all groups. Quite 


clearly, I think, the answer to the latter 
question is No. We must learn the general 
kind of variation which can exist—must 
learn the framework, that is, into which 
we can fit a wide variety of differences. 
That this is probably best learned by a 
more or less thorough knowledge of some 
one or two groups different from our own 
is true. It is my belief that all social 
scientists—and I would add all people in 
the field of social work—should, if at all 
possible, spend a period of time immers- 
ing themselves in a cultural situation dif- 
ferent from their own. Most of us are so 
constituted that we must experience dif- 
ference, must feel it to have an under- 
standing of it. The intellectual absorp- 
tion of descriptions of difference does not 
suffice. 

The second problem is what use we 
make of our knowledge of the cultural 
difference, once we have it. There are two 
aspects to this problem—one which has 
to do with the individual case and one 
which has to do with the society as a 
whole. 

Concerning the first: The knowledge of 
cultural variation is clearly an additional 
tool to be used as supplementary to the 
conceptual tools afforded by the more 
individualistic psychological approaches. 
Even the most thorough knowledge of a 
culture such as the Mexican will not give 
us the key to the understanding of the 
individual Mexican. But, since the per- 
sonality of any individual is in some large 
part shaped and molded by the culture 
in which he is socialized, we can, with a 
knowledge of the culture, factor out that 
which is common to a group, thus leaving 
more clear-cut that which is clearly in- 
dividual. More important than this econ- 
omy measure, we run much less risk of 
giving the kind of guidance or help which 
may be etther useless or even detrimental. 

Before turning to the tremendously 
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important use of a knowledge of cultural 
factors for the problem of the total so- 
ciety, I want to put forth a warning. Cul- 
tural anthropology and sociology are not 
yet fully mature sciences with well-in- 
tegrated theories. They have much to 
offer to those who must deal with the 
actual problems of human adjustment 
and maladjustment, but they do not 
have completely validated or even con- 
sistent answers to many of the questions 
which may be raised. We are, for exam- 
ple, only beginning to develop the kind 
of conceptualization of such important 
factors as cultural orientations which 
will permit us to put some scientific rigor 
in the measurement of them. Much that 
has been done to date, however brilliant 
and suggestive (which it most certainly 
is), is still somewhat impressionistic in 
crucial areas. The same can be said, of 
course, for much in the fields of psychol- 
ogy. There is, for example, a great deal in 
the theories of psychoanalysis which 
cannot satisfy the canons of science. As 
for the integration of psychological, so- 
ciological, and cultural theories—an in- 
tegration which must be achieved if we 
are to have a science of human behavior 
—there is only a bare beginning. 

I make these statements partly as a 
precaution against expecting too much 
from cultural and sociological analyses 
with a resultant disillusionment. But 
even more I make them with the hope 
that in the field of social work there can 
be found the means of helping to achieve 
the goal of integration. I see no reason 
why, with sophistication at both the psy- 
chological and the cultural levels, social 
workers should not make significant con- 
tributions even though their aim is not 
the strictly scientific one. Concretely, I 
believe that collaboration is possible on 
specific projects, and my hope is that 


much closer co-operation in general will 
develop and develop soon. 

Perhaps a secondary reason for these 
precautionary remarks is a safeguarding 
of a point of view about the diversity in 
the American system which is not com- 
pletely in accord with some of the ideas 
being expressed today. We have diver- 
sity, we need to understand it. Any and 
all persons in positions which influence 
in any way the lives of our people—and 
this includes educators, planning boards 
of all kinds, as well as those who deal 
with the problems of social welfare—need 
to know first the nature of the dominant 
American culture. We need to know our- 
selves and then those who are different. 
And certainly one thing we must take 
into account in our self-knowledge is our 
basic sentimentality and our will to act 
without thinking through the conse- 
quences of our actions. Achievement and 
the will to mastery are strong within us. 

Within recent years we have been 
made aware of an error in our ways. We 
have been shown what hardships the 
unthinking middle-class ideology of the 
melting pot has created for our many 
minorities. We have books which show 
us how middle-class-minded  school- 
teachers and social workers have failed 
to reach many of those they aim to serve 
because of a lack of appreciation of the 
goodness of difference. Groups have 
sprung up all over the country to foster 
the idea of difference. Plans have been 
created to make us aware of the enrich- 
ment to our total society provided by 
difference and diversity. 

But, before we rush headlong in this 
direction, let us take a second look. There 
are societies—Switzerland is one—where 
real cultural difference has been pre- 
served throughout a long period of years. 
Even there, however, there is something 
which is essentially Swiss. But the im- 














portant point is that there are three 
groups involved and the country is small. 
America is a large country, and the dif- 
ferences are almost too numerous to be 
counted. If we are to have cohesion in so 
large a space and with so many varying 
groups, a common denominator is a cul- 
tural imperative. The melting pot cannot 
be put in the cupboard to rust. I am not 
really fearful that it will be. Recently I 
was told this story: A teacher in an east- 
ern public school was so thoroughly com- 
mitted to the value of diversity that she 
went beyond the requirements of the 
school in having national pageants, in 
displaying the arts of the various groups. 
But in her class she had a small girl 
recently arrived from a middle-western 
town. Day after day an argument went 
on which centered chiefly on the pronun- 
ciation of the word ‘“‘water.” “It simply 
isn’t ‘water,’ my dear. It is ‘wAter.’”’ 

It is not the melting-pot ideology 
which is wrong. It is our way of prepar- 
ing people for it. If I may return to the 
Mexican case: We cannot simultaneously 
accept the diversity of Mexican cultural 
orientations and expect Mexicans to 
become well enough assimilated for at 
least some sizable proportion of them to 
become successful Americans. Mexican 
orientations—in our system—assure very 
little for individuals except a lack of mo- 
bility and a general lower-class status. 
Indeed the other group in America which 
has orientations most similar to the 
Mexican is the nonaspiring, generalized 
lower-class group, which from the point 
of view of the total society is primarily a 
residual group. 

However, it is not enough simply to 
present Mexicans or any other unassimi- 
lated or partially assimilated group with 
American educational opportunities, the 
right to vote in elections they do not 
understand, the right to participate in an 
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economic system which operates accord- 
ing to universal standards that are alien 
to their own highly personalized and 
familistic relationship system. They need 
more help than they have had—help 
that is dependent upon a knowledge of 
what both their culture and our culture 
are—in order that they can make their 
adjustments without too much strain for 
individuals and too much conflict be- 
tween groups. Our way of dealing with 
the ethnic problems in the past, good in 
many respects and often well-inten- 
tioned, has been lacking in three respects. 
It did not take into account the enduring 
quality of cultural orientations; it as- 
sumed too much rationality in behavior; 
and, finally, those doing the educating or 
giving the guidance were insufficiently 
aware of the nature of their own cultural 
orientations. These limitations have been 
as evident in dealing with the problems 
of persons on different socioeconomic lev- 
els as in the case of ethnic groups. Our 
dominant culture is middle class, and 
most persons in educational and guidance 
work accept implicitly if not explicitly 
middle-class orientations as the only 
possible ones. The possibility of variance 
which really is variance and not outright 
deviance—as a delinquent gang is devi- 
ant—has not been recognized. Even in 
matters of deviance there has been a 
failure to understand that it is frequently 
the goals of the group which are deviant 
rather than the case being one of psycho- 
logically abnormal individuals. 

The argument being advanced is not 
the simple one of America as it is and as 
it has been. It is not even an argument 
for the dominant culture as it now is. We 
do need more diversity in American so- 
ciety. But the kind we need is variation 
which will permit individuals a wider 
range of creative expression than our 
rather narrowly grooved economic inter- 
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ests now permit. We need more socially 
approved goals than economic success in 
an occupational system where the num- 
ber of places at the top is always small. 
If we do not create an interest in Ameri- 
cans for this widening of the goal struc- 
ture, it is highly probable that our suc- 
cess and achievement orientations, our 
looking to progress in future time, may 
well be altered. 

It is also true that this rather narrow 
emphasis upon a certain kind of occupa- 
tional success is what creates the great- 
est strain for many individuals in our 
social system. There is no time to discuss 
the many kinds of strain. I want to focus 
on just one—that of the feminine role in 
the typical family system. The family 
system is of critical importance in the 
adjustment of individuals of all ages and 
is of particular importance in many of 
the specific problems with which social 
agencies must deal. 

We do not, of course, have a single 
family system. There are variations by 
class and also by ethnic group and by 
generation within ethnic group. There is, 
however, an ideal-type family which is 
that of our dominant middle-class cul- 
ture. All other families either are striving 
to become like this one or have for situa- 
tional or other reasons gone in a different 
direction. But even these are in some 
sense dominated by the kind of pattern- 
ing expected in the middle-class family. 

This family system is quite different 
from that found in most societies of the 
world. Patterned in accord with our 
dominant orientations—those of doing, 
future time, individualistic relation- 


ships, and the emphasis upon ration- 
al mastery of situations—our family is 
really made secondary to the occupa- 
tional system. Family status to a marked 
degree is a derivative of occupational 
roles rather than occupational roles be- 


ing derived from kinship status as is the 
case in so many societies. Our ideal fam- 
ily is the small, isolated, nuclear family; 
generational ties are disregarded almost 
to the limits of possibility; and even the 
internal structuring of family roles with 
its relative lack of functional rigidity ap- 
proximates the kind of role-structuring 
which characterizes our occupational sys- 
tem. It is doubtful that there is another 
family system which is so well geared to 
the demands of a highly rationalized oc- 
cupational system. Individuals who are 
trained for autonomous independence 
and for flexible adjustments, individuals 
who are released as early as possible from 
family ties and given freedom to move, 
are the kind of individuals our occupa- 
tional system seeks and the kind which 
have made it the expanding productive 
system it is. 

There are strains for adolescents in 
this system and strains, too, for adult 
males. But the greatest structural strain 
is that upon the feminine role. In the 
analysis of this we must use sociological 
structural concepts as well as cultural 
ones. Indeed, it should be mentioned 
that cultural concepts used without ref- 
erence to action processes and to the 
social structuring in role and other terms 
often leads to little more than a static 
analysis. Thus I make the strong sugges- 
tion that in whatever plans are made 
for inclusion of cultural studies the 
problems of structure and process which 
have been dealt with more by sociologists 
not be overlooked or lost sight of. 

It is, for example, from sociology that 
we get such concepts as the autonomous 
and representative roles, the concepts of 
specific and diffuse function.4 We need 

4 These and other concepts relating to role-struc- 
turing are taken from the work of Talcott Parsons: 


see Essays in Sociological Theory Pure and Applied 
(Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1949). Note espe- 
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these concepts and others, as well as 
those of cultural factors, in order to 
understand the kinds of strain women 
face in the feminine role. Our type of 
culture gives its greatest rewards to the 
autonomous role—the role which the in- 
dividual wins for himself and main- 
tains in relative independence of other 
ties. The chief example of such a role is 
the masculine occupational role. In our 
large urban industrial and business areas 
the man ideally makes his own way, seeks 
his own level; and the role he occupies in 
the economic realm is not intrinsically 
related to his family role, is not de- 
pendent on it. Children are trained for 
independent roles almost from baby- 
hood, and a part of the so-called ‘“‘adoles- 
cent-conflict period” is a further asser- 
tion of independence. 

For women the important fact here is 
that they too as young children and as 
adolescents and young adults are trained 
for independent autonomous roles. They 
have approximately the same kind of 
schooling, and they compete in classrooms 
—even in those where abstract economics 
or physics are taught—with boys. The 
popularity or glamour aspect of the femi- 
nine role is essentially an autonomous 
achieved role. While all this training 
proceeds, there is virtually none of the 
sort which trains women for diffuse— 
that is, nonspecialized—and representa- 
tive roles. Yet, when women marry and 
become mothers, it is precisely this latter 
kind of role they are expected to assume. 
We make much of the mother aspect of 
the role—so much, in fact, that we are in 
danger of creating guilt feelings in 
mothers or making them needlessly 
anxious when little Johnny’s behavior 
does not accord with the latest book. Yet 





cially the article “The Professions and Social Struc- 
ture,” pp. 185-200. 


for the domestic role as a whole the so- 
ciety gives few positive rewards. Domes- 
tic tasks are not perceived as creative 
ones on the whole. They are, instead, jobs 
to be done, and manufacturers in their 
advertisements never miss a chance to 
picture the drudgery of what their de- 
vices aim to eliminate or mitigate. Cook- 
stoves are now so well controlled auto- 
matically that women need not stay 
home at all. And how better can it be 
implied that staying at home is a mis- 
fortune? 

It is off in the occupational world that 
one finds the real rewards and the com- 
panionship of people as well. The home 
with its independent and hard-pressed 
husband, its ever more independent chil- 
dren who before many years will be 
gone for good, is a lonely place where 
women all too often brood upon what 
might have been. 

This is not a problem which faces one 
woman, it is common to all American 
women. Some adjust better than others. 
We do have many contented women in 
our American homes, but we are fully 
aware from all that is being written to- 
day, from the reports of psychiatrists 
and others, from the statistics of employ- 
ment, that a vast number is not con- 
tented. The woman away all day on a 
job may frequently be a failure as a 
mother in critical years, but how much 
better is the one who stays at home in a 
state of frustration? I, for one, doubt 
that the gain is very great. 

Our culture and social structure pro- 
vide only a confused definition of the 
feminine role. The psychological adjust- 
ment of any individual woman, any in- 
dividual wife and mother, has to be 
made within this confused cultural con- 
text. Sometimes the adjustment proves 
impossible because the best of psychia- 
trists and counselors cannot alter a whole 
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system. Meanwhile this same situation is 
producing more and more women who ex- 
perience the same conflicts with the same 
results for themselves and the members 
of their families. It is a situation which 
needs more systematic study than it has 
had and one in which change of some 
kind is obviously necessary. As the psy- 
chologist puts forth his argument for 
demand schedules and a nonrepressive 
discipline generally, I shall counter with 
a demand for a better structuring of the 
feminine role. There can be no really 
good mother-child relationship without 
a feminine role-structuring which is 
satisfying to a majority of women. And 
while we are busy with this analysis it 
would be of equal wisdom to look into the 
masculine role. There are again cultural 
and social structure reasons why the 
American man retains so much of his 
adolescent character and tends to want, 
as one writer has satirically pointed out, 
a mother much more than he wants a 
wife. The roles are all, of course, inter- 
twined. But they are not given in the 
nature of the case. They are a cultural 
embroidering of biological and psycho- 
logical givens. 

These are not many illustrations 
among the countless which might be 
given. I hope they give a little of the rea- 
son why a study of cultural factors is of 
such importance for the field of social 


work. Most of all I hope I have demon- 
strated the importance of the role all 
social workers are playing and will play 
more in the future as we try to find both 
the sources of conflicts and the means of 
overcoming them. We have, in other 
words, far more than just a problem of 
the adjustment of an individual or an 
individual family to deal with. We have 
changes both to meet and to effect. If 
these are to be more than the haphazard 
changes which may bring in their wake 
more harm than good, we must know the 
system with which we work—know it in 
all its variety—and know something of 
the kinds of changes to be expected in 
the whole system when one part of it 
changes. There are no simple one-way 
causal relationships. That which is 
changed in one part of a system effects a 
change in all parts of the system and in 
the relationships between those parts. 
Social adjustment is a challenge, but so- 
cial engineering is a still bigger one. We 
are today moving into what would ap- 
pear to be an age of social engineering. 
Those in the field of social work will have 
a greater role than most. For this reason, 
if none other, it would seem essential 
that they have a knowledge of the theo- 
ries and empirical findings of all the so- 
cial sciences. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 








THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


DEAN E. MCHENRY 


EW ZEALAND has long enjoyed a 
N reputation as a laboratory of so- 
cial experimentation. In the cur- 
rent controversy over the ‘welfare 
state,”’ that little British dominion of the 
South Seas often is cited as an example 
of the baneful (or beneficial) influence of 
a large measure of state intervention in 
economic and social fields. Actually New 
Zealand has been in the hands of rather 
conservative governments during most of 
the period since 1890, when the then col- 
ony began enacting the labor and social 
legislation that attracted world atten- 
tion. During the recent period of Labour 
rule, 1935-49, the social services were so 
greatly expanded that by 1942 New Zea- 
land provided the most comprehensive 
protection of any country in the free 
world against the impacts of illness, un- 
employment, invalidity, old age, death, 
and other hazards. 

The Social Security Act of 1938 brought 
together and systemized existing social 
services and added several new ones. 
Two broad groups of benefits are avail- 
able under the act, cash benefits and 
health benefits. This article is concerned 
only with the former; medical, pharma- 
ceutical, hospital, maternity, and other 
health aspects have been considered in an 
earlier article.t The scope of the cash bene- 
fits under the Social Security Act may be 
indicated in a general way by listing the 
major programs: universal superannua- 
tion; age benefits; family benefit; and un- 


"Hugh MacLean and Dean E. McHenry, 
“Medical Services in New Zealand,” Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly, XXVI (April, 1948), 
148-81. 


employment benefit. In addition, there 
are benefits for widows, orphans, in- 
valids, miners, the sick, and veterans. 

It may seem strange that a people so re- 
cently transplanted to a land that is rich 
in resources, considering the sparsity of 
population, should have been preoccu- 
pied with economic security. Several ex- 
planations are given. Early settlement 
under the direction of companies may 
have accustomed colonists to look to a 
paternalistic superior authority to look 
after their welfare. Wakefield settlement 
policies called for the migration to new 
areas of vertical slices of British society, 
including an appropriate proportion of 
landless laborers; lacking free land on a 
frontier, they used political democracy to 
get legislation providing security and as- 
suring protection. During the last half- 
century the remarkable equality in the 
distribution of income among families 
has largely precluded the financing of 
private charities by a wealthy class. New 
Zealand’s close attachment psychologi- 
cally to Great Britain may account for 
the ‘mature’ outlook that pervades 
thinking on the Dominion’s future. In- 
stead of the urge for economic expansion 
and rapid population increase normally 
found in new countries with plentiful re- 
sources and sparse settlement, New Zea- 
land has seemed to be preoccupied with 
retaining what it has. The low birth rate 
of the European section of the population 
and the paucity of immigration during 
the last two decades have resulted in a 
rather aged population. 

No other aspect of Labour’s fourteen- 
year reform program in New Zealand en- 
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joyed more popularity with the people 
than did social security. Moreover, there 
is much evidence that social security 
payments and services represent the 
principal and most effective means of al- 
tering the distribution of income among 
the various sections of the population. 


LABOUR POLICY ON SOCIAL SERVICES 


On the occasion of the Labour party’s 
birth in 1916, a platform was adopted 
that called for extension of the pension 
system to cover all incapacitated citizens 
and for increased amounts of benefits. 
This plank was expanded in the platform 
published in 1923 and made to include 
pensions for “all widows and incapaci- 
tated citizens.’’3 Pensions were to be uni- 
versally obtainable as a right of citizen- 
ship, and payments were to be adequate 
to guarantee the prevailing standard of 
living. Also added to the platform was 
“national endowment of motherhood.”’ 
These items remained the only pro- 
nouncements regarding social security in 
the party platform up to the eve of the 
1935 election. 

In “Labour’s Election Policy,” a man- 
ifesto issued during the 1935 campaign, 
the party went into more detail concern- 
ing its plans. Excluding health matters, 
the principal provisions regarding social 
security were: 

National Superannuation: The Labour Gov- 
ernment will provide for the reorganization of 
our pensions system so that pensions or super- 
annuation will be payable to— 

(a) All persons who through ill-health are 

unable to work. 

(b) All widows and their dependents until 
they reach working age. 

(c) All persons who through war injuries, 
war disability, accidents or other dis- 
abilities are unable to work full time at 
their ordinary occupation. 

(d) All persons over the age of sixty years. 


2 Maoriland Worker, July 12, 1916. 
3 Ibid., September 27, 1922. 


Other portions of the manifesto men- 
tioned other social services. The unem- 
ployed were promised jobs that “they 
should be paid sufficient to provide an 
adequate living standard for themselves 
and their dependents.” In summarizing, 
the manifesto declared that the pension 
and superannuation scheme would pro- 
vide an “adequate” income for all bene- 
ficiaries. 

From this it may be seen that the La- 
bour party had considered somewhat the 
several categories of protection required 
but had not thought through the general 
outline, much less the detail, of the social 
security plan. Universal superannuation 
was forecast by the manifesto. So were 
sickness, invalidity, and widows’ pen- 
sions, but neither family nor unemploy- 
ment benefits were mentioned as such. 
Universal family allowances, now the 
most costly single aspect of the program, 
were not even hinted. The move for un- 
employment benefits might have been 
anticipated from an imaginative reading 
of the section of the manifesto dealing 
with employment. 


SOCIAL SERVICES TO 1938 


The roots of present-day social serv- 
ices go far back into New Zealand his- 
tory. Among the earliest services provid- 
ed was hospitalization. The beginning of 
the public hospital system may be traced 
as far back as 1841. The hospital boards 
date from the abolition of the provinces 
in 1876 and were established in much 
their present form by the acts of 1878 
and 1885. 

Premier Seddon secured the adoption 
of an old age pension bill in 1898, after 
his earlier proposals had been withdrawn 
in the face of demands by his followers 
for greater property exemptions or uni- 
versal coverage. From the beginning to 
the present there has been a means test, 
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making the scheme really relief to the 
needy aged. The amount of the pension 
has been increased a number of times 
through the years. 

Widows’ pensions were provided for 
under legislation enacted in 1911, near 
the end of the Ballance-Seddon-Ward 
era, but were altered in amount and cov- 
erage before their incorporation in the So- 
cial Security Act of 1938. The School 
Dental Service was inaugurated in 1921, 
and the foundation firmly laid by the 
time Labour came to power in 1935. Pen- 
sions for the blind started in 1924. Fami- 
ly allowances, a unique departure in so- 
cial services, were commenced in 1926; 
but the means test was retained until 
1946, when a flat payment for every child 
regardless of economic status of parents 
was begun. 

The Social Security Act of 1938 was 
not, therefore, pioneering in all respects. 
Its newness was in two attributes or fea- 
tures: (1) it was comprehensive, provid- 
ing protection from most of the conceiv- 
able hazards of life, and (2) it included 
some new services, particularly in the 
health field. 


GENESIS OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


In the 1936 session of Parliament, the 
first after the accession to office of the 
Labour government, several adjustments 
were made in public assistance benefits. 
Invalidity pensions were introduced for 
the first time in New Zealand. The bene- 
fit rate for widowed mothers was in- 
creased, and eligibility was extended to 
include wives whose husbands were in 
mental hospitals or had deserted their 
families. In addition, amendments in 
1936 increased the rates of nearly every 
existing pension. The years 1936 and 
1937 were busy ones for government and 
Parliament, for in this period first aid 
had to be applied to the economic system 


and men had to be got back to work. A 
great deal of this repair job had been 
completed by 1938, and the stage was set 
for permanent legislation to establish 
freedom from want. 

The governor-general’s speech at the 
opening of Parliament in 1937 declared: 
“It is my Ministers’ intention to intro- 
duce a comprehensive measure establish- 
ing a system of national superannuation 
and health insurance, the benefits of 
which it is hoped will be reflected in 
every household.’’ 

Early in 1938 the prime minister 
moved that the House of Representa- 
tives establish a select committee to ex- 
amine the government’s proposals for 
national health and superannuation leg- 
islation. On April 4 the prime minister 
wrote A. H. Nordmeyer, who had been 
elected chairman of the committee, out- 
lining the government’s proposals. The 
health benefits proposed have been cov- 
eredelsewhere. The plans regarding super- 
annuation and security against disability 
included the following benefits: invalidi- 
ty, sickness, disability, sustenance, wid- 
owed mothers, widows, orphans, family, 
and superannuation; suggested increases 
in the rates of miners’ and war veterans’ 
pensions were included.’ The system was 
to be financed by a social security con- 
tribution of 1s. in the pound on wages 
and other income of all persons, by con- 
tinuance of the present registration fee 
of £1 per year for males over twenty 
years, and by subsidy from the Consoli- 
dated Fund. 

The committee held hearings and re- 
ceived testimony and submissions. Its 
report was almost uniformly favorable to 

4 New Zealand Parliamentary Debates, CCXLVIII 


(1937), 3- 

5 New Zealand House of Representatives, Ap- 
pendix to the Journals (1938), I-6, ‘National 
Health and Superannuation Committee, Report of 


the... Pp» 3-4. 
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the government’s proposals. Perhaps its 
most influential suggestion was that on 
superannuation. The committee urged 
the government to move toward univer- 
sal superannuation by gradually increas- 
ing the allowable income for a recipient 
of age benefits.® This appears to be the 
origin of the arrangement ultimately 
carried out of separating superannuation 
into two parts: the age benefit for the 
needy aged, to be replaced ultimately by 
universal superannuation, which is paid 
to all aged irrespective of need. 

Because the standing orders of the 
House do not permit minority reports, 
Opposition members of the committee 
had to present their objections during de- 
bate on the floor. S. G. Holland com- 
plained that the government refused to 
lay before the committee the “working 
details” of the proposals and declined to 
permit certain officers to be called to tes- 
tify.7 In general, Opposition members 
favored the increased pensions but made 
their attacks on the medical benefits and 
on the manner in which the government 
allegedly withheld information concern- 
ing the proposals. 


UNIVERSAL SUPERANNUATION 


At the time Seddon proposed old age 
pensions in the 1890’s, some of his follow- 
ers sought to make the benefits available 
to all without means test. This the pre- 
mier successfully resisted on the grounds 
that it would be too costly to the state. 
Le Rossignol and Stewart, after discuss- 
ing this matter, conclude: 

The financial difficulty seems to be the only 
one that has restrained Parliament from grant- 
ing universal pensions, although it would surely 
be absurd and unjust to levy taxes on the 
whole community for the purpose of paying 
pensions to people who do not need them.® 

6 Tbid., p. 17. 

7 New Zealand Parliamentary Debates, CCLII 
(1938), 252-53. 


The concessions obtained later by M.P.’s 
who wanted more liberal pensions indi- 
cate a tendency toward payments to the 
aged as a matter of right rather than 
need. Within a decade the amount of al- 
lowable income was increased, the deduc- 
tion from the property limitation for a 
home was raised to £150, and other lib- 
eralizing changes were made. Old age pen- 
sions developed through the years and 
were retained in the Social Security Act 
under the name “Age Benefits”; their 
present status will be considered under 
the next heading. 

Universal superannuation was provid- 
ed for the first time in the 1938 act. It 
came into force on April 1, 1940, and was 
amended in 1949. It makes all persons 
who have reached the age of sixty-five 
eligible for a cash benefit. Since no means 
or needs test was employed, the rate of 
payments was started on a low scale, £i0 
rising by £2 10s. per year until the goal 
of £130 per year is reached in 1988. In 
the interim until the basic £2 10s. per 
week were available, the old age pension 
plan was to be continued in order to pro- 
vide for the needy aged.° 

Like other benefits of New Zealand so- 
cial security, the superannuation scheme 
is not tied directly to contributions. The 
social security tax on income (now 73 per 
cent flat) and the general revenues of the 

8 J. E. Le Rossignol and Wm. Downie Stewart, 
State Socialism in New Zealand (New York: Crowell, 
IQI0), p. IQI. 

9It may be helpful, with the first mention of 
the amount of a cash benefit, to give some indication 
of the comparative values of New Zealand and 
United States funds. On the current exchange, 
N.Z. £1 = $2.80; ros. (shillings) = $1.40; 1s.= 14¢; 
1d. (penny) = 1.16¢. A truer picture can be obtained 
by comparing buying power. An American dollar 
(7s. 1d.) during the immediate postwar period, 
1946-49, would buy nearly five pounds of butter, or 
over twenty-eight pounds of bread, or more than 
five pounds of pork chops. Rent is much cheaper 


than in the United States; manufactured goods gen- 
erally cost more. 
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state pay for these and other benefits. At 
the time the old age pension bill was be- 
ing discussed in the 1890’s, Seddon re- 
jected an alternative proposal for a com- 
pulsory contributory scheme, because 
employment was too intermittent in 
New Zealand. Certainly the task of get- 
ting protection to self-employed and de- 
pendent persons is easier if benefits are 
not tied too directly to contributions. 
There is an indirect tie in the superannu- 
ation plan, in that a person to be eligible 
must have lived in New Zealand a given 
number of years. An elaborate scale of 
allowable absences and periods of resi- 
dence is used to compute eligibility. 
The significance of universal super- 
annuation is considerable. It has the 
great advantage of being administra- 
tively simple; no statements of income 
and no reports of case workers are neces- 
sary to determine eligibility. It gets away 
from the stigma of charity through the 
universal feature; since benefits are paid 
to all regardless of economic circum- 
stances, no one need feel degraded in ac- 
cepting them. The principal argument 
against the scheme is that it inflates the 
taxation bill of the country unnecessarily 
to pay out benefits to those who do not 
need them. Someargue also that it induces 
in people unthriftiness; knowing they 
will be cared for, people will fail to save 
for their own old age. Universal superan- 
nuation surely does less violence to thrift 
than the age benefit based on need, for 
under the universal scheme a person can 
enjoy both his own accumulation and his 
benefit, while under the pension plan he 
can have his benefit only if his accumula- 
tion is small enough. The cost of univer- 
sal superannuation will mount steadily 
through the years. According to the 
“considered forecast”’ of Calvert, in 1975 
there may be 295,000 persons of sixty- 
five and up out of a total population of 


2,506,000.%° At £104 per aged person, 
this will cost over £30,000,000 per annum 
in 1978-79. When the full £130 rate is 
reached ten years later, the cost will ap- 
proach £40,000,000 annually. 


AGE BENEFITS 


Age benefits differ markedly from su- 
perannuation benefits. Under the former, 
a person is eligible at age sixty ; under the 
latter the age is sixty-five. The basic 
amount payable for age benefit is now 
£2/10 per aged person per week, or £130 
per year; superannuation will not reach 
that figure for another third of a century 
and is only £32/10 in 1950. A means test 
is used for age benefits; none is applied 
for superannuation. 

Defining and interpreting eligibility is 
a complicated task wherever a means or 
needs test is in vogue. In general, a bene- 
ficiary is permitted £1 per week income 
without having his basic £2/10 per week 
benefit reduced; for any income over 
this limit, the benefit is reducible by that 
amount. Although there still is a proper- 
ty test, it has been liberalized so much 
that home, furniture, and life insurance 
are exempt entirely; other property or 
bank accounts reduce the benefit by £1 
for each £10 in excess of £500. 

The cost of age benefits has increased 
steadily since the restoration of cuts 
made in the depression. The trend in re- 
cent years may be seen from the figures 
on expenditures for age benefits: 


TORQRAS oe eee £ 7,783,084 
TOAS=AA ciiicssinlouiilies 8,101,669 
pe | ee 8,492,015 
TOMS TAO’. Siorsin:d sine ace 9,817,615 
QAR cick o'i4 says 11,881,119 
i EY | 12,976, 286 
OT 0 i a rae 13,790,079 


10 G, N. Calvert, The Future Population of New 
Zealand: A Statistical Analysis (Wellington: The 
Treasury, 1946), p. 71. 
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Until the universalization of family 
benefits in 1946, age benefits constituted 
the largest single category of benefits un- 
der social security. In recent fiscal years 
(1946-49) family allowances exceeded 
age benefits in cost. Age benefit will look 
large in the expenditure picture until the 
superannuation benefit comes close to 
the maximum of £130 per annum. There- 
after, assuming that the act remains the 
same, age benefits will pass out of exist- 
ence and will be replaced by the universal 
superannuation scheme. 

The proportion of the people taking 
advantage of the age benefit is surpris- 
ingly high. Using March 31, 1944, as a 
base, one writer computed that around 
50 per cent of the population of sixty and 
over were receiving age benefits, and 24 
per cent of the same group were getting 
superannuation benefits." The percent- 
age of those receiving superannuation 
benefits who were eligible therefor (aged 
sixty-five and up) was around 36. As the 
superannuation increases through the 
years, naturally more people will take the 
trouble to apply. Taking the two old age 
plans together, it appears likely that they 
are the second most widely enjoyed by 
persons eligible; family benefits since 
they became universal in 1946 occupy 
first place. The actual number of persons 
in 1943-44 receiving age benefits was 
102,530, and superannuation was 49,289, 
making a total of over 150,000 in a popu- 
lation of 1,750,000. 

These figures are of considerable po- 
litical and economic importance. Politi- 
cally a large part of this group, being 
grateful to Labour for providing or rais- 
ing the benefits, constitutes a fairly solid 

11 Jacob Fisher, Cash Benefits under the New 
Zealand Social Security Program (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1945), p. 6. This 


is U.S. Social Security Board, Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, Bureau Report No. 13. 


bloc of Labour supporters. Economically, 
to the extent that benefits are received, 
the dependent group is a burden on the 
working population that pays the taxes 
that make the benefits possible. Of 
course, some of the superannuation bene- 
ficiaries are employed and both pay and 
receive. 

A reasonable and sympathetic person 
may question the validity of retiring at 
sixty years of age a worker who is in good 
health, especially when the country is 
short of labor and needs him in the labor 
force. 

FAMILY BENEFITS 


Family allowances, which had been 
long advocated by the British Labour 
party, were indorsed by the Reform 
(Conservative) party in the campaign of 
1925 and enacted into law the following 
year. They began on the very meager 
basis of 2s. per week for the third and any 
subsequent child in any family with an 
income below £4 per week. The Social 
Security Act incorporated the family al- 
lowance scheme and raised the weekly 
benefit to 4s. and the income limit to £5. 
In 1940 the benefit was extended to the 
second child in the family. Subsequently 
the amount payable was made 7s. 6d. per 
week for every child, beginning with the 
first, and the income limit raised to 
£5 5s. Finally, on April 1, 1946, family 
benefits were made universal, without 
means test, and the rate of benefit was 
fixed at 10s. per child under sixteen 
years. 

The impact on the budget of the 1946 
extension of family benefits is striking. 
The annual cost to the fund was in- 
creased more than five times over, from 
£2,611,759 for 1945-46 to £14,242,000 
for 1948-49." A number of years of ex- 

12 The figures are from New Zealand House of 


Representatives, Appendix to the Journals, B-6, 
“Financial Statement” for the years stated. 
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perience will be required to gauge the 
consequences of this social device. If it is 
successful in increasing the size of New 
Zealand families and in assuring that 
children are better fed, clothed, and 
housed, then it may be judged to have 
been worth the cost. Family benefits rep- 
resent a significant step toward spreading 
over a wide sector of society the financial 
burden of rearing children. As with uni- 
versal superannuation and the medical 
benefits, the elimination of the means 
test makes the benefit easy to administer 
and equally available to all sections of 
the population. 

Family benefits focus the attention 
that ought to be given to providing prop- 
erly for the next generation. One of the 
lamentable things about old age pension 
programs is that they skim off available 
resources of a state for “senior” citizens 
whose productive days are done and 
leave less for the socially more important 
task of caring for the young. New Zea- 
land, together with the United Kingdom, 
Canada, and Australia, guards against 
such distortion in the allocation of funds 
for social services through heavy expend- 
itures for family allowances. 

The law requires that money paid in 
benefits must be used for maintenance or 
education of the child. Payment of the 
family benefit is made to the mother. In 
this way it was hoped to minimize an- 
ticipated criticism that the money would 
be used by the father for his own pur- 
poses, including drink and race-track 
gambling. Charges that some parents of 
large families subsist on child benefits 
without gainful employment are heard 
frequently. Particularly among the Mao- 
ri people one may find large families with 
living standards so low that the £5 bene- 
fit paid for ten minor children might 
maintain a family group at subsistence 
level. Now that the family allowance 
scheme has been made universal, without 


means or needs test, and on a flat pay- 
ment per child, it would appear difficult 
or impossible for any government to face 
the political consequences of reduction or 
repeal. 

At the time New Zealand initially 
adopted family allowances in 1926, it was 
the first country of the world to venture 
into this untried field. By early 1939 six 
other nations—Belgium (1930), France 
(1932), Italy (1934), Chile (1937), Hun- 
gary (1938), and Spain (1938)—had pro- 
grams in operation. During and after 
World War II child allowance plans ex- 
panded more than any other aspect of 
social security. In January, 1949, twen- 
ty-seven nations had child allowance 
programs." While comparisons with 
other countries are difficult, because of 
varying monetary units, purchasing pow- 
er, standards of living, and other factors, 
it appears that New Zealand’s benefit 
rate is among the highest and coverage 
among the most comprehensive of the 
twenty-seven countries that have adopt- 
ed this new form of social security. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 


New Zealand’s unemployment com- 
pensation scheme differs considerably 
from the unemployment insurance plans 
in operation in other countries. Like the 
other features of social security in the 
dominion, there is no direct connection 
between contribution and benefit. Re- 
gardless of previous employment, a per- 
son over sixteen years of age and out of 
work, if able and willing to work, is en- 
titled to unemployment benefit. The 
scale of payments is the standard one of 
£2/10 per week; single persons aged six- 
teen to twenty receive £1/10. The wife of 
an employed worker also draws £2/10, 

3 U.S. Federal Security Agency, Social Security 
Administration, Social Security Legislation through- 
out the World (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 


Printing Office, 1949), p. 5. This is Report No. 16 of 
the Division of Research and Statistics. 
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making the family total £5, plus ros. per 
child under the family benefit scheme. 

There is a “waiting period” of seven 
days after discharge before eligibility be- 
gins. In extraordinary cases, mainly 
those involving quitting or misconduct or 
seasonal work, the waiting period may be 
extended to six weeks. This unemploy- 
ment plan also is extraordinary in that 
there is no limit set on the length of time 
a person may draw the benefits. 

Actually this plan represents a guaran- 
ty of the right to work. It assures a per- 
son that he either can have suitable re- 
munerative employment or can receive a 
living wage in the form of the unemploy- 
ment benefit. An unemployed married 
man with two minor children could re- 
ceive £6 per week while out of work—£5 
through unemployment benefit and £1 
family benefit for the two children. This 
is not far below the average wage in the 
country. 

Although a case may be made for plac- 
ing other aspects of the social security 
program on a pay-as-you-go basis, unem- 
ployment benefits can scarcely be as- 
sured without some provision for re- 
serves. In the past, cyclical unemploy- 
ment has hit New Zealand with terrific 
impact. A serious decline in private in- 
come would mean reduced revenue for 
the Social Security Fund at the very time 
demands for unemployment benefits 
would reach flood tide. 

The unemployment aspects of the 
New Zealand system have not yet been 
tested in adversity. If, however, econom- 
ic conditions should deteriorate to the 
levels of 1931-35, it is conceivable that 
£10,000,000 or more might be required to 
finance unemployment benefits alone. 
How long the economy could carry this 
burden in addition to even greater 
amounts for age and family benefits, at a 
time when economic activity was at a 
standstill, is impossible to estimate. 


WIDOWS’ AND ORPHANS’ BENEFITS 


Widows with dependent children have 
been eligible, provided they otherwise 
qualified, for pensions under legislation 
enacted in 1911. Widows without chil- 
dren were made eligible to benefits for 
the first time under the Social Security 
Act. The basic rate is £130 per year. If 
the widow’s outside income exceeds £78 
per year, the benefit is reduced £1 for 
each £1 of income. Wives who have been 
deserted or whose husbands are in mental 
hospitals are eligible for widows’ benefits 
under certain circumstances. A widow 
without children under sixteen ordinarily 
must be aged fifty or more in order to 
qualify for a benefit. A widow with chil- 
dren under sixteen may receive a benefit 
regardless of her own age.™4 As of March 
31, 1944, over ten thousand widows were 
being aided at an annual cost to the So- 
cial Security Fund of nearly £1,000,000. 

Orphans’ benefits are payable for or- 
phans to guardians who are maintaining 
them outside a state institution. The 
maximum rate is £65 per year. The bene- 
fit is reduced pound for pound for any in- 
come accruing to the orphan; when the 
benefit falls below 1os. per week, the or- 
phan is transferred to the family benefit 
scheme. Orphans’ benefits are paid to 
relatively small numbers, compared with 
other social security benefits. During the 
last five years an average of about four 
hundred children have been aided. 


INVALIDS’ BENEFITS 


Invalidity benefits are to care for those 
of working age, sixteen to sixty, who 
have been incapacitated for work. They 
include those whose incapacity arises 
from accident, illness, or congenital de- 
fect and those who are wholly blind. 

For details regarding eligibility see New 
Zealand Social Security Department, Social Security 


Monetary Benefits and War Pensions (Wellington: 
Government Printer, 1946), pp. 14-16. 
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Here also the basic rate is £130 per year, 
but for a single person under twenty the 
amount is only £104 per year. Allowable 
income varies with the family situation 
of the invalid. 
MINERS’ BENEFITS 

Special provision has long been made 
in New Zealand for miners who contract 
pneumoconiosis or other occupational 
disease connected with mining. The 
benefits are similar to those under in- 
validity, but for the miners’ benefit the 
residence requirements are less rigid, and 
no limits are placed on amount of outside 
income or property. 


SICKNESS BENEFITS 


The people of New Zealand are pro- 
tected against insecurity arising from ill- 
ness through (1) monetary beneiits, to re- 
place income lost through sickness, and 
(2) health benefits, to provide hospital, 
medical, nursing, specialist, and other 
care during illness. Cash benefits during 
illness are available to persons over six- 
teen who are temporarily unable to work 
because of sickness or accident. The reg- 
ular base rate is £2/10 per week for all 
except ages sixteen to twenty with no de- 
pendents, who are entitled to £1/10. Ifa 
married man is incapacitated, both he 
and his wife may draw the benefit, there- 
by totaling £5 per week. The amount of 
the benefit is reduced pound for pound of 
income received beyond £1 per week; a 
concession is made to members of friend- 
ly societies, who may draw sick pay up to 
£2 without reduction of the benefit. 
Married women are not eligible for the 
benefit unless their husbands are unable 
to support them. 


FINANCING SOCIAL SECURITY 

At the time the Social Security Act was 
being formulated in 1937 and 1938, the 
government so shunned the question of 
how money was to be raised that S. G. 


Holland, present prime minister, de- 
clared it was “applied lunacy” to con- 
sider benefits without considering financ- 
ing as well. Mr. Holland soon regretted 
his choice of words, for they were con- 
strued by political opponents to mean 
condemnation of the whole idea of social 
security. Actually, the context from 
which the words ‘were taken should be 
considered: 

I believe in superannuation, but to pass a 
superannuation Bill and merely explain that we 
are going to hand out benefits here, there, and 
everywhere is one thing, while to find the money 
is an entirely different matter. It is all very well 
for honourable members opposite to laugh, but 
they subscribe to their party’s view that this 
scheme is applied Christianity. I say that it is 
applied lunacy to commit oneself to expendi- 
ture before the requisite income is reasonably 
assured.*5 

Bearing in mind the nature of the 
whole social security plan, it is not sur- 
prising that its financing is divorced 
quite fully from benefits. It is definitely 
a noncontributory scheme; eligibility of 
an individual for benefits has no direct 
connection with a record of contribu- 
tions. Fairly late in the formulation of 
the plan, it was announced that the flat 
tax on income for unemployment pur- 
poses which had existed since 1931, with 
varying rates, would be converted into 
the social security tax. 

As finally adopted, the social security 
tax (also called “charge” or “contribu- 
tion’’) was a 5 per cent tax on gross indi- 
vidual income and company net income. 
The rate was raised in 1946 to 73 per 
cent. As applied to wages and salaries, 
the tax is collected by the employer 
through deductions from the gross 
amount paid to each employee. Since 
benefit eligibility has no relationship to 
contribution, no records are kept on the 
earnings of individuals by any depart- 


1s New Zealand Parliamentary Debates, CCLII 
(1938), 556. 
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ment of the state. Income other than 
that from wages and salaries is taxed on 
the basis of annual returns filed by re- 
cipients. 

In addition to the tax on income, there 
was until 1946 a registration fee or head 
tax imposed on persons aged sixteen and 
over. It was 5s. per year for women and 
males aged sixteen to twenty, and £1 per 
year for men of twenty and over. This 
registration fee was abolished in 1946. 

At first glance the social security tax 
appears to be an excessively regressive 
one, as any flat tax on income is. When, 
however, one considers that it is used in 
place of the pay-roll deductions that 
characterize social security plans in other 
countries, it appears somewhat more jus- 
tifiable. Further, one must consider the 
relative amounts of money raised from 
various sources for the social security 
fund. Over the years 1939-44, roughly 
45-50 per cent of the fund came from the 
tax on wages and income; 5-10 per cent 
from company net income; 15-25 per 
cent from other income; 15-25 per cent 
from the Consolidated Fund; and 3-5 per 
cent from the registration fee. The aboli- 
tion of the registration fee in 1946 and 
the vast increase in expenditures entailed 
in making universal the family benefit 
have caused a realignment of sources and 
a redistribution of burdens. For 1948-49 
about 30 per cent of anticipated revenues 
were from the Consolidated Fund, de- 
spite the increase in the social security 
charge from 1s. in the pound (5 per cent) 
to 1s. 6d. in the pound (73 per cent). 
Thus the proportion borne by the flat tax 
on salaries and wages is going to be lower 
than in the initial years of operation. 

Another factor that has a great bear- 
ing on the financing of social security is 
the heavy progressive income tax which 
provides the lion’s share of revenue for 
the Consolidated Fund. Rates are al- 
ready so high that the traffic probably 


cannot bear much more. The incentive 
for an individual to earn over, say, 
£3,700 net is already gone, for what he 
earns beyond that figure is so nearly com- 
pletely recaptured by the state that the 
extra effort seems hardly worth while. 
Consequently, other sources of revenue 
must be sought. 

A portion of the old age benefit and all 
the unemployment benefit might reason- 
ably be assessed against industry or em- 
ployers as a legitimate cost of produc- 
tion. Actually this is accomplished in 
part, at least, by the levy on company 
net income and on “‘other’’ income under 
the social security charge. 

Finally, the flat tax on wages and sala- 
ries may be justified to some extent by 
the desirability of creating a feeling of 
universal participation, not only in the 
benefits, but also in the cost. It is a long 
process to convert a people from the idea 
that social benefits—such as superannu- 
ation and family benefits—are not a 
handout or a dole but something a con- 
scientious society wishes to pay in order 
to help achieve the greatest good to the 
greatest number. Some complaint is 
heard over the deduction from the wages 
of a youngster, but this should decrease 
now that the family benefit is universal. 


THE ULTIMATE COST OF 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


A common argument against any large 
new public expenditure is that it “will 
bankrupt the state.” Certainly any pro- 
gram as extensive as social security ought 
to be examined in terms of its ultimate 
cost. There is a point beyond which a 
country lacks the capacity to pay, al- 
though it would be very difficult to es- 
tablish it precisely. The estimates of the 
cost of social security given in Table 1 
are based on a number of important as- 
sumptions. They are projections of the 
cost of benefits already provided for un- 
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der existing legislation; no new benefits 
or increased amounts of benefits are an- 
ticipated by the figures. They are made 
on an annual basis, thirty years hence. 
Population estimates are those used in 
Calvert’s “considered forecast” for 1975, 
at which time he estimates a total popu- 
lation of 2,506,000. Universal superannu- 
ation and family benefit costs are based 
on the numbers Calvert anticipates of 
sixty-five and over and up to fifteen, re- 
spectively. Age and unemployment bene- 
fit costs are pure guesses, for practically 
no data are available to shed light on 
these fields. All other estimates for health 
and monetary benefits are computed in 


terms of the ratio of forecast to present 
population and estimated to actual 
(1948-49) costs. 

Assuming that the total cost of social 
security in 1978-79 will be £85,626,000, 
it should be considered in relation to the 
fiscal capacity of the state at that time. 
(1) The average annual aggregate private 
income, 1930-40, was about £150,000,- 
ooo. Using that figure as a basis for a pes- 
simistic estimate, the 1978-79 income, if 
it grew in proportion to population, 
would be £210,000,000, of which 40.8 per 
cent would be required for social securi- 
ty. (2) Aggregate private income in the 
year 1939-40 was £200,000,000. Using it 


TABLE 1 


ANNUAL COST OF SOCIAL SECURITY—ACTUAL FOR 1948-49 AND 
ESTIMATE FOR 1978-79 
































1948-49 Cost* 1978-79 Costt 
Monetary Benefits: 
Universal superannuation.......... £ 1,850,000 £30,680, 000} 
A Bie eae ae ian rae Ara 13,791,000 13 ,000,000§ 
Widows benefit .. 2.2.5.0. 60 8.. 1,QII,000 2,970,000 
Oh NAC) SS 7 ne ee re 28,000 49,000 
[CCL 2. leer na 14,242,000 16, 302 ,000# 
Invelids bentiit: . 65 ce... 1,349,000 2,096,000 
NS Oo a 114,000 177,000 
Unemployment benefit............. 9,000 6,500,000** 
Picken DENOTE. 55. Fie LA. QII,000 1,416,000 
Emergency benefits................ 251,000 390,000 
Health Benefits: 
Moedteal Menetit.)... 6)... 66.004 Sad. ow. 2,307,000 3,230,000 
eS Oo 1,997,000 2,796,000 
Maternity benefit................... 916,000 1,282,000 
Pharmaceutical benefit.............. 1,793,000 2,510,000 
Supplementary benefits.............. 862,000 1,207,000 
Other Expense: 
Administrative expense.............. 729,000 1,021 ,000]| 
pi LU geed Ua ee anea tes eee mae £43 ,060,000 £85 ,626,000 











* Figures for 1948-49 appear in International Labour Office, Systems of Social Security, New 
Zealand (Geneva: International Labour Office, 1949), p. 69. Each item is adjusted to the nearest 
1,000. 

t In making estimates for 1978-79, it is assumed that existing legislation will be retained with 
the present scale of benefit rates. Each item is adjusted to the nearest 1,000. 

t This figure is obtained by multiplying population over sixty-five years of age, as estimated 
by Calvert, op. cit., p. 71 (295,000in 1978), by the superannuation benefit (£104) scheduled for that 
year. 

- Author’s estimate that about 85 per cent of persons aged sixty to sixty-four would receive 
age benefit. 

|| Estimate of 1978-79 cost secured by multiplying 1948-49 expense for particular benefit times 
1.4, the ratio between Calvert’s ‘‘considered forecast”? of population in 1975 and that of 1045, 
plus factor for increase (if any) of benefit rate under 1949 amendments. 

# This figure is obtained by multiplying population aged zero to sixteen, as estimated by Cal- 
vert (627,000 in 1978) by the family allowance (£26 per child). 

** Estimate of unemployment based on assumption that the number out of work during 1978- 
79 would be about the level of 1930-39. 
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for a medium estimate, income for 1978- 
79 would be £280,000,000, of which so- 
cial security would take 30.6 per cent. 
(3) For an optimistic estimate an average 
aggregate private income for 1940 to 
1946 may be taken as £250,000,000, 
which in 1978-79 terms would be £350,- 
000,000. Of this, 24.5 per cent would go 
for social security. 

Social security will represent a heavy 
commitment whether economic condi- 
tions are good, medium, or poor. If they 
are good or medium and no new services 
or increased benefits are added, then 
New Zealand public finance should be 
able to stand the burden. Should a de- 
pression come and the government be un- 
able to insulate the dominion against its 
effects, then social security will strain the 
economy dangerously. The situation is 
likely to be even worse than pictured 
through the figures given, for adverse 
economic conditions would increase 
sharply the drain upon unemployment 
benefits and would somewhat augment 
the demand for some of the other bene- 
fits. At the same time, tax revenues could 
be expected to decline. Since the New 
Zealand system makes no provision for 
accumulation of reserve funds, the situa- 
tion could be met only by pushing up the 
contribution to a very high level or by 
borrowing. Either expedient might prove 
difficult in bad times. Under the pessi- 
mistic estimate given above, a social 
security tax of around 8s. in the pound 
would be required to meet the obligations 
under the act. 


NEW DEPARTURES IN SO- 
CIAL SECURITY 


That New Zealand has pioneered in 
its social security legislation is abundant- 
ly clear. One writer in this field com- 
ments on the “simplicity and directness”’ 
of the program.” There are several dis- 


tinctive features of the New Zealand 
scheme that deserve re-emphasis. 

First, comprehensiveness; for the first 
time in a democratic country, virtually 
every conceivable risk has been recog- 
nized and appropriate protection pro- 
vided. New Zealand out-Beveridged 
Beveridge a good five years before the 
Britisher made his famous report on so- 
cial services. In 1943 Sir William Bever- 
idge referred to New Zealand as having 
“the most comprehensive scheme of so- 
cial security in the world.”’?7 

Second, universality; with few excep- 
tions, all persons ordinarily resident in 
New Zealand are eligible for benefits 
provided they meet the age and other re- 
quirements. Retained in respect to most 
of the benefits, the means test is eliminat- 
ed completely under both universal su- 
perannuation and family allowances. 
This full coverage of the population 
makes possible the abolition of individual 
accounts with regard to contributions 
and benefits. 

Third, national minimum; the rela- 
tively high rate of benefits under age, 
unemployment, sickness, invalidity, and 
other benefits, together with the family 
allowance scheme, supplements the move 
toward a national minimum wage 
throughout the country. A family of 
five, consisting of father, mother, and 
three dependent children, can rest as- 
sured that its income will not drop below 
£6/10 per week, in sickness or in health, 
in employment or out of work. The right 
to work or maintenance at a decent 
standard is fully assured. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES 


16 Fisher, op. cit., p. 40. 

17 Canada, House of Commons, Special Com- 
mittee on Social Security, Minutes of Proceedings 
and Evidence, No. 1 (Ottawa: King’s Printer, 1942), 
P- 372. 











EFFECTS OF EARLY WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LEGISLATION 
ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED, 1897-1915 


RACHEL MARKS 


E men who drafted early work- 
men’s compensation laws are often 
pictured as eager idealists who were 
so blinded by the hope for justice for the 
workman that they did not see the flaws 
in the legislation which they created. 
It is assumed that the discrimination 
against aged and handicapped workmen 
which was reported after the passage of 
the first workmen’s compensation laws in 
England and the United States came as a 
startling surprise to the proponents of 
the legislation. Actually, one has but to 
read the accounts of early discussions in 
both England and the United States to 
find overwhelming evidence that the 
problem was considered before the laws 
were drafted and that real efforts were 
made to counteract possible bad effects 
of the proposed legislation. 


ENGLISH EFFORTS TO AVOID 
DISCRIMINATION 


As early as 1897, during the debates 
preceding passage of the first English 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, the prob- 
lem of possible discrimination against 
handicapped workmen was brought up 
by opponents of the bill, as well as by 
those who favored it. One member of 
Parliament in opposition to any type of 
workmen’s compensation legislation 
argued that employers facing this new 
burden would be more particular about 
whom they employed, would introduce 
more rigid physical examinations, and 

* See, e.g., Arthur H. Reede, Adequacy of Work- 


men’s Compensation (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1948), p. 136. 


would prevent some men from obtaining 
any employment whatsoever.? An amend- 
ment was subsequently introduced pro- 
viding reduced benefits for men over 
sixty years of age on the theory that 
otherwise the bill would drive them out 
of employment, because their age would 
make them more subject to injury and 
because they might have large numbers 
of dependents who would be eligible for 
compensation. Joseph Chamberlain, the 
Tory advocate of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, though opposing the amendment, 
said that he had considered this possibil- 
ity and thought that there might be 
something in it. He thought that liabil- 
ity companies were inclined to be less 
generous with the injured workman than 
his employer would be and that they 
might attempt to cut costs by asking for 
the release of men who were assumed to 
be greater risks. A Labour representa- 
tive, on the other hand, pointed out that 
union relief funds showed that older men 
had no more accidents than other work- 
men. The amendment was withdrawn, 
and the bill was passed with no age dis- 
tinctions. 

The effect of this Act upon the em- 
ployment of aged and handicapped per- 
sons was soon apparent. One of the argu- 
ments for the Aged Pensioners Bill of 
1903 was that workmen’s compensation 
had brought a marked increase in the 
number of middle-aged workmen dis- 
charged.’ 


2 Parliamentary Debates (4th ser.), XLIX (1897), 
657. 
3 Ibid., CXXII (1903), 1555. 
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A clear picture of the position of the 
older or handicapped workman was given 
by witnesses appearing in the same year 
before the Home Office Departmental 
Committee appointed to study the 1897 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
opinion of the employers’ group was 
clearly expressed by one representative 
who said employers could not afford the 
risk of employing men who might, by 
some slight accident, become permanent- 
ly incapacitated. As an example he 
cited the case of a man who had lost an 
eye in mining and only then revealed 
that he had already been blind in his 
other eye.4 

The evidence given by the workmen 
themselves was more startling. A repre- 
sentative of the boilermakers and ship- 
builders described the situation as fol- 
lows: 

The great difficulty we have had to face 
just now in our trade is the disinclination, and in 
some cases the absolute refusal on the part of 
some insurance companies to accept any risk un- 
der any conditions whatever of men who have 
been maimed with the loss of a leg, arm, or eye. 
... That has caused in certain directions the 
discharge of a quantity of one-eyed men. I came 
across one in Scotland last week who had been 
twenty-five years working for his employer 
with one eye, and now has had to be dis- 
charged, although he is just as fit now to do 
the work as ever....Of course the risk is 
greater to the employer because the man has 
only one chance, as compared with the two 
chances of the man who has two eyes. I should 
like to say that the injustice in the matter is 
marked, seeing that in a case in Scotland five 
one-eyed men were subpoenaed to give evi- 
dence stating their ability to work at their 
trade in order to prevent another man obtain- 
ing full compensation who had lost an eye. 
Now these men are being discharged.s 

4 Great Britain, Home Office, Departmental Com- 
mittee on Workmen’s Compensation, Report of 
Departmental Committee Appointed To Enquire into 
the Law Relating to Compensation for Injured Work- 
men, Vol. II: Minutes of Evidence (Cd. 2334), Parlia- 
mentary Papers, LXXV (1905), 487, sec. 4442. 

5 Ibid., secs. 2382-83. 


This witness estimated that between 
fifteen hundred and two thousand work- 
men in his trade had been discharged. 
He insisted upon some change and sug- 
gested either the guaranty of employ- 
ment or some other special plan for the 
handicapped workman. 

After considering all this testimony, 
the committee recommended that the 
employer and the disabled workman be 
permitted to make special agreements for 
less than full compensation but with a 
definite maximum to be fixed by law. 
Such a bill was introduced by the govern- 
ment at the following session of Parlia- 
ment® but was not passed. One of the 
chief supporters of the bill in the House 
of Lords was the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don, who spoke with feeling of the lot of 
the older workman: 


Only those who really see day by day what is 
the fate and destiny of individual men know 
what a terrible injury it is to a working man to 
be old at all—to be over forty. If the working of 
the Compensation Act ...can in any way be 
modified on behalf of old men, who certainly 
have suffered as a result of its provisions, it is a 
matter for gratification.’ 


More realistic was the attitude in the 
House of Commons, where a fruitless 
effort was made to pass an amendment 
which would have made possible pay- 
ment to the injured worker returning to 
work the difference between his previous 
wage and his new wage, with the express 
provision that if an insurance company 


6 Workmen’s Compensation Bill (House of Lords 
No. 233), Parliamentary Papers, V (1905), 621. 
This bill provided that the workman over sixty 
might contract for a minimum of five shillings a 
week for total or partial disability and one pound 
for death. The handicapped person who had a 
certificate from a medical referee might contract 
for a minimum of five shillings a week, or one-fourth 
his weekly wage for total or partial disability, and 
twenty-five pounds, or thirty-nine times his weekly 
wage, for death. 


7 Parliamentary Debates (4th ser.), CXLIV 
(1905), 269. 
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refused to insure the workman after 
such an injury, the injury should be con- 
sidered a permanent total disability.® 
Keir Hardie, the great spokesman of 
Labour, urged upon the Home Office 
some action in the Leeds case, in which 
three men had been released because an 
insurance company had refused to con- 
tinue insuring their employer if he re- 
tained them. The Home Secretary 
thought the fact that the men had re- 
ceived a substantial sum from the in- 
surer would probably be a bar to their 
further employment. He declined to call 
upon the law officers of the Crown to 
take action against the insurance com- 
pany, which a labor spokesman thought 
should be penalized for intimidation of 
the employer.® 

The following year, when the Asquith 
Act revising the entire law was under 
consideration, Mr. Gladstone, Home 
Secretary, introduced an amendment 
which would have permitted persons 
holding medical certificates to agree to 
accept reduced compensation. In view of 
the earlier opposition of the labor group 
to a similar proposal for older men, no 
specific age was stated in the amend- 
ment. Labor members were unwilling, 
however, to accept such a proposal, even 
without an age limitation. While they did 
not question the good intentions of the 
government, they pointed out the pos- 
sible harm of such a law to aged workers 
whose vitality had been consumed in 
industry. To reduce their compensation 
rights because of their infirmities seemed 
grossly unfair. Furthermore, it was 
pointed out that discrimination against 
the aged had existed prior to the enact- 
ment of compensation laws and would 
not really be remedied by this method. 


8 Parliamentary Papers, V (1905), 641. 
9 Parliamentary Debates (4th ser.), CL (1905), 
599-600. 
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It was also suggested that, in so far as the 
piecework system was used, the wages 
being paid the less able workman already 
reflected his disabilities, so his compen- 
sation rate would probably be below 
that of the able-bodied worker. The 
House of Commons refused to accept 
the government amendment and cast a 
negative vote on a similar proposal 
which had been passed by the House of 
Lords.”° 

Year after year the same problem 
came up for discussion. In 1907 Mr. Glad- 
stone dismissed questions about dis- 
crimination by citing his efforts to obtain 
limited waiver at the previous session. 
In 1908 the Home Secretary, when 
questioned about possible action, pointed 
out that the practice of insurance com- 
panies in refusing to permit employment 
of the handicapped was not universal, 
and he promised to make further in- 
quiries. The results of such inquiries, if 
made, were not reported to the House of 
Commons. 

Evidence submitted to the Poor Law 
Commission at about the same time fur- 
ther substantiated the fact that older 
and handicapped workmen were subject 
to discrimination. A number of wit- 
nesses from various parts of the country 
testified that the liability of the em- 
ployer to pay compensation had greatly 
intensified the problem of older work- 
men. One witness indicated that in his 
section of the country it was customary 
to refuse employment to all having “the 
slightest defect of sight, hearing, or bodi- 
ly infirmity.” On the other hand, the 
authors of the Minority Report pointed 

0 Tbid.. CLXVI (1906), 1242-50; CLXVII 
(1906), 1208-14, 1802-4, 1922-25. 

11 Great Britain, Royal Commission on the Poor 
Laws and Relief of Distress, Report . . . (Cd. 4499), 
Parliamentary Papers, XXXVII (1909), 1, Part IV, 


chap. 10, sec. 524. See also Minority Report, pp. 
1167-70. 
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out that there had been reports of dis- 
crimination against older workmen in 
every decade of the nineteenth century. 
There was no evidence of decline in the 
average age of those employed, however, 
and no real evidence that discrimination 
on the basis of age alone was widespread. 


The English experience under the acts 


of 1897 and 1906 was discussed at the 
1913 International Congress of Medicine. 
A British physician reported that insur- 
ance companies were still hesitating or 
refusing to insure workmen over the age 
of forty-five or those with abnormal 
vision, defective hearing, or other de- 
fects. He foresaw the day when pre- 
employment and periodic physical ex- 
aminations would be required in British 
industry.” 


EFFORTS TO AVOID DISCRIMINATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Since American compensation legisla- 
tion was so clearly modeled upon the 
British, it might seem that the early 
mistakes in England should have been 
avoided in the early compensation laws 
in the United States. It is clear that 
American leaders knew what had oc- 
curred in England; and there is evidence 
that, even amid the controversies. about 
constitutionality and insurance pro- 
visions, certain leaders were attempting 
to work out proposals which would avoid 
discrimination in employment. 

One of the early arguments against 
compensation legislation in the United 
States, as in England, was the fear that 
employers would select their employees 
from the more vigorous group and would 
leave on the scrap pile those handi- 

12 John Glaister, “‘The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1906, and Its Operation in Great Britain,” 
Proceedings of the Seventeenth International Con- 
gress of Medicine, Sec. XIX: Forensic Medicine 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1913), Part II, 
pp. 125-26. 


capped by age or physical defect. As 
early as 1906 this argument was dis- 
cussed in the Chicago Daily News by an 
economist who admitted that discrimi- 
nation would result if laws were not 
properly drawn. He thought an actuary 
could help draw up a law under which 
compensation would be “graded to meet 
the various conditions of age, experience, 
and physical health.”"s 


AMERICAN STUDIES OF EUROPEAN 
EXPERIENCE 


Prior to the passage of effective com- 
pensation laws in the United States, vari- 
ous national groups gave time and study 
to the problems arising in Great Brit- 
ain. Reports from American businessmen 
who had visited England and comments 
of British business and labor leaders 
were supplemented by special studies de- 
signed to take advantage of the experi- 
ence of the European countries and to 
develop legislation which would meet 
the needs of the American states and at 
the same time avoid the problems which 
had developed in the various European 
countries. 

Discussion by the National Civic Fed- 
eration—The National Civic Federa- 
tion, an organization of leaders in indus- 
try, labor, and community life, included 
a number of persons who were very much 
interested in compensation legislation. 
At the tenth annual meeting of the Fed- 
eration, in 1909, a full session was given 
to problems of compensation. Part of the 
discussion centered around the problem 
of possible discrimination against older 
workmen. The threat was played down 
by an English labor leader who reported 
that men over forty had been subject to 

13 David Kinley, “Objections to Plan Con- 


sidered,” Chicago Daily News, November 15, 1906. 
(Reprinted in Industrial Insurance [Chicago, 


1906], p. 51.) 
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discrimination in some industries but 
that this was not widespread, as em- 
ployers were learning that experienced 
men exercised more care in their work 
and were thus no more subject to acci- 
dent than any other group."4 No doubt 
leaders of organized labor were eager to 
avoid being placed in the position of 
opposing legislation which even with 
flaws was a marked improvement over 
the old employers’ liability schemes. 

Survey by the United States Department 
of State—One of the earliest efforts to 
gain an understanding of the actual 
operation of the European workmen’s 
compensation laws was a survey under- 
taken in 1910 by the Department of 
State, apparently at the request of the 
Bureau of Labor. Consuls in the various 
European cities were asked to obtain 
from employers, labor leaders, and insur- 
ance companies information about the 
effects of the compensation laws. One of 
the specific questions related to the effect 
of the operation of the laws on the em- 
ployment of older workmen. 

Reports came from various cities on 
the Continent. From Moscow, Barce- 
lona, Genoa, and Paris came reports of 
various types of discrimination. The 
usual statement was that older men were 
denied employment because they repre- 
sented greater compensation risks. In 
Genoa such workmen might be covered 
if the employer was willing to pay a 
larger insurance premium. In Paris dis- 
crimination was practiced only in those 
industries which carried their own risk. 
In those covered by insurance older men 
were still employed, as they were con- 
sidered more industrious and depend- 
able. In two cities, Ghent and Le Havre, 
no discrimination was observed. Indeed, 


4 Tenth Annual Meeting, the National Civic 
Federation, New York, November 22 and 23, 1909 
(New York: National Civic Federation, 1910), p. 14. 


the consul at Le Havre reported that 
older workmen were preferred because 
they were more careful in their work. 

Most complete reports were received 
from the various cities in the British 
Isles, where the same general problems 
were mentioned again and again. From 
Belfast came the story of rigid physical 
examinations supervised by insurance 
companies, which had antagonized the 
workmen by throwing many handi- 
capped persons out of employment. Em- 
ployers in various cities explained the 
necessity for discrimination in view of 
the requirements of the insurance com- 
panies and the decisions of the courts. 
Some of them suggested changes in the 
law, such as provisions for waivers or 
limitation of payments for second in- 
juries. The situation was described by 
the secretary of the National Federation 
of Building Trades Employers, as follows: 

There is general testimony that this [dis- 
crimination] is unhappily the case, especially in 
regard to men over forty-five, or men who have 
already had an accident. In fact the men who 
have had serious accidents are sometimes 
obliged to leave their trade in consequence of 
the employer’s not daring to give them a job 
again. The insurance companies require excess 
premiums for such men, even if they insure them 
at all... .It is possible that if some time limit 
could be imposed on payments for second 
accidents, so that insurance companies would 
know what they had to pay, it might help. 
This question is regarded very seriously by 
both employers and employees.'s 


Dr. Collie, Home Office Medical Referee, 
predicted that the time would come when 
the insurance premium would be pro- 
gressive in relation to the age of the 
workman. He quoted a Local Govern- 
ment Board official as saying that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act had done 

5 Report of consul-general of London, England, 
April 25, 1910, p. 13. Typewritten reports of the 


various consuls are available in the Library of the 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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more than anything also to force men of 
fifty or sixty into the workhouse. It was 
his contention that the problem could 
be solved if a well-regulated system of 
waivers could be set up under competent 
medical supervision. 

Although admitting that discrimina- 
tion was practiced in various trades, 
representatives of British labor were in- 
clined to discount the importance of the 
problem and to believe that, as em- 
ployers learned that older workers actu- 
ally did not meet with so many accidents 
as young and inexperienced men, the 
prejudice against the older workman 
would disappear. This point of view, 
which is also to be observed among 
American labor leaders during the early 
discussions of compensation, may throw 
some light on the fact that the laws were 
acceptable without adequate safeguards 
for the aged and handicapped workman. 
A defective law was better than no law 
at all. 

Investigation by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers.—While the State 
Department was collecting its reports, 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, also interested in compensation, 
was carrying on an investigation of 
broad scope, with special attention to the 
experience of England and Germany. It 
is interesting to find in the report of this 
study a linking of the problem of dis- 
crimination with the self-insurance plan, 
which was severely criticized. This de- 
fect in the British law was clearly pointed 
out as a pitfall which should be avoided 
in the United States. The following 
excerpt from the report gives evidence of 
thoughtful consideration of the problem 
faced by the self-insurer and by the aged 
or handicapped workman: 


Great Britain has not followed the logic of 
her own law. Making each employer accept 
the obligation of a limited insurer, he possesses 


none of the privileges of insurance. He carries 
the risk without knowing the premium and is 
thus forced to regard each employee as a hazard, 
a circumstance which has wrought unspeakable 
hardship upon elderly and defective workmen. 
... English experience seems to suggest that 
this result can be avoided only by elimination 
of personal liability and substituting for it 
contribution to a solvent insurance fund... . 

We must not create a condition adding new 
difficulties in securing employment to the handi- 
caps of age and disease. This Act [British], 
created to. relieve the “dependency”’ of the in- 
jured, has made an army of dependents among 
the maimed, the halt, and the infirm.” 


Reports of employers’ liability commis- 
sions.—Perhaps the clearest picture of 
the extent to which the British ex- 
perience was known to the leaders in the 
United States may be obtained from 
study of the activities of the employers’ 
liability commissions appointed in the 
various states. During the years from 
1910 through 1915 there was some type 
of study of compensation problems in 
thirty-two states. In many of the study 
groups the problem of the handicapped 
man was given serious consideration. 

In 1910, representatives of ten states 
and of the United States Employers’ 
Liability Commission and the Bureau of 
Labor discussed at their Chicago meeting 
the effects of English legislation. Some 
of the delegates were at first unwilling 
to accept the fact that there had been 
any discrimination against the hand- 
icapped, but one of their number quoted 
the secretary of the Federation of Ho- 
sier Workers as saying that there were 
many thousands of workmen in England 
who could not get employment because 
of old age or some partial disability. He 

16 Ferdinand C. Schwedtman and James A. 
Emery, Accident Prevention and Relief: An Investi- 
gation of the Subject in Europe with Special Attention 
to England and Germany, Together with Recommenda- 
tions for Action in the United States of America (New 
York: National Association of Manufacturers, 
T1911), Pp. 253-54- 
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also told of a case of a one-eyed man who 
had lost his second eye in an industrial 
accident and had received compensation 
for permanent total disability. This had 
led to difficulty for many one-eyed 
workmen. In Perth one concern had sub- 
jected its four thousand employees to 
physical examination and had dropped 
35 per cent of them because of age or 
physical imperfection. The speaker 
pointed out that this had not yet be- 
come generally known in England, but 
he predicted that within a few years dis- 
crimination would be a serious problem. 
The experience of the London County 
Council was cited as an example of the 
way in which an employer could reduce 
compensation costs through careful 
physical examination of all employees.*’ 

After the close of this conference a 
committee drafted two model compensa- 
tion bills, one compulsory and the other 
elective. Although not submitted to a 
vote, these model statutes were printed 
as an appendix in the volume of proceed- 
ings as a guide for state commissions in 
drawing up their reports. Both model 
bills contained a loosely worded pro- 
vision designed to protect the employer 
against excessive compensation claims 
and thus to discourage discrimination 
against the handicapped workman. The 
suggested clause provided: 

If the employer shall clearly establish that 
the injuries, death or disability was due in 
whole or in part to the employee’s previous 
injuries, sickness, disease, physical ailments or 
deficiencies, age or infirmity, then and to that 
extent only the compensation therefor shall 
be correspondingly reduced.?* 


The provision was interpreted in a state- 
ment accompanying the proposed bill, as 
follows: 


17 Proceedings of Conference of Commissions on 
Compensation for Industrial Accidents, Held at Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on November 10, 11, and 12, 1910 
(Boston, 1910), pp. 121-22. 

18 [bid., p. 322. 
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The matter of varying compensation so as to 
prevent employers from discrimination against 
those mentioned here has been a fundamental 
deficiency of the European laws. Some laws 
have undertaken to solve it by allowing such 
persons to contract themselves out of the law in 
order to get employment. This is unjust to 
them, for they of all persons need the system. 
Yet it is unjust to compel the employer to dis- 
criminate against them because of their in- 
creased dangers or to pay for injuries which but 
for such deficiencies would not create so much 
disability. These subsections are believed to 
be just and fair to all and calculated to pre- 
vent discrimination. A man who has reached his 
full life expectancy or a cripple would hereafter 
not be employed without the safeguard of some 
such clause.'9 


The conference of 1910, with its two 
model acts, was not an isolated event. 
Although it was voluntary in nature, its 
findings were available to the various 
state commissions at work during this 
time. The report was cited in the reports 
of several of the state commissions, and 
its recommendations found their way in 
somewhat altered form into many of the 
state laws. While the reports of the state 
commissions varied greatly, there is 
ample evidence that the problem of pos- 
sible discrimination against the handi- 
capped was not entirely forgotten by the 
members of the various commissions. 

Examination of the bills proposed by 
the state commissions shows some effort 
in a number of states to avoid creation 
of new problems for the handicapped 
workman. For example, the Illinois 
Commission in 1910 proposed that com- 
pensation should be “apportioned ac- 
cording to the proportion of incapacity 
and disability which existed before such 
accident or injury,’?° with regard to 
earnings at the time of the second injury. 
No provision was made for the handi- 

19 Tbid., p. 352. 

2° Report of the Employers’ Liability Commission 


of the State of Illinois (Chicago, 1910), p. 26, sec. 7 (5) 
of the draft bill. 
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capped workman who was not actually 
drawing compensation at the time of the 
second injury. 

The Wisconsin proposal of the same 
year was somewhat broader in scope, in- 
cluding previous disabilities, whether 
compensable or not, with provision that 
the average earnings of the injured per- 
son should be “such sum as will reason- 
ably represent his annual average earn- 
ing capacity at the time of the later in- 
jury.”* This was of course based upon 
the assumption that the wages of the 
disabled person would necessarily be less 
than those of the able-bodied workman. 
The bills proposed by the Minnesota and 
Ohio commissions included the draft pro- 
posal prepared by the Chicago Confer- 
ence of 1910, and the New Jersey re- 
port included a copy of the model bill 
but omitted reference to the handi- 
capped in the bill proposed.” 

The New York report, which appeared 
during 1910 and 1911, included no ex- 
tensive discussion of the problem of dis- 
crimination. Testimony of one British 
labor leader who participated in the hear- 
ings tended to play down the problem. 
On the other hand, the report of George 
Gilmour, a well-known engineer who had 
been sent to England and Germany by 
the New York Commission to study the 
operation of the laws there, indicated 
that discrimination had been reported by 
employers, employees, and insurance of- 
ficers.23 The New York Commission 

2 Report of the Social Committee on Industrial 
Insurance, Wisconsin Legislature, 1909-10 (Madison, 
IQIO), p. 22, Sec. 2394-10 of proposed bill. 

2 Report to Legislature of Minnesota Employees’ 
Compensation Commission, Appointed Pursuant to 
Chapter 286, General Laws of Minnesota, 1909 (St. 
Paul, torr), pp. 184-85, sec. 12 of proposed bill; and 
Report to the Legislature of the State of Ohio by the 
Commission Appointed under Senate Bill No. 250 
of the Laws of 1910 (Columbus, rorr), Part I, 
p. Ixvii, sec. 13 of proposed bill. 

23 New York, Report by the Commission To Inquire 
into the Question of Employers’ Liability, Report II 
(Albany, 1911), Appendix II, pp. 52-84. 


made no provision for the handicapped. 

A different type of recommendation 
was made by the legislative reference 
bureau of Rhode Island, which drew up 
a bill at the request of the governor. It 
suggested that the aged or handicapped 
workman, with the approval of the fac- 
tory inspector, be permitted to waive 
his rights entirely and to proceed against 
his employer under the common law. 
This was designed, according to the re- 
port, to keep the aged and the handi- 
capped from “the already overflowing 
ranks of the unemployed.””4 


EARLY LEGAL PROVISIONS DESIGNED 
TO PREVENT DISCRIMINATION 


Commission recommendations fre- 
quently do not eventuate in legislation. 
The various employers’ liability com- 
missions, most of which made conserva- 
tive recommendations, were successful, 
however, in having large parts of their 
proposed bills enacted into law. Of the 
states which had appointed commissions 
during the early years, only Missouri, 
Tennessee, and North Dakota had not 
enacted compensation legislation by the 
end of 1915. By that time thirty-one 
states and two territories had compensa- 
tion laws, which varied from the com- 
pulsory. law of Washington to the weak 
elective laws in most of the other states. 
The provisions for the handicapped 
workman were as varied as other parts 
of these early acts. In a few states in 
which the first law included no provision 
to protect the handicapped workman, 
subsequent amendments brought recog- 
nition of the problem prior to 1915. By 
the end of that year sixteen of the thirty- 
one states having compensation laws 
had some provision, however weak, to 

24 Edward A. Ames and William E. Sprackling, 
Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation 


(“Legislative Reference Bull.,” No. 5 [Providence: 
Rhode Island State Library, 1910]), p. 54. 
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deal with the problem of the aged or 
handicapped workman. 

The most common provision at the 
end of 1915 was that which had been 
introduced in the Wisconsin proposals of 
1910, making the compensation payable 
to a person with previous disability de- 
pendent upon his earnings at the time 
of the last injury. The Wisconsin statute, 
which apparently served as a model for 
the others, read as follows: 


The fact that an employee has suffered a 
previous disability, or received compensation 
therefor, shall not preclude compensation for a 
later injury, or for death, but in determining 
compensation for the later injury, or death, his 
average annual earnings shall be such sum as 
will reasonably represent his annual earning 
capacity at the time of the later injury, in the 
employment in which he was working at such 
time, and shall be arrived at according to, 
and subject to the limitations of, the previous 
provisions of this section.*5 


Other states having this or a similar pro- 
vision at the end of 1915 were Maine, 
Rhode Island, Colorado, and Michigan. 
California and New York, which had 
originally included such a section in their 
laws, had added a provision making the 
last employer responsible for the subse- 
quent injury only. This latter provision 
was also in effect in Nebraska and 
Minnesota. 

Four states (Washington, Oregon, 
Maryland, and Montana) had the fol- 
lowing rather indefinite provision: 


Should a further accident occur to a work- 
man already receiving a monthly payment 
under this section for a disability, or who has 
been previously the recipient of a lump sum 
payment under this act, his future compensa- 
tion shall be adjusted according to the other 
provisions of this section and with regard to the 
combined effect of his injuries and his past re- 
ceipt of money under this act.” 


2s Laws of Wisconsin, IgII, c. 50, sec. 2394— 
10.1d, effective May 3, I911. 
26 Laws of Washington, ror, c. 74, sec. 5g. 


Such a plan made no provision whatso- 
ever for the case in which the first injury 
had not been compensable, or in which 
monthly payments had already been 
completed. 

The Illinois law was equally in- 
definite in its application, with a provision 
that “in computing the compensation to 
be paid to any employee who, before the 
accident for which he claims compensa- 
tion, was disabled and drawing compen- 
sation under the terms of this Act, the 
compensation for each subsequent in- 
jury shall be apportioned according to 
the proportion of incapacity and disabil- 
ity caused by the respective injuries 
which he may have suffered.””?7 

In Indiana a more complicated scheme 
had been worked out. If the injured per- 
son was already receiving compensation 
for a previous injury in the same em- 
ployment, he was not entitled to com- 
pensation for both injuries at one time 
but for the one that would yield the 
longest period and the largest amount of 
compensation, except in case of perma- 
nent injury, in which he would have the 
period of time extended to cover both 
injuries. If the previous injury had oc- 
curred in another employment, the in- 
jured person was to be compensated for 
the subsequent injury “in the same 
amount as if the previous injury had not 
occurred.”’ In case of second injury re- 
sulting in permanent total disability, the 
injured person was to receive full com- 
pensation, less payments made for the 
previous injury. 

The Nevada law gave no general rul- 
ing on second injuries but in the ‘‘other 
cases’ not subject to schedule rating 
indicated that the amount of disability 
should be determined in relation to any 
previous disabilities, as well as to occu- 
pation and other factors. 

37 Laws of Illinois, 1915, Senate Bill No. 66. 
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In summary, by the end of 1915 the 
laws of sixteen states had some provision 
for the workman with a previous handi- 
cap. Five states provided compensation 
on the basis of earnings as a disabled per- 
son. Four states provided payment for 
the subsequent injury only. In five juris- 
dictions there were indefinite limitations 
for the second compensable injury, and 
in another—Indiana—there was a more 
complicated plan dependent upon wheth- 
er or not the first injury had occurred in 
the same employment. One state allowed 
consideration of previous physical condi- 
tions only in cases not suited to schedule 
rating. 

That none of these provisions really 
met the problems of the handicapped 
workman becomes clear upon examina- 
tion of the results of early legislation 
upon the employment practices of major 
industrial corporations and upon review 
of the judicial interpretation of the vari- 
ous statutes. 


ELIMINATION OF POOR COMPENSATION 
RISKS THROUGH PHYSICAL 
EXAMINATIONS 


Although individual members of the 
various commissions working on com- 
pensation legislation were aware of the 
dangers of discrimination against the 
handicapped workman, they did not 
succeed in developing legislation which 
would provide effective safeguards. In 
view of the numerous complicated legal 
and economic questions with which 
these commissions had to deal, it is not 
surprising that many of the details of 
the practical operation of the statutes 
were not worked out satisfactorily. 

Even before the effective date of the 
compensation statutes in the various 
states, frightened employers who mis- 
trusted the intrusion of the state into 
the relationship of master and servant 


began seeking devices through which 
they might protect themselves against 
the cost of this new plan. The physical 
examination, which had been developed 
in industrial plants as a means of case 
finding in combating tuberculosis,”* was 
seized upon as one possible way of elimi- 
nating the employee whose age or 
physical condition might create a special 
hazard. 

One of the most forthright statements 
about the establishment of such a plan 
came from an Illinois executive who 
made no effort to cloak his real motives 
in humanitarian terms. Slightly more 
than a year after the passage of the first 
compensation legislation in Illinois, he 
told his story, as follows: 


A year ago the entire manufacturing interests 
of our State were in a dazed situation on ac- 
count of the Illinois Workmen’s Compensation 
and Employers’ Liability Act... . Lawyers 
seemed unable to focus a successful searchlight 
that would locate the clear course to be taken. 
The Act no doubt was intended ‘‘to promote 
the general welfare of the people of the State—,” 
but when the manufacturers came to put the 
test of decision necessary May ist, they were 
still at sea. [The law had the usual provision 
depriving the employer of his common law 
defenses if he elected not to be covered.] 

Our decision came early in February, and we 
prepared to “go the law one better,” so to 
speak, we engaged the service of two competent 
physicians, and equipped an up-to-date dis- 
pensary to promote the general welfare of our 
immediate interests. Operations and examina- 
tions began April 1st, one month before the law 
went into effect. 

The Avery Company was willing to abide by 
the law and pay for an eye, ear, finger, arm, 
toe, foot, leg, etc., if we were responsible. How- 
ever, we did not propose to pay our workmen 
for injuries received in places other than while 
in our employment. The only prevention of 
such a possibility was a physical examination 


28 For account of early development of physical 
examinations, see Harry E. Mock, “Industrial 
Medicine and Surgery—a Résumé of Its Develop- 
ment and Scope,” Journal of Industrial Hygiene, 
I, No. 1 (May, 1919), 1-8. 
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and obtaining of a complete record of each and 
every man, old employees and new applicants. 


If the applicant is not successful in passing 
the examination, he is given a full explanation as 
to why we cannot use him, and in case of 
physical disability, what to do to better his 
condition. ... 

In dealing with the men, they are given to 
understand that they are treated as profitable 
or unprofitable investments rather than desirables 
or undesirables 29 


The results of this system after one 
year seemed to the executive convincing 
proof of the wisdom of the plan. The pay- 
master had reported more regularity in 
attendance. The company relief associa- 
tion had had fewer requests for assistance 
and had reduced its fees by one-half. 
The shop superintendent reported 
marked increase in shipments with lower 
labor costs. Insurance rates had been re- 
duced from an estimated rate of $3.35 
to 85 cents.*° 

Within very few years, as more and 
more states developed compensation 
legislation, more and more employers ap- 
parently introduced physical examina- 
tions. The practice became so wide- 
spread that it was discussed as a serious 
problem at the first meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions in 1914. Rep- 
resentatives of industry spoke frankly of 
their concern about the physical condi- 
tion of their employees. A spokesman 
for one of the large corporations stated 
the problem in these terms: 

It is all very well to speak of mechanical 


safeguards about dangerous machinery or 
dangerous places for the prevention of acci- 


29 G. L. Avery, “Avery Company’s Plan under 
the Illinois Workmen’s Compensation and Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act,” Proceedings of the First 
Cooperative Safety Congress, Held under the Auspices 
of the Association of Iron and Steel Engineers, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, September 30 to October 5, 1912 
(Milwaukee, 1912), pp. 265-66, 269. 


3° Ibid., pp. 274-75. 


dents,... but what appeals to me as much 
as anything else is the physical condition of the 
man. The question arises, what is a fatal or 
serious accident? The best answer to that is to 
inquire into, first, the physical condition of the 
injured man. 


An official of a company manufacturing 
automobiles stated that quite a few ap- 
plicants for employment were being re- 
jected because of their failure to measure 
up to the standards set by the company. 
He predicted that they would become 
public charges unless compensation laws 
were changed to provide for some plan 
whereby the injured person could waive 
his compensation rights. A compensa- 
tion official from Massachusetts sounded 
a threatening note as he questioned 
what might be the result of the whole- 
sale dismissal of aged and infirm em- 
ployees in his state. He gave a grim 
warning in these words: 

The state which has thrown these employees 
out of work will eventually be asked to make 
provision for them, although the danger of acts 
providing for non-employment insurance and 
superannuated insurance is so obvious.... 
What are you going to do with these men? 
You turn them out of employment, and you 
turn them out by a state act, and you have 
got to provide for them. The state that de- 
prives them through its acts of employment has 
got to support them in some way, and you are 
simply going from one extreme to the other. It 
will cost you more to have superannuate pen- 
sions and things of that sort than it will by 
reason of these occasional occurrences to com- 
pensate them under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act. 

Although it is impossible to obtain any 
accurate statistics on the extent of pre- 
employment physical examinations dur- 
ing these years, certainly the threat of 
such examinations was enough to bring 
almost a concerted protest from organ- 
ized labor. This is perhaps best illus- 


3 National Compensation Journal, I, No. 5 
(May, 1914), 43. 
32 Tbid., p. 44. 
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trated by the response of well-organized 
groups in New York State after the 
passage of the workmen’s compensation 
act which became effective on July 1, 
1QI4. 

Within less than a month after the ef- 
fective date of the New York law, the 
Central Federated Union instructed its 
compensation committee to investigate 
charges made by the delegate of the 
Safety Engineers’ Union that insurance 
companies had been discriminating 
against men who had once received in- 
juries but had been able to resume work. 
The delegate had charged that em- 
ployers were unable to obtain insurance 
coverage unless they discharged handi- 
capped employees. It was also pointed 
out that married men were subject to 
discrimination in favor of men without 
dependents. The union called upon the 
state labor commissioner to investigate 
these charges. 

A delegation from the union appeared 
before the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission to present information about 
restrictive practices of insurance com- 
panies and of companies which had 
elected to carry their own risk. It was 
pointed out by the commission that 
rates were paid on the basis of pay roll, 
not of the physical condition of the em- 
ployee. The remedy for the self-insurer, 
according to the commission, would be to 
insure in the State Fund, where handi- 
capped employees might be insured as 
cheaply as those in perfect physical con- 
dition. The commission passed a strong- 
ly worded resolution, holding over the 
head of the self-insurer the threat of rev- 
ocation of the right to self-insurance if 
he discriminated against married or 
handicapped workmen. One member of 
the commission stated that this was not 
an empty bluff and declared that the 

33 New York Times, July 19, 1914, Sec. III, p. 3. 


commission had the power to revoke the 
right to self-insurance.*4 

Two days later the New York Times 
issued a strong editorial rebuke to em- 
ployers who were violating the principle 
of the law. After pointing out that the 
self-insurers were those who had reason 
to practice such discrimination, the edi- 
torial writer made it clear that they 
were inviting withdrawal of their privi- 
leges as self-insurers and were arousing 
resentment by making the law detri- 
mental to the working classes. He recog- 
nized the possibility that other employ- 
ers, although insured, might be deliber- 
ately trying to make unpopular a 
statute which, despite its defects, repre- 
sented some improvement in conditions 
which had long been unjust.** 

That the resentment of the laboring 
group had been effectually aroused is 
seen in the articles appearing in the labor 
press at the time. In an editorial entitled 
“Inhuman Discrimination,”’ the editor of 
the Garment Worker spoke out as fol- 
lows against the practices of insurance 
companies: 

In their effort to discredit the workmen’s 
compensation act, the liability and mutual 
insurance companies are insisting that each 
employee to be insured must submit to a physi- 
cal examination and failure on the part of the 
worker to meet the required standard means 
immediate dismissal, this plan being ruthlessly 
carried out regardless of the fact that the em- 
ployee contracted his disability during his 
period of employment with the firm which is 
discharging him.%° 


During the same week the officers of 
the State Federation of Labor in New 
York had sent to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission a letter of protest 
setting forth in detail the methods being 


34 Tbid., July 25, 1914, P- 9. 

38 [bid., July 27, 1914, p. 6. 

36Garment Worker, XIII, No. 41 (July 31, 
1914), 4. 
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used. The executive council of the Fed- 
eration issued the following statement 
to its member bodies: 


In view of all the facts and conditions, there 
can be but one conclusion. A deliberate attempt 
is being made by certain manufacturers, led by 
the casualty insurance companies, to discredit 
the law and make it so unpopular with the work- 
ers that modification or actual repeal will be 
easy in the next legislature. 

We say to the casualty insurance companies, 
which we hold entirely responsible for present 
conditions, that we propose to begin an active 
and energetic campaign to enact the provisions 
of the Murtaugh-Jackson bill, which eliminated 
them from participation in compulsory work- 
men’s compensation. 

We say to manufacturers that we propose 
to protect our members from the cruel and 
dastardly onslaughts being made against them 
and their home life. 

To the workmen of the State we say: Have 
courage, be firm. We are opposed to strikes 
except in aggravated cases and where every 
other means has failed. We believe this is an 
aggravated case and every union will be justified 
in protecting its members even to the limit of 
tying up industry. There is no moral or legal 
justification in compelling submission to physi- 
cal examination, or the discharge of a man for 
the sole reason that he is carrying out the com- 
mands of God and society by taking unto him- 
self a wife and establishing a home. Resist to 
the extent of your power.37 


The accusation of union leaders and 
strong resolutions passed by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission nat- 
urally brought denials from employers. 
The Associated Industries of New York, 
claiming a membership of 262 employers 
with more than two hundred thousand 
employees, sent a delegation to the com- 
mission to state that the commission 
resolution had given rise to ill-feeling 
among employers who resented the 
blanket indictment of many who were 
not practicing such discrimination. The 
chairman of the commission stated that 
no general charges had been intended 


37 Tid. 


but merely a warning that such practices 
were not in keeping with the spirit of the 
law. On this basis he had ordered further 
investigation of the charges brought by 
the labor unions.** 

On August 10, 1914, less than six 
weeks after the New York Act had be- 
come effective, one of the deputy com- 
missioners presented the report on dis- 
crimination against married workmen 
and those unable to pass physical exam- 
inations. The press carried no details of 
the findings on the actual extent of dis- 
crimination but did publicize the fact 
that the physical condition of employees 
had no influence on the setting of the 
actual insurance rates. The manager of 
the Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board, formerly an employee of the 
New York State Insurance Department, 
reported that the question had often 
been raised whether the department 
would approve merit rating of employers 
who excluded workmen whom they con- 
sidered unfit. In all such cases he had re- 
plied that no decrease in rates could be 
allowed to such employers, on the ground 
that such a plan would be against public 
policy, in that it might deprive men of 
employment.*? 

Although the Insurance Department 
did not permit consideration of the phys- 
ical condition of employees in rate- 
making, it soon became clear that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
actually had no power to prevent the 
self-insurer from discriminating against 
the handicapped workman. On August 
11, 1914, the president of a labor union 
appeared before the commission asking 
for action to force the General Electric 
Company to change its policy or to in- 
sure in the state fund or some private 
insurance company. Sixteen thousand 

38 New York Times, August 8, 1914, p. 6. 

39 Ibid., August 10, 1914, p. 6. 
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men were at that moment threatening 
to strike if the company did not stop re- 
jecting applicants who failed to pass 
physical examinations. In contrast to 
the earlier threats of the commission that 
the right to self-insurance would be 
withdrawn from companies which con- 
tinued to require examinations, Com- 
missioner Dowling is reported to have 
answered the union with the following 
statement: 

I don’t know what we can do under the law 
to help you. There is one way we can cooperate, 
and that is to seek to have the legislature amend 
the law to put an end to self-insurance, or to 
remove the temptation to discriminate. The 
members of the Commission are on record, as 
individuals, as to their views upon the practice 
of such discrimination. While an employer 
cannot force a man to take a physical examina- 
tion, he can refuse to employ a man who does 
not take the examination. It comes down to a 
question of force. Your proposal to strike 
would be an answer by force. I would not wish 
to advise anybody to strike, but the commission 
is powerless to prevent a self-insuring company 
from discriminating so long as it acts legally.4° 
What had happened within the three 
weeks to change the tone of the state- 
ments of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission is not clear, but a careful 
reading of the New York law indicates 
that the commission certainly had no 


- authority to revoke the privilege of self- 


insurance because of discrimination in 
employment through the use of physical 
examinations. 

These developments within two 
months after the effective date of the 
New York law attracted wide attention. 
The United Garment Workers of Ameri- 
ca at their national convention in Octo- 
ber, 1914, predicted that the insurance 
companies would be unable to discredit 
the idea of compensation, as they were 
alleged to be attempting to do through 
requiring employers to examine their em- 


4 Tbid., August 12, 1914, p. 13. 


ployees. There was strong sentiment 
favoring expansion of state funds, which 
required no examinations.“ 

The American Federation of Labor 
meantime took up the fight of its New 
York group and spoke clearly against 
physical examinations. Mr. Gompers 
lashed out editorially at those who had 
so misused the knowledge of the medical 
profession as to intrude upon the free- 
dom of the American workman. He 
wrote: 


The vocabulary and proposals of idealism 
may be borrowed for most vicious purposes. 
Even the devil may quote scripture. So em- 
ployers who grind the faces of the poor may 
introduce systems of medical examination os- 
tensibly for the protection of the health of 
employees, but actually as a method of elimi- 
nating the less fit from industry in order that 
greater profits may be wrung from employees.” 


In November of the same year the 
annual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor passed the following 
resolution on the motion of a New York 
delegate: 


WueEreas, There are many employers of 
labor in the State of New York who have, 
since the passage of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law in that State, been submitting their 
employees to a more or less severe form of 
physical examination, and giving as a cause and 
excuse for that action the excessive burden 
placed on them by reason of the enactment of 
the said law; and 

Wuereas, The intent and purpose of the 
promoters and enacters of the said law was to 
place the burden and the whole of it on the 
employers of labor and the employers of labor 
alone; and 

WHEREAS, This scheme of physica] examina- 
tion is detrimental in the extreme to labor, in 
that it provides a means by which employers 
may eliminate from employment all workers 
whom they might deem it in their interest to 
eliminate; and 

WHEREAS, It is usually to the interest of 


4 Garment Worker, XIII, No. 52 (October 16, 


1914), 5. *, 
42 American Federationist, XXI (1914), 643. 
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the employers to remove from their employ- 
ment the active members of organized labor; 
and 

WHEREAS, If the said scheme of examination 
is permitted to continue, the active members 
of organized labor will eventually be weeded 
out of employment; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention go on record 
as insisting on our affiliated and national and 
international unions refusing to permit their 
membership to stand for any kind of physical 
examination as a consequence of the said com- 
pensation laws or any other compensation 
laws; and be it further 

Resolved, That this convention also go on 
record as demanding that the legislature of the 
State of New York amend the said law to the 
end that no physical examination shall be per- 
missible as a result of the said law or as a quali- 
fication for employment.‘3 
It is interesting to observe that the con- 
cern of the Federation was not so much 
for handicapped workmen as for the union 
leader who might be the victim of mis- 
use of the examination by an unscrupu- 
lous employer. Discussion during the 
convention indicated some concern for 
changes in compensation legislation, par- 
ticularly for some system that would 
abolish the privilege of self-insurance. 

How active the insurance companies 
were in actually promoting discrimina- 
tion is not clear. Only rarely does one 
find any direct evidence of efforts by the 
carriers to discourage employment of the 
handicapped. One midwestern insurance 
publication, however, made no secret of 
the fact that examination of workmen 
should be used as a means of eliminating 
the unfit. In urging employers to put in 
examination systems, an editorial writer 
warned of the possible burdens which 
industry might face, as follows: 

You are just as liable to a workman who has 
had arteriosclerosis and dies from a light thump 
on the head as you are to a workman who loses a 

43 Proceedings of the Thirty-fourth Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, Held at 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, N ber 9-21, 1914, 





p. 323, Resolution No. 50. 
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finger in a punch press. If, unbeknown to you, a 
workman whom you employ has the sight of 
but one eye, and something happens to the 
other eye, you have a totally disabled man for 
life on your hands. . . . The circle of application 
of a new theory is rapidly widening, so that 
the employers are rapidly becoming the clearing 
house through which society proposes to dis- 
charge its duties to its defectives of every kind. 


Unquestionably, many of these defectives 
should be taken care of directly by society with- 
out clearing them through the employers; and 
the employers will never be able to push back 
this burden upon society at large directly until, 
by a system of examination prior to employ- 
ment, they are able to determine the individual 
cases definitely and with proper records and 
statistics.44 


The writer went on to point out that 
examination systems need not be expen- 
sive, as many physicians would doubt- 
less be willing to make the examinations 
without charge in order to make con- 
tacts. 

However wide may have been the use 
of the pre-employment physical exam- 
ination during the early years of the 
various compensation systems, it is 
clear that neither management nor labor 
was satisfied with the workings of the 
system. It is interesting to observe that 
the companies did not wait for adverse 
decisions in the courts before taking 
action in setting up their examination 
plans but simply assumed that increased 
liability would result from the employ- 
ment of handicapped persons. Had they 
waited for court action, they would have 
found a confused picture, for almost 
identical cases were handled in opposite 
ways in neighboring jurisdictions. 

44 “Physical Examination of Workmen Prior to 
Employment Becoming Necessary,” The Problem 
(official publication of the Illinois Indemnity Ex- 
change, Texas Indemnity Exchange, Kansas Em- 
ployers Inter-Insurance Exchange, Wisconsin Em- 
ployers Exchange, the Inter-Insurance Exchange, 


official publication of Sherman and Ellis Service), 
I, No. 3 (May, 1915), 9. 
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JUDICIAL INTERPRETATION OF EARLY 
COMPENSATION PROVISIONS 


Although most of the state compensa- 
tion laws provided for administration by 
some type of board or commission, there 
was of course provision for appeal to the 
courts. In legislation which makes drastic 
changes in the old common law, a certain 
number of appeals to the courts would be 
expected and desired, so that uncertain- 
ties might be cleared up. Although 
many of the early cases involving work- 
men’s compensation had to do with in- 
volved questions of constitutionality and 
coverage, there were a number of cases 
involving interpretation of the acts as 
they applied to workmen who had had 
previous injuries. 

The first second-injury cases which at- 
tracted attention arose under the Michi- 
gan law which had become effective in 
1912. Under the schedule set up in the 
act, a person suffering the loss of one eye 
was to receive compensation for 100 
weeks, while a person becoming totally 
disabled was to receive a similar award 
for 400 weeks. The loss of two eyes was 
presumed to constitute permanent total 
disability. Weaver, who was employed 
by the Maxwell Motor Company, had 
lost an eye in an accident prior to accept- 
ing employment. Although he was to- 
tally blind in one eye, he was in no way 
handicapped in doing his job. Indeed, his 
employer was not even aware of his 
blindness. When Weaver lost his remain- 
ing eye in the service of the company, the 
Michigan Commission held that the dis- 
ability was complete and awarded maxi- 
mum compensation. 

Since this was just the type of situa- 
tion which the authors of the various 
compensation laws had predicted would 
arise, it is not surprising that the case 
drew widespread attention, even before 


the appeal to the courts brought a deci- 
sion. The brief for the workman was 
printed in full in the National Compensa- 
tion Journal, which was read by com- 
pensation officials in the various states. 
It was pointed out that the law provided 
for compensation on the basis of loss suf- 
fered and that Weaver had lost his total 
vision. The social effects of an award fa- 
vorable to Weaver were not unforeseen, 
however, even by his own attorneys, who 
wrote: 

We are not unmindful of the economic re- 
sults of such a conclusion. It would probably 
follow that either the law would have to be 
specifically amended to meet such cases, or em- 
ployers will not hire men with one eye, one leg, 
or one arm. We ourselves are not satisfied but 
what this would be a good solution, as it is 
axiomatic that a man with one eye, one arm, 
or one leg should not be engaged in such work 
as would make him totally disabled or a public 
charge if he lost the sole remaining member.‘ 


After some delay the Michigan court 
finally made a decision favorable to the 
company. Although the law made no ref- 
erence to subsequent injuries, the court 
pointed out that the loss which Weaver 
had suffered in the employ of the com- 
pany did not alone constitute permanent 
total disability. It was clear that the ab- 
sence of either accident would have left 
Weaver partially incapacitated. There- 
fore total incapacity could not be attrib- 
uted to either accident alone. It followed 
that Weaver should be compensated for 
the loss of only one eye.“° 

While litigation was still in progress in 
the Weaver case, officials of other states 
began to wonder how a similar case 
would be decided in their respective juris- 
dictions. The Iowa commissioner, learn- 
ing that Washington, Massachusetts, 

45 National Compensation Journal, I, No. 11 
(November, 1914), 6. 

46 Weaver v. Maxwell Motor Co., 186 Mich. 588, 
152 N.W. 993 (1915). 
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and Ohio had awarded compensation for 
permanent total disability for the loss of 
a second eye, requested a ruling from the 
attorney-general in his state. The Iowa 
law provided for compensation for 100 
weeks for the loss of one eye and for 400 
weeks for the loss of two eyes. In cases 
not subject to schedule rating, it was re- 
quired that compensation should “bear 
such relation to the amount stated in the 
... Schedule as the disability bears to 
those produced by the injuries named in 
the schedule.’’47 The ruling of the assist- 
ant attorney-general was that compensa- 
tion for the loss of a second eye might 
vary from 100 to 300 weeks but “except 
in exaggerated cases” should not be 
greatly in excess of 100 weeks. This rul- 
ing was based on the theory that the re- 
maining eye of a one-eyed man is of more 
value to him than one eye is to a man 
who has another good eye, but of less 
value than two good eyes. The employer 
should pay for the loss of a member 
which, while less valuable than two good 
eyes, is more valuable than a single eye.*® 
The Iowa ruling seems quite hazy, as one 
finds no directions as to the basis upon 
which compensation is to vary from case 
to case. It is difficult, indeed, to conceive 
of how an “exaggerated case’’ of loss of 
the second eye would differ from any 
other similar case. 

During this period an identical case 
arose in Minnesota, where the law made 
provision for payment for a subsequent 
injury only. John Garwin, who had al- 
ready lost one eye, lost a second eye in 
the course of his employment. He ap- 
pealed from an award for permanent par- 
tial disability on the contention that he 
had lost his total ability and should be 

47 Laws of Iowa, 1913, c. 147, sec. 10-j-18, ap- 
proved April 18, 1913. 

48 Henry E. Sampson, “Iowa Confronted by 
Problem of the One-eyed Workman,” National 
Compensation Journal, I, No. 8 (August, 1914), 3-4. 


compensated for permanent total dis- 
ability. In upholding the limited award, 
the court explained the intent of the leg- 
islature in these terms: 


The legislature had in mind the fact that 
persons suffering from permanent partial dis- 
ability would seek such employment as their 
remaining ability would fit them to discharge, 
and express provision was made in the statute to 
protect the employer from liability for injuries 
received by an employee before entering his 
service. . .. The employer accepts in his service 
a disabled employee, knowing of the disability 
and with knowledge that under the compensa- 
tion statute he is liable for accidental injuries to 
such employee while engaged in his service, but 
to couple the prior disability with one suffered 
while in his service and make the employer 
liable for both, would seem a hardship the 
legislature intended to avoid....To sustain 
relator’s contention would only tend to embar- 
rass partially disabled laborers from securing 
employment, for employers would be reluctant 
to engage them if there was a contingent lia- 
bility to make compensation for injuries previ- 
ously suffered by them.+9 


Meanwhile in other states similar cases 
were being heard and being decided along 
different lines. In New York a workman 
who had lost one hand in 1892 lost a sec- 
ond in 1914 in the employ of a lumber 
company. The award of full compensa- 
tion was upheld by the New York Su- 
preme Court on the basis of the law re- 
quiring consideration of wages being 
earned at the time of the second injury. 
On the presumption that a man with two 
hands would have been more efficient 
and would have received a higher wage, 
the court held that the claimant who had 
lost all his work ability and had therefore 
suffered a permanent total disability 
should be fully compensated.s° The ef- 
fects of this decision were immediate in 

49 State ex rel. Garwin v. District Court of Cass 
County, 129 Minn. 156, 151 N.W. gto (1915), 911. 


5° Schwab v. Emporium Forestry Co. et al., 167 
App. Div. 614, 153 N.Y.S. 234; affirmed in 216 
N.Y. 712, 111 N.E. 1099 (1915). 
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bringing a revision of the New York 
statute. 

The variety in state laws and in court 
interpretations of these laws brought 
strange consequences. The Massachu- 
setts legislation, like that of Michigan, 
included no reference to the second in- 
jury. In the Branconnier case, the facts 
of which were identical with those in the 
Weaver case, the Massachusetts court 
awarded compensation for permanent 
total disability for the loss of the second 
eye. It was reasoned that the injured 
man, although his capacity had been im- 
paired prior to employment, did have a 
capacity to do the work required. That 
capacity, which was all that he had, had 
been changed into total incapacity be- 
cause of the injury.* This was the first 
of a long line of decisions in states in 
which the original legislation had made 
no provision for second-injury cases.” 

An interesting departure from the 
Branconnier case came six years later in 
Pennsylvania, in the Lente case, which 
also involved the loss of the second eye. 
Although the Pennsylvania law made no 
provision for limiting awards in cases in- 
volving second injuries, the state su- 
preme court upheld an award for only 
partial disability on the basis of the as- 
sumption that the legislature, in setting 
up a schedule for specific permanent in- 
juries, such as the loss of a hand, eye, or 
foot, did not intend disability to be the 
determining factor in such awards. The 
legislature had set the amount to be paid 
in such instances without making it nec- 
essary to consider in each specific case 
whether or not the loss incapacitated the 
workman for labor. The ruling was that 
“the compensation is fixed; it provides 

3tIn re Branconnier, 223 Mass. 274, 111 N.E. 
279 (1916). 

52 Cases have been collected in 67 A.L.R. 780 
(1930), esp. pp. 794-98. 


for a single and sole method for the spe- 
cific injury, regardless of working capac- 
ity, and no other scale or standard can 
be adopted.’ Regardless of the fact 
that the loss of a second eye might bring 
serious consequences to the individual 
workman, the legislature did not provide 
for consideration of the effect of the in- 
jury upon his ability to work. Although 
the decision had been made on the basis 
of a strict interpretation of the statute, 
the court was not unaware of the possible 
effects of a contrary ruling. It pointed 
out: 

The result of a contrary conclusion would 
mean that thousands of men employed in this 
Commonwealth who have only one leg, one 
arm, or one eye would be subjected to a very 
great handicap in the field of labor. If we hold 
that, by loss of the other arm, leg, or eye, their 
employer is bound to compensate them for total 
disability, representing a difference between 
$5,000 and $2,000, it surely will follow these 
men will lose their employment. No one will 
employ such a man when another without 
handicap, equally as good, can be secured. 
Unless the Legislature directs it, we must not 
create such condition merely to recompense 
this man, even if it is a distressing case of total 
blindness.54 


To review in detail the numerous cases 
of this type arising in the various juris- 
dictions would be a tedious task. The 
cases vary from state to state according 
to the details of the law or, in states in 
which there was no specific reference to 
subsequent injury in the law, in relation 
to whether the Branconnier or the Lente 
case had been the precedent. 

Although discrimination against the 
handicapped did not originate with work- 
men’s compensation legislation, there 
can be no doubt that the development of 
such legislation did tend to accentuate 
discrimination. The men who drafted 

53 Lente v. Lucci, 275 Pa. 217, 119 Atl. 132 (1922), 
133. 

54 Tbid., p. 134. 
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compensation laws in the various states 
in the United States were aware of the 
problems which had arisen under the Eu- 
ropean laws, but they were unable to de- 
vise plans which would avoid the prob- 
lem entirely. In some states an effort was 
made to place some limitation upon bene- 
fits in case of subsequent injury. In 
others no special provisions were made, 
and cases involving second injury, such 
as loss of the second eye, were decided in 
various ways in the state courts. 

The attitude of the employers and the 
insurance company can be easily under- 
stood. Since it was assumed that handi- 
capped workmen were more subject to 
injury than so-called ‘normal men” and 
since such injuries usually proved more 
costly, the only logical course seemed to 
be to eliminate from employment men 
who had physical defects. This was most 


easily accomplished through the use of 
physical examinations. Despite protests 
of labor unions and compensation of- 
ficials, the physical examination was ap- 
parently quite widely used to eliminate 
poor compensation risks. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to 
trace recent changes in compensation 
laws designed to decrease the possibility 
of discrimination. Actually, of course, 
employment opportunities for the handi- 
capped are more dependent upon use of 
modern techniques of selective placement 
and upon general employment conditions 
than upon provisions of the compensa- 
tion laws. On the other hand, a review of 
the history of compensation legislation 
serves as a reminder of the need for vigi- 
lance, lest protective legislation penalize 
the very persons it is designed to protect. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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THE SOCIAL SERVICE EXCHANGE* 


GERTRUDE N. HORNEY 


social service exchange is fre- 
| quently thought of simply as an 
answer to the immediate question 
of. what agencies are or have been active 
on a particular case. This overlooks the 
other services of the exchange and the 
contribution it can make if intelligently 
and consistently used by social agencies. 
The information offered by the exchange 
affects not only case work but intake 
policies, interagency relationships, the 
organization of community facilities, and 
research projects. 

The social service exchange is a sound 
growth out of the whole organization and 
consolidation of social work itself. It was 
only after the establishment of social 
work agencies for the formal administra- 
tion of welfare services in the community 
that the need for and the usefulness of an 
institution such as the social service ex- 
change became apparent. Its beginning 
dates back to the early 1870’s as part of 
the charity-organization movement. Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, has the honor of 
having the oldest exchange. The Chicago 
exchange was established about ten years 
later. 

Once the exchange was established and 
accepted as an outgrowth of the structure 
and development of responsible social 
agencies, it suffered the consequences of 
what sometimes occurs as a result of such 
complete acceptance. What began as a 
purposeful establishment became an or- 
ganization so taken for granted and so 
extensively used that this very use 

* Speech made by Gertrude N. Horney, director 
of Chicago Social Service Exchange, at the Annual 


Meeting of the Social Service Exchange, October 31, 
1950. 
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verged on the indiscriminate. The ques- 
tion the exchange itself raises about this 
use of its services has stimulated recon- 
sideration of agency thinking in relation 
to the exchange. 

In the beginning the confidential regis- 
tration bureau was established by agen- 
cies “to secure an inter-change of infor- 
mation, and thereby detect impostures, 
discourage begging, distinguish the wor- 
thy from the unworthy, and promote 
economy and efficiency in the disposition 
of relief.”” Then later “the main objective 
was to make sure that relief was adapted 
to the real needs and a lessening of relief 
for the unworthy. But for the really 
worthy and most suffering poor, relief 
was made more full and prompt and 
tender.” Still later the emphasis in the 
philosophy developed in the direction of 
usefulness to agencies and to the agency 
staff member in the performance of her 
service on an individualized basis; and 
there has grown up a questioning of the 
usefulness to them of the services of the 
exchange. 

At present, the emphasis in philosophy 
is returning to the concept of the benefit 
of the use to the client rather than to the 
agency and the case worker. Because of 
the kinds of problems brought to agencies 
by today’s clients, it is believed that basic 
social service exchange philosophy predi- 
cates the value of its use on the present 
or future benefit of significant registra- 
tions to the client himself. Concepts are 
that today’s client or patient, regardless 
of economic status, is entitled to the kind 
of agency service which makes use of 
resources like the exchange and that use 
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is simply a part of each agency’s equip- 
ment—along with skilled personnel—for 
giving professional service. Such concepts 
are emphasized as that the exchange is a 
service which is definitely both a part of 
each participating agency’s organization 
and alsoa part of community social service 
for the client. 

There is an increasing awareness and 
acceptance of the principle that the so- 
cial service exchange is essentially an ex- 
tension of agency service; that is, policies 
and procedures are based upon the fact 
that agencies maintain the exchange in 
order to improve service to the client. 
This does not mean that the exchange 
should accept responsibility that right- 
fully belongs to the agency. When the 
exchange fails to recognize the limits of 
its program and takes on many small and 
varying details for the individual agency, 
it may find itself with duties beyond its 
ability to perform with efficiency and 
speed. The social service exchange must 
be flexible, yes, but within the limits of 
good practice and the possibility of effi- 
cient performance. 

In any event, the exchange belongs to 
its membership, and its quality is meas- 
ured by the standards of the agencies 
that make up its membership and by the 
responsibility they take in its direction. 
The exchange is useful as a social device 
for integration and co-ordination of social 
services in so far as important agencies in 
the community participate in its use. Its 
use enables the different agencies to 
achieve active planning and some degree 
of consistency in their united attempt to 
help the families or persons accepted as 
clients to cope with the problems that 
beset them. 

The method by which co-ordination is 
obtained is that of indexing case records, 
both of governmental and of voluntary 
agencies, and maintaining this index in a 
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central place accessible only to the par- 
ticipating agencies. While the index in 
itself is a mechanical device giving only 
names and addresses and no social infor- 
mation, its discriminating use adds to the 
quality of case-work service. By making 
available the knowledge that other agen- 
cies are interested in the family, it makes 
possible the obtaining of information 
that might not otherwise be secured. Op- 
portunities are opened up for conference 
among agencies, one of the most impor- 
tant avenues to mutual understanding. 
Since the fundamental principle is that 
the exchange is conducted for the benefi- 
ciaries of agencies, its use always involves 
a confidential relationship between agen- 
cies for the benefit of mutual clients. The 
confidential nature of all social case rec- 
ords is basic. 

Interestingly enough, there was some 
correspondence with Mary E. Richmond 
in 1913 in which she stated: “It is not so 
much that people should register, as that 
they should utilize to the fullest the in- 
formation and the clues to further help- 
fulness that comes from registering in the 
Exchange.” The proper and full use of 
the exchange benefits: 


1. The client.—Expedites the giving of | 


service because sharing of information 
reduces investigation time, facilitates 
prompt planning in emergencies, tends to 
prevent the giving of conflicting advice, 
protects the clients’ privacy and self- 
respect by avoiding needless investiga- 
tion for facts already recorded. 

2. The agency.—Aids in fixing respon- 


sibility for service, saves time by avoid- | 


ing needless investigations, saves money 
by preventing duplication, improves 
agency services to people. 

3. The community.—Helps to define 
gaps in welfare and health services, pro- 
motes the more effective use of all wel- 
fare funds, makes for better understand- 
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ing and greater confidence on the part of 
the community because it assures the 
public that a means exists of achieving 
the best results. 

There are approximately three hun- 
dred exchanges in the United States, 70 
per cent of which are a part of commu- 
nity welfare councils. A recent national 
study made on volume and cost of ex- 
changes indicated that operation of an 
exchange as part of a community welfare 
council seems to make for lower costs. 
The majority of the exchanges in the 
United States have a policy of sharing 
cost among using agencies in effect either 
fully or partially. 

The National Committee on Social 
Service Exchanges, which serves in an 
advisory capacity to the local exchanges, 
is a committee of the Community Chests 
and Councils of America. The committee 
is alerted to problems and needs in the 
exchange field and offers suggestions for 
improvement and standardization of ex- 
change services. Serving on this com- 
mittee are representatives from local ex- 
changes, community welfare councils, 
governmental agencies, national service 


agencies, and schools of social work. 


During recent years considerable at- 
tention has been given to quality of mem- 
bership in the exchanges. The national 
committee has stimulated local ex- 
changes to make self-appraisals of their 
standards for membership. Too much 
cannot be said about the obligation of 
the exchange to maintain a high stand- 
ard of ethical and efficient performance 
of its staff, to include in its membership 
only agencies respecting this principle, 
to maintain in its files only such informa- 
tion as is necessary to perform the clear- 
ance function, and to disclose that in- 
formation only to social service agencies 
that have agreed to the conditions of 
membership. 


To qualify for membership, an agency 
must show that its primary purpose is 
the advancement of the welfare of its cli- 
ents, that its work is socially important, 
that it is empowered to do this work and 
is capable of handling it. There must be 
an agreement to safeguard confidential 
information. The general public, com- 
mercial services, and individuals are not 
permitted to use the services and records 
of the exchange. 

An agency should have a professional 
staff of competence and integrity who are 
reliable in the observance of ethical prin- 
ciples toward the client and other agen- 
cies. It is highly important that there be 
an interagency agreement that informa- 
tion secured from another agency will 
not be passed on to a third agency. This 
allows the agency supplying the informa- 
tion to select and interpret its material 
in terms of the interest of the client and 
the inquiring agency. Passing on of in- 
formation from another agency deprives 
that agency of handling its own material 
and may also deprive the inquiring agen- 
cy of the information most suited to its 
needs. 

Increasing attention has been given 
also to wider geographical coverage of 
exchanges. Regional exchanges are de- 
veloping in cities which offer the natural 
center for clearance for an area where 
people move about frequently. Such re- 
gions are characterized either by great 
mobility or density of population. In sev- 
eral communities the social service ex- 
change crosses state boundaries to in- 
clude areas in which there is easy flow of 
population for reasons of economy and 
increased value of the service thereby 
achieved. Health and welfare problems 
do not confine themselves within state or 
county lines. People seeking social serv- 
ices readily cross these boundaries. A 
merger has been effected in some locali- 
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ties in which member agencies must clear 
a substantial number of cases in more 
than one exchange in order to have access 
to pertinent material. 

In recent years there has been some 
question among case workers concerning 
use of the exchange without the client’s 
consent. In a few instances in which an 
agency has experimented extensively 
with a practice of discussing registration 
with clients the agency gave it up, find- 
ing it of doubtful value and more confus- 
ing than helpful. It was thought that the 
use of the exchange should be regarded 
as a routine process. The public generally 
and clients for the most part realize that 
records will be kept by agencies and often 
place reliance in records. 

It is usually important for the case 
worker to know of other agency contacts 
with his clients as early as possible. With 
an increase in special services in the com- 
munity and with more trained case 
workers who take an individual interest 
in a client, it becomes even more impor- 
tant to know who else may be counseling 
him about some part of his problem. Al- 
though a case worker can sometimes 
learn from the client about his previous 
contacts with social agencies, this is not 
always possible, even when the client is 
conscientious and co-operative. A person 
in trouble and applying for assistance 
does not usually realize and may not 
remember that an agency which has pre- 
viously helped him may have pertinent 
facts that will expedite the service which 
he needs. He is likely to be bewildered 
and not to understand or know what is 
meant by questions about previous help 
he has received elsewhere. Often clients 
do not know the name of agencies that 
have assisted them or members of their 
families. Anyone not familiar with them 
has difficulty in distinguishing all the 
governmental and private social agencies. 


For example, a case worker may be 
urging the healthy-looking though le- 
thargic father of a family to search for 
work and may be spending time and 
energy referring him to possible jobs, 
while, at the same time, the public health 
nurse, suspecting early tuberculosis, is 
urging attendance at a clinic and free- 
dom from work and worry at least until 
a diagnosis is made. The family, bewil- 
dered, inarticulate, and frightened, fail 
to tell the worker about their worries, 
and a case once capable of rehabilitation 
through co-operation shortly becomes 
hopeless for lack of it. The use of an ex- 
change makes it possible not only to co- 
ordinate plans and to prevent conflict 
but to do so promptly before resources 
are wasted. 

In later years use of the exchange has 
been on a more selective basis than here- 
tofore—the basis for deciding to register 
has been the probability that the client 
will be using other agencies in the com- 
munity and that there is some knowledge 
or information which may be of real value 
and which should be shared with an- 
other agency. If it seems highly probable 
that the client would be likely to use the 
kinds of facilities offered by other social 
agencies either in the present or at some 
future time, the case would be registered. 
Cases which present problems that are of 
real or potential concern to the commu- 
nity certainly should be registered. 

There is far too much perfunctory use 
and far too little thought on the part of 
the agencies as to what they are leading 
other agencies to do and to think by their 
use of the exchange. When agencies have 
real information, it is one of the most pro- 
ductive procedures to make that infor- 
mation available, but, when the agency 
has made no really good observations or 
has had no significant experience with a 
client, it is wasteful to lead other agencies 
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to believe that it can furnish information 
of that character. 

Wholesale routine registration of cli- 
ents in many instances is a useless pro- 
cedure. Consultation with another agen- 
cy is based on the assumption that in the 
exchange is indexed all significant infor- 
mation, that is, indexing of all cases in 
which the problem implies the need of 
present or future personal or social ad- 
justment of the client or fulfils the agen- 
cy’s responsibility to the community. 

How can the subject of the use of the 
social service exchange and the use of 
collateral information be kept alive and 
growing in an entire staff? Not only must 
the executive of the participating agen- 
cies understand the clearance plan but 
the workers within each agency must also 
be continually informed as to the nature 
of their agency’s participation and the 
scope of the clearance system. Such in- 
struction entails constant interpretation 
of purpose, coverage, procedure, and the 
use of reports obtained. 

To assure satisfactory use, all agency 
policies and procedures related to the use 
of the exchange should be clearly out- 
lined, established, standardized, and put 
into written form. These should be re- 
lated to the total process of case han- 
dling. They should be incorporated in a 
manual of agency policy and practice 
and reviewed from time to time. Such a 
statement would specify what cases are 
to be cleared and why and would state 
the general principles of follow-up and 
cancellation. It should indicate the 
agency’s attitude toward interagency 
relationships as seen specifically in the 
type of letter requesting information, 
type of reply to requests, and attitude 
about conferences and professional con- 
tacts between agencies. Certainly such a 
written statement is desirable, first, be- 
cause it clarifies the agency’s ideas and, 


second, because it has an educational 
value for staff and students, for others on 
the staff, for the board, budget chairman, 
etc. Last, it serves as a basis for occa- 
sional review and discussion in staff con- 
ference of general agency policies, inter- 
agency relationships, and community 
responsibilities. 

Agencies might ask themselves, ‘Do 
we have well-defined and explicit policies 
and procedures? Are all cases on which 
we have significant information regis- 
tered? Are they registered in time, not 
only for the exchange report to be help- 
ful to us, but also to make information 
available to other agencies from whom 
the same client may be seeking service? 
What are we doing to train new staff 
members in agency policies and practices 
in the use of the exchange?” 

Significant information should be de- 
fined in terms of agency function and 
place responsibility for determining the 
value of records that are registered. 
Proper use encompasses an understand- 
ing of the proper functions of clearances, 
the effective use of information provided 
through clearance. In the process of de- 
termining principles and procedures for 
use of the exchange, many agencies have 
found it profitable to have staff and 
board committees working on such prob- 
lems as the appropriate use of the ex- 
change in connection with the agency’s 
service, the question of ethics and demo- 
cratic process, and the relationship of the 
agency’s services to the whole structure 
of community services. Such committee 
discussion may lead to reaffirmation of 
policies or to experimentation of changes 
in policy, especially in relation to case- 
recording, safeguarding of information, 
timing of clearance, client consent to giv- 
ing or obtaining information, and rela- 
tionships with other agencies. If the 
agency staff members have taken an 
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active part in this process and if the sub- 
ject is kept alive through supervision and 
further staff discussion, the exchange 
will be used more profitably by the whole 
agency. 

The National Committee on Social 
Service Exchanges is encouraging local 
communities to re-examine their use of 
the exchange in the light of changing 
case-work concepts. There is considerable 
room for variation and experimentation 
in the use of the exchange if it is based on 
sound case-work principles. Reports of 
controlled experiments with regard to 
various aspects of practice would indeed 
be a contribution to the field. A few of 
our agencies here in Chicago currently 
have staff committees studying their use. 

Staff participation and discussion in 
the examination of accustomed ways of 
working, testing of a few case situations 
against the philosophy of the agency’s 
use of the exchange, use of collateral in- 
for .ation in relation to working with 
other people, taking a look at skills and 
attitudes, etc.—discussion on such topics 
would open up one avenue of thought 
after another. Staff members who have 
participated in a study on use of the 
exchange have felt that the value of such 
an experience is as much in the process of 
the meetings as in the final outcome. 
There is no doubt that such discussions 
would create “‘social service exchange 
consciousness.”’ 

All social workers of member agency 
staffs should be urged to visit the Chi- 
cago exchange. We hope that serious 
thought will be given by member agen- 
cies to include a visit to the exchange as 
part of an orientation program for new 
staff members. A visit will help them to 
learn something about the exchange’s 
philosophy and policies, to see how it 
functions, and also to see concrete illus- 
trations of the complexity of social work 


in the community served by the ex- 
change. This should prove very stimulat- 
ing to the staff members’ thinking about 
agency problems. We would also welcome 
opportunities to participate in agency 
staff discussions on the use of the 
exchange. 

The exchange has many practical 
problems to face. When it requests con- 
formity to certain procedures, this is for 
the purpose of giving more satisfactory 
service. The closer the co-operation be- 
tween the agencies and the exchange, the 
better will be the service to the client. 
Therefore, giving full information re- 
quired on the clearing form is the mini- 
mum with which the exchange staff can 
identify the case. The importance of giv- 
ing sufficient identifying information be- 
comes clear when it is realized how many 
duplications of names and combinations 
of names are in the exchange file. For in- 
stance, here in the Chicago Social Service 
Exchange there are hundreds of John 
and Mary Browns and John and Mary 
Smiths. Identification both in the ex- 
change files and in agency records de- 
pends on accurate recording and report- 
ing. Within the next two weeks we plan 
to hold instruction meetings of agency 
staff members responsible for filling in 
the information on the exchange forms. 
Our clearing forms have been revised and 
are designed to make it easier for provi- 
sion of necessary information. 

The social service exchange needs 
some method of keeping its files current 
and up to date for the benefit of its users. 
Naturally the file which is used by a va- 
riety of agencies does not automatically 
keep itself up to date and accurate, there- 
fore constant attention is necessary. 
Keeping the file current makes it more 
useful and does involve constant inter- 
play between the participating agencies 
and the exchange. An accepted practice 
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among most exchanges is to adopt a uni- 
form policy on reregistering reopened 
and continued cases of all agencies. 
Reregistration is a subsequent registra- 
tion by the same agency on the same 
name. Usually a specified time limit is 
agreed upon, such as two or five years for 
reregistering. A reregistration policy put 
into effect would mean that the social 
service exchange would report on the 
date of reregistration (indicating recent 
activity on the case) instead of the date 
of the original registration, which may go 
back ten or fifteen years. Reregistration 
signifies current activity. 

Proper use also involves a plan for can- 
celing out registrations in the exchange 
file when the case record has outlived its 
usefulness or has been destroyed. This 
will insure that a useless registration will 
not be given to another agency and that 
there will not be calls for information 
which is not in the agency files. Such a 
plan will prove to be of mutual benefit 
to the exchange and agencies. A method 
of selective cancellation is sound for 
removing the registrations in the ex- 
change file; however, this is not always 
feasible, so that a plan of automatic can- 
cellation may be considered. In this con- 


nection you will hear about the future 
policies of the Chicago exchange later on 
in this program. 

Finally, it is important that the ex- 
change keep its role of simple clearance 
by pointing to the existence of case 
records of value and guarding against 
giving information which can only prop- 
erly be interpreted by co-operating agen- 
cies themselves. The exchange itself must 
be continuously alert to perfect its tech- 
niques and service, but the member 
agencies carry an equally essential part 
of the responsibility, since an exchange 
actually is only what its agencies put into 
it. 

The exchange continues to be a neces- 
sary instrument when its member agen- 
cies continue to need the co-operation of 
community agencies for the purpose of 
keeping as well informed as possible 
about medical, psychiatric, and social 
work resources. We know from expe- 
rience that the exchange does help to 
open up further avenues for effective 
co-operation among its agencies and for 
constructive study of what to do for the 
client. 


SocraL SERVICE EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO 











NOTES AND COMMENT BY THE EDITOR 


THE “WHITE HOUSE CON- 
FERENCE” 


The Midcentury White House Confer- 
ence was the fifth in a series of decennial at- 
tempts to create new interest in the work 
that is being done or needs to be done.to im- 
prove opportunities and conditions of life 
and growth for children and youth. 

The recent White House Conference was 
by far the greatest of the series, with some 
five thousand American delegates and with 
more than two hundred delegates from 
abroad. The program was worked out on a 
scale made necessary by the large numbers 
in attendance, and Katharine F. Lenroot, 
chief of the United States Children’s Bu- 
reau, and Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security 
Administrator, are to be congratulated on 
the success of the great series of meetings. 

The President spoke at the first morning 
session, and the presence of Mrs. Truman on 
the platform at the first evening meeting 
showed the White House interest in the huge 
gathering which had assembled. 

General Carlos P. Romulo, the chief of 
the Philippine delegation to the Fifth Ses- 
sion of the United Nations General Assem- 
bly, said very truly in an address before the 
Conference that 


our world is a harsh place for children to be 
born in. It is a dangerous world for children to 
live in. In the space of fifty years we have had 
two world wars. A third looms darkly ahead. 

At the turn of the century, when the first 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth was held, a bright era of progress and 
peace seemed to stretch out before mankind. 
That historic meeting was convened on Janu- 
ary 25, 1909, “to overcome serious evils threat- 
ening child life.’’ Less than ten years later, thou- 
sands of the little boys whose welfare was the 
object of its concern, were in the trenches of 
Europe, fighting to help save the world for 
democracy. 

Within a generation, the tragic cycle was 
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repeated. By 1941 the children whose health 
and well-being were the object of earnest study 
in the White House Conference of 1930 were 
fighting an even bigger war. Legions of them 
were to leave their bones in Europe, Africa, the 
Philippines, Okinawa, and the islands and atolls 
of the Pacific—mute witness to their effort to 
help make the world secure for freedom and a 
better life for all men. 


“What good will it all do?” was a not in- 
frequent question at the Conference. The 
answer, of course, is not one to be made in 
exact terms. Certainly it is true that very 
large numbers of men and women in all 
parts of our country were given a new inter- 
est in and intelligence about the needs of 
children and youth and how those needs 
could be met. Just what the answer may be 
will depend of course on many factors, such 
as whether or not public interest is to be 
centered on the problems of a great war. 
If this happens, it will not be easy to keep 
the Conference demands for children from 
being lost in the midst of emergency defense 
demands. 


STATELESSNESS 


A resolution adopted two years ago by 
the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations with regard to “Stateless 
Persons’’ requested the Secretary-General, 
“in consultation with interested commis- 
sions and specialized agencies’’: 


(a) To undertake a study of the existing 
situation in regard to the protection of stateless 
persons by the issuance of necessary documents 
and other measures, and to make recommenda- 
tions to an early session of the Council on the 
interim measures which might be taken by the 
United Nations to further this object; 

(b) To undertake a study of national legis- 
lation and international agreements and conven- 
tions relevant to statelessness, and to submit 
recommendations to the Council as to the de- 
sirability of concluding a further convention on 
this subject. 
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The Commission on Human Rights then 
expressed the wish that “early consideration 
be given by the United Nations to the legal 
status of persons who do not enjoy the pro- 
tection of any government, in particular 
pending the acquisition of nationality as re- 
gards their legal and social protection and 
their documentation.”’ The commission also 
recommended that “such work be under- 
taken in consultation with those specialized 
agencies at present assuming the protection 
of some categories of persons not enjoying 
the protection of any government and that 
due regard be paid to relevant international 
agreements and conventions.” 

Then, after the resolution of the Council, 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
adopted the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights with the provisions (Article 15) 
as follows: “(1) Everyone has the right to a 
nationality. (2) No one shall be arbitrarily 
deprived of his nationality nor denied the 
right to change his nationality.” 

The Secretary-General consulted the di- 
rector-general of the International Refugee 
Organization at various stages of his work, 
and he also requested information from the 
director of the International Labor Office on 
certain points and also submitted the draft 
of his study. He also obtained expert opinion 
(from a professor of the Paris Faculty of 
Law) on national legislation under which the 
possession of nationality is not at present 
insured to every individual. 

The Secretary-General was requested “‘to 
study national legislation and international 
agreements and conventions relevant to 
statelessness.”’ An exhaustive study of the 
provisions of national legislation concerning 
nationality was not undertaken because of 
lack of time and also because if the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council decided to work 
for the conclusion of international conven- 
tions for the abolition of statelessness, it 
would probably request governments for 
precise information on the present position 
of their legislation. The United Nations has 
therefore presented “a general picture of the 
law governing nationality, indicating the 
main systems in force.” 


The monograph which was finally made 
available is an interesting study of stateless- 
ness past and present, beginning with a gen- 
eral historical survey, followed by a discus- 
sion of statistics on stateless persons." It was 
pointed out that it is impossible to secure 
statistics concerning the number of stateless 
persons in need of international legal and 
political protection. No account was taken 
of stateless persons who were not refugees, 
but it is made clear that their number is 
limited. 

As regards the stateless refugees who would 
require international legal and political protec- 
tion, their number cannot be determined even 
though there exist statistics concerning those 
individuals who formed the various waves of 
refugees who have fled from their countries 
since the end of the first world war; on the other 
hand, there exist complete and reliable statistics 
concerning the number of refugees who [have 
been] the responsibility of the TRO. 


However, the main task of the IRO was 
the repatriation or resettlement of refugees 
who are under its care, and the large ma- 
jority of refugees who have been the respon- 
sibility of IRO will probably not, in the 
future, need legal and political protection. 
Thus we are told that 


such will certainly be the case for the repatriated 
refugees as well as for the re-established refugees 
who will have acquired the nationality of the 
country of resettlement. As for the re-estab- 
lished refugees who have not yet acquired the 
nationality of the country of re-establishment, 
it can be assumed that a large number among 
them will not require international protection. 

In the second place, there exist refugees who 
have never received material assistance from 
the IRO. The IRO could have given them legal 
protection in accordance with its Constitution, 
but they have not made themselves known to 
the IRO. 


To determine the number of refugees re- 
quiring international legal and political pro- 
tection, it is necessary to make the following 
calculations. 

First, those who were in the various 
waves of refugees fleeing from their country 


tA Study of Statelessness (Lake Success, N.Y.: 
United Nations, 1950). Pp. 190. 
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of origin and thus becoming “stateless de 
jure or de facto.’’ To these should be added 
the descendants of those refugees who did 
not acquire a nationality at birth. Then, 
subtract from this total the number who 
died after their expatriation and also those 
who were “repatriated or naturalized.’”’ The 
balance then is said to represent those who 
might need international protection, al- 
though even this group might include some 
“re-established refugees who would prob- 
ably not require international protection.” 

Some statistical data are given ‘“‘concern- 
ing the situation prior to the second world 
war and posterior to it.” 

Thus before World War II “there were no 
reliable statistics...at the time of the 
League of Nations High Commissioner’s 
Office and the Nansen International Office.” 
An authority on this subject presented the 
main categories of refugees as follows:? 

(a) Russian refugees: in 1922, 718,000- 
772,000; in 1930, 503,000-536,000; in 1936, 
355,000-386,000. To these must be added about 
95,000 Russian refugees in the Far East making 
a total of about 450,000. (b) Armenian refugees: 
in 1924, 205,000; in 1930, 210,000; in 1936, 
225,000. Of these 225,000, 134,466 had acquired 
Syrian or Lebanese nationality. (c) Spanish 
refugees: in 1939, 400,000. (d) Italian refugees: 
Sir John Simson estimated that in 1938 there 
were 10,000 Italians living in France who could 
not return to Italy and 50,000 for whom return 
would have been difficult. The figure of 60,000 
should be tripled to allow for the refugees’ fami- 
lies, thus bringing the total to 180,000 persons. 
(e) German refugees: at the end of 1938 the num- 
ber of German refugees was 350,000. 


After the second World War the Prepara- 
tory Commission of the IRO, established in 
the spring of 1947, tried to estimate the num- 
ber of refugees and “displaced persons” enti- 
tled to its protection, collecting information 
from the Inter-Governmental Committee for 
Refugees, UNRRA, and the military author- 
ities in occupied Germany. Thesummary pre- 
sented gave the numbers of refugees and dis- 
placed persons entitled to receive aid or pro- 
tection from IRO as shown in Table 1. 

2Sir John Simson, The Refugee Problem (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1939) and Refugee 
(1939). 


On September, 1948, the IRO published 
additional figures showing that, as of July, 
1947, the total for the two categories was 
1,604,000. But as of July, 1948, the total num- 
ber of persons assisted declined to a total of 
599,000, with 508,000 in the three western 
zones of Germany, 37,000 in Austria, 25,000 
in Italy, 10,000 in the Middle East, 19,000 
in Czechoslovakia, the Far East, France, the 
Netherlands, Spain, and Portugal. 














TABLE 1 
Country Protection Protection 
or Region and Help Only 
Germany........ 671,900 800,000 
PRISUIRS: 2.5 5s 138,800 128,500 
Belgium......... Gieoe ld. essai oad 
OR, Oo Fes ok 13,500 12,000 
BMAD, i652 cers 482 482 
rane he 246 0 431,200 150,000 
oo re i en . eee 
BOA cuit Sas of Sey 146,500 146,000 
Middle East... .. 33,000 30,000 
Netherlands. .... IGOR § Lb. i UNE 
Portugal......... 230 230 
United Kingdom. OOOO" ol. ¢ccchiaee sees 
Sweden.......... MMO ese v,c sort otore 
Switzerland...... 13,200 12,000 
AMERY «555-555 os I, 200 1,200 
ORD 3k nt 1,562,812 1,280,412 











These refugees were said to include some 
thirty different national groups: Poles, 
253,037; Ukrainians, 99,946; Latvians, 72,- 
026; Lithuanians, 43,717; Yugoslavs, 26,943; 
Estonians, 20,294; Romanians, 15,207; 
Hungarians, 10,789. 

The two categories of stateless persons 
are said to include: (1) Stateless persons de 
jure who are “not nationals of any State, 
either because at birth or subsequently they 
were not given any nationality, or because 
during their lifetime they lost their own 
nationality and did not acquire a new one.” 
(2) Stateless persons de facto who are said to 
be “persons who, having left the country of 
which they were nationals, no longer enjoy 
the protection and assistance of their na- 
tional authorities, either because these au- 
thorities refuse to grant them assistance and 
protection, or because they themselves re- 
nounce the assistance and protection of the 
countries of which they are nationals.” 
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Although legally the status of the state- 
less person de facto differs appreciably from 
that of the stateless person de jure, in prac- 
tice it is similar. 

The ECOSOC resolution mentioned the 
protection of ‘‘stateless persons” but did not 
refer to “refugees.”’ But the fact that refu- 
gees were not mentioned does not mean that 
they were not to be considered. In fact, a 
considerable majority of stateless persons 
were or had been refugees. These refugees 
are de jure stateless persons if they have 
been deprived of their nationality by their 
country of origin. They are de facto stateless 
persons if without having been deprived of 
their nationality they no longer enjoy the 
protection and assistance of their national 
authorities. 

The measures taken since the end of the 
first World War in order to improve the legal 
status of refugees and to insure them inter- 
national legal protection were given an im- 
portant place in the United Nations study. 
But since the Council resolution dealt only 
with statelessness, refugees were included 
only in so far as they were stateless persons; 
and refugees who were not stateless persons 
were not considered. The material assistance 
to refugees was also excluded from the 
study; this assistance is no less important 
for refugees than the international legal pro- 
tection, but it exceeded the limits of the 
question which the Secretary-General was 
asked to study. 

However, if the study of stateless persons 
must include refugees who are de jure or de 
facto stateless, stateless persons who are not 
refugees must also be considered, even 
though they are much less numerous than 
refugees who are stateless and even though 
the stateless refugees are in a less favorable 
position. ‘‘For example, the stateless person 
who is not a refugee can obtain documents 
establishing his civil status from the authori- 
ties of the countries where these documents 
were originally issued, because these author- 
ities have no reason to refuse them to him.” 

It is quite properly pointed out that the 
stateless person, having no nationality, is 
placed in an “abnormal and inferior position 


which reduces his social value and destroys 
his own self-confidence.” 

During the long period of peace and social 
stability at the end of the nineteenth and the 
beginning of the twentieth centuries, there 
were few stateless persons, and their situa- 
tion was not too difficult. “Life was not 
highly organized as it is today, and for- 
eigners, whatever their status, enjoyed con- 
siderable freedom. The stateless person suc- 
ceeded in making a place for himself in a 
country ...and was free to find employ- 
ment as a wage-earner, to practice a craft or 
engage in trade. If his conduct was unobjec- 
tionable he was not troubled by the police, 
which exercised no special supervision over 
foreigners, and he could lead a more or less 
normal existence, without his legal disability 
causing him any serious difficulties.” But 
since World War I the situation has 
changed, certainly in Europe. “The re- 
establishment of the passport and visa sys- 
tem, the increased control over foreigners, 
the regulations governing all aspects of so- 
cial life (work, exercise of professions, food, 
housing, movement within the country, and 
so on) bring the stateless person in constant 
contact with the authorities and make him 
conscious of his handicapped status.” 

Two problems considered are (1) the im- 
provement of the status of stateless persons 
and (2) the elimination of statelessness. 
With regard to the first problem, having de- 
fined the present status of stateless persons, 
means of improvement should be found. 

With regard to the second problem, the 
elimination of statelessness, the first task is 
“to trace the sources of statelessness and 
find means of drying them up.” The second 
task is to reduce the number of existing 
stateless persons by giving them a nation- 
ality or restoring it to them, after permitting 
them to settle in a country and integrating 
them in its national life. 

Thus the two problems—the improve- 
ment of the status of stateless persons and 
the elimination of statelessness—though 
quite distinct, are said to be “complemen- 
tary.” 

“However necessary and urgent, the im- 
provement of the status of the stateless per- 

















go 


son is only a temporary solution designed to 
attenuate the evils resulting from stateless- 
ness. The elimination of statelessness, on the 
contrary, would have the advantage of abol- 
ishing the evil itself, and is therefore the 
final goal.” 

It is clear that “the problem of improving 
the status of stateless persons is a particu- 
larly urgent one.” 


“NATIONAL DEFENSE” AND THE 
WELFARE AGENCIES 


That national welfare agencies are con- 
cerned about the needs and responsibilities 
created by the national defense effort and 
have taken the initiative in planning to meet 
them was shown clearly in discussions at the 
annual meeting of the National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly early in the winter, attended 
by two hundred and fifty representatives of 
the national agencies. The emphasis was on 
full citizen participation in the work of the 
agencies and on taking a share in getting 
facts about the emergency to the public. It 
is, of course, a tragedy that so soon after a 
second World War, welfare agencies should 
be seriously thinking about their work in 
another war. 

Channels (National Publicity Council) 
tells us that 


as brought out in the discussions, the agencies, 
fully aware of the nature and extent of the na- 
tional emergency, are preparing for a long hard 
pull rather than any brief period. Pride was 
taken in the fact that health and welfare leaders 
have not waited to be alerted by government, 
but have been and are on the job of local and 
national planning and in the actual building of 
defense programs. The extent of work in these 
areas, coupled with a “team-work”’ attitude 
among agencies, it was felt, shows a substantial 
advance over the manner in which previous 
problems of a national nature have been met. 

Discussants emphasized manpower problems 
as acute. There is critical need for qualified per- 
sonnel for service to armed forces, emergency 
services to civilians, foreign relief service and 
civil defense. With employment already at an 
all-time high and the armed forces to reach 
three million or more, it was foreseen that direct 
or indirect defense programs might require the 
use of every able-bodied person, maximum use 
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of the handicapped, and a lifting of the indus- 
trial age limit to as high as seventy. 

The role of voluntary agencies was seen as 
going beyond that of mere supplementation of 
government agencies, insofar as it represents 
that private efforts of individual citizens to an 
extent and in ways that are not possible to ob- 
tain through government programs. The pros- 
pects for raising funds from private sources were 
considered highly favorable provided the public 
is well-informed and the stories of defense agen- 
cies are effectively interpreted. 


It was emphasized that “regular health 
and welfare services devoted to peacetime 
interests must continue at full strength.” 
No community, it was pointed out, could 
build a good defense program unless it was 
built on a foundation of extensive and high- 
quality local health and welfare services. 
Responsibility to the general population, it 
was agreed, increased instead of decreased 
during a time of national emergency. 


BRITISH PAYMENTS FOR NATIONAL 
INSURANCE 


An important British newspaper sees 
nothing unexpected about the reminder that 
the rates of contribution for national insur- 
ance are to go up in October of the current 
year for adults and for young workers. The 
increases, to be shared equally by worker 
and employer, are said to be an actuarial 
necessity to meet the cost of retirement pen- 
sions for an aging population; they are laid 
down in the National Insurance Act itself. 
The editorial comment in the Manchester 
Guardian is as follows: 


The higher rates are inevitable if existing 
benefits are to be maintained, and by them- 
selves they will be supportable. The real danger 
is the possibility of benefits having to be in- 
creased to meet the increased cost of living. The 
scales of non-contributory national assistance 
have already been raised, with the curious re- 
sult that a man can now in some cases get more 
from the National Assistance Board than the 
pension or benefit for which he has contributed 
under national insurance. Many pensioners and 
people drawing contributory sickness benefit 
are in fact falling back on the Assistance Board 
for additional help, and as the cost of living rises 
more will inevitably do so. 
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The Guardian then points out that 
whether more money must be found for na- 
tional assistance or for increased insurance 
benefits, it must all come from Britain’s na- 
tional resources. ““The cost of the Welfare 
State is going up, and it is as well that people 
should be prepared for the bill.” 


A LOCAL WELFARE GUIDE 


The National Publicity Council for 
Health and Welfare Services calls attention 
in its publication Channels to the fact that 
social agencies in every town “could make 
good use of a publicity guide which tells not 
only how to use the various local publicity 
outlets but where to find them” and that a 
manual has been compiled for the social 


_ agencies of Brooklyn, New York. 


Thus the Brooklyn manual (Publicity 
Guide for Social Agencies in Brooklyn) ,‘ pre- 
pared by a Committee on Interpretation of 
Services of the Brooklyn Council for Social 
Planning, deals with various methods of 
publicity through the press—“giving tips on 
placing stories and listing local dailies, wire 
services, neighborhood newspapers, indus- 
trial house organs, foreign language publica- 
tions, housing project bulletins, and other 
special periodicals”; photographs—offering 
principles for getting good photos and the 
names of photo services; exhibits and dis- 
plays—listing the names of possible display 
outlets; radio and television—discussing the 
kinds of material that can be placed with 
stations and listing stations and programs 
that can use it. There is also information on 
the.use and sources of films, arrangements 
for speakers and meetings, and the produc- 
tion of special literature, such as bulletins 
and brochures. 


CHILDREN AND WAR 


It has long been a commonplace to say 
that children pay heavy costs in every war, 
but, recently, as we go to press, the reports 
from Korea have told very moving stories of 
children found dead in the road from Seoul, 
one child with a smaller one strapped on his 


t Copies are 50 cents each from the Council, 30 
Third Avenue, Brooklyn 17. 


back—both dead, or perhaps one dead. 
Time magazine reports that one grimy G.I. 
said: “I keep thinking of my three kids at 
home and hoping that somebody would take 
care of them, if what is happening here 
should happen in America.”’ Time also re- 
ports that at Inchon there were 964 Korean 
orphans and other waifs of war, aged six 
months to eleven years, waiting to be taken 
to an island off the South Korean coast. 
Some of the older ones were too weak from 
starvation to walk, or too sick—with such 
diseases as scabies, whooping cough, and 
tuberculosis. These children “were to have 
been settled in a children’s refuge at Seoul, 
but U.N. reverses caused that plan to be 
abandoned.” 

The Time report was, further, that the 
ship scheduled to take the children from 
Inchon to the island failed to arrive. 
Promptly, 15 C-54s loaded with rations for 
fifteen days were dispatched to Kimpo Air- 
port, and the children were trucked there 
from Inchon. They and their eighty attend- 
ants, mostly Korean women, were flown off 
to their island sanctuary. Each plane carried 
a trained United States evacuation nurse. 
There was one Air Force Nurse who showed 
signs of weeping. “Taking care of the wound- 
ed isn’t a pleasant job always,” she said, “but 
it never hit me like this. Those kids were so 
helpless and so pitiful.” 

Early in December a dispatch from Seoul 
in the New York Times told the story of 
from 80 to go per cent of the civil population 
in North Korea streaming southward ahead 
of the Chinese Communists, “imposing co- 
lossal problems in human suffering on a Gov- 
ernment poised for flight.” The Times report 
was that from 5,600,000 to 6,300,000 refu- 
gees were fleeing southward in advance of 
the Chinese. The vast mass migration— 
unlike anything ever seen in the troubled 
history of Korea—drew untold thousands to 
Seoul, where residents feared the Chinese 
Communists would arrive within two weeks. 
Already the roads south from Seoul were 
jammed for the second time since the start of 
the war, and the burning South Korean capi- 
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tal was “left to the enemy as a smoke- 
shrouded blazing prize.” 

Against a background of heroism, one 
could see 
with sickening clarity the looters, despoilers and 
vultures who plunged into homes and office 
buildings, emerging laden down with loot. The 
troops, concerned only with the enemy himself 
and with his execution, gave no attention to 
these despoilers. 

The South Korean police had left during the 
early hours of the night. There was no law here 
save the law of survival and of the jungle. Men 
sought to save their wives, children and parents 
in pathetic flight... . 

It was a poor prize, perhaps only a symbol 
that was falling into enemy hands. As building 
after building burned, it was apparent that only 
fire flecked timbers and twisted steel in ash 
strewn streets would remain. 


The United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea re- 
ported whole communities on the move in 
contrast to the flight of only 10 to 20 per 
cent of the population that retired north- 
ward before the advance of the United Na- 
tions forces in Korea. 

The New York Times said further that the 
United Nations had only scratched the sur- 
face of the vast problem of relief, when the 
authorities were confronted with an entirely 
new problem of tragic proportions. In the 
past the United Nations had provided an 
effective immunization program, daily pro- 
vision of free rice to 400,000 needy since the 
beginning of November, and the importa- 
tion of some charcoal and blankets. 

The truck convoys, for the most part, car- 
ried the wealthy from Seoul. The price for a 
seat in dilapidated vehicles was said to have 
risen to 1,250,000 won—about $350. Hun- 
dreds of Koreans were reported to have be- 
sieged friends among American and United 
Nations authorities for the required special 
passes to ride Pusan-bound trains. “Crowds 
of homeless men, women and children 
squatted in front of the bomb-shattered 
railroad station where they had been 
dumped after riding into the city from the 
north.” Some were said to be walking south, 


‘joining the stream of refugee ‘infantry,’ 
threading their way through the city traffic 
with all their salvageable belongings on their 
backs, [wearing] the resigned look of passive 
suffering that has marked Koreans since 
June 25.” Those leaving the city of Seoul 
were said to be “willing to risk their lives 
against the cold, probable hunger, sickness 
and suffering that is sure to come with a long 
journey on foot under these circumstances 
rather than live under Communist rule 
again.” 

The majority of the refugees hoped to 
reach Pusan. That city had swollen from a 
normal population of about 600,000 to about 
1,500,000. The trek southward was being 
made through ice and snow with little shel- 
ter. Refugees traveled throughout the day 
and night, halting only when exhausted. 
Most Koreans carried their possessions on 
their backs. It was not unusual to see ‘“‘chil- 
dren barely able to walk carrying loads as 
heavy as themselves. Last night three in- 
fants froze to death while their parents slept 
from exhaustion.” 

One dispatch told of a young Korean 
mother with her child who were found on the 
road leading into Osan. The child, ‘“‘swad- 
dled in rags,”’ was dead in a snowbank, and 
the young mother, who had been trying to 
feed the child “when death struck from the 
sky,” lay sprawled beside the road. The 
mother and child were said to be “‘only two 
of the many refugees killed along the road 
leading into battered Osan,”’ which had been 
captured by our American forces. The snow- 
caked road was said to be “dyed in dozens of 
spots with crimson splashes where someone 
had fallen. Tattooed along the road were 
angry blotches where so-caliber bullets had 
ripped through to bare earth. Bodies of refu- 
gees had been dragged to the side of the road 
so they would not be crushed by advancing 
American tanks and vehicles.” 


THE DEMAND FOR D.P. LABOR 


Through all of last year there continued 
to be a steady demand for Displaced Per- 
sons, and the D.P. Commission was said to 
be “besieged with requests from employers 
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for skilled factory hands and farm workers 
to relieve labor shortages.” 

The prospect that there might be a tem- 
porary decline in employment opportunities 
early in 1951 because of the transition from 
civilian to military production seemed to 
bring no falling-off in the desire of employers 
to have more D.P.’s brought in. The D.P. 
Commission has said that ‘“‘ninety per cent 
of the 200,000 D.P.’s who have arrived in 
the United States in the last twenty-five 
months have come under the auspices of re- 
ligious organizations. Forty-five per cent of 
the total have been Catholic, 33 per cent 
members of other Christian faiths, and 21 
per cent Jewish.” 

During the past year the emphasis is said 
to have “shifted away from religious organi- 
zations interested in the movement of D.P.’s 
for humanitarian reasons to an active con- 
cern on the part of American employers for 
maximum utilization of the strength and 
skills of D.P.’s to relieve manpower short- 
ages on this side of the Atlantic.” 


Under the rules governing defense employ- 
ment, D.P.’s may not be used on classified Gov- 
ernment contracts because they are not citizens. 
However, many employers are asking that 
D.P.’s be made available to them so that other 
skilled workers may be freed for use of projects 
on the secret list. 


The D.P. Commission emphasized that 
“the security checks uséd in connection with 
the issuance of visas to D.P.’s were the 
toughest any American immigration pro- 
gram has ever known. Anyone who has ever 
belonged to Communist, Nazi or Fascist 
parties is automatically ruled out.” 

The New York Times reported “the 
D.P.’s were recruited as slave laborers by 
the Nazis because they were the best work- 
ers in Eastern Europe.” According to the 
D.P. Commission, “they have an enormous 
contribution to make to easing our man- 
power pinch in the current emergency. Em- 
ployers are recognizing this fact in such 
numbers that we can’t bring people in fast 
enough these days.” 

The commission has Congressional authori- 
zation to grant visas to 180,000 D.P.’s in the 


next eighteen months. Of this number, nearly 
100,000 will be factory and farm workers and 
others qualified to assist in meeting the nation’s 
manpower needs, was the estimate from the com- 
mission. The rest will be the wives and children 
of workers. 

A survey of the occupational qualifications of 
132,000 D.P.’s in Germany, Austria and Italy 
showed 33,798 skilled and 8,565 semi-skilled 
workers among them. The group also included 
32,410 agricultural workers. The D.P. Commis- 
sion said the D.P.’s included a larger number 
under 45 years of age than was usual in a popu- 
lation group of comparable size. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


When we have a landmark like the year 
of the midcentury, there is a temptation to 
try to do a little stocktaking and try to note 
some of the great changes in the social wel- 
fare program that the half-century has seen. 
Fifty years ago we had only one state ju- 
venile court law, that of Illinois. We had 
only an excuse for child labor legislation, 
with no proper standards of enforcement. 
The New York Child Labor Committee was 
not organized until 1902, and the National 
not until 1904. Great improvements in edu- 
cation came when children were taken out 
of the factories and the mills and sent to 
school. 

Then there have been the wonderful 
gains in public health and longevity—the 
attack on tuberculosis and the other gains 
in the medical field, the improved care and 
rehabilitation of the handicapped, which has 
restored large numbers of men and women to 
independent living. 

Social welfare was further extended on a 
large scale by the method of federal aid, 
which really did not begin in social welfare 
until approximately 1915-20, and by the 
development of federal social welfare agen- 
cies like the Children’s Bureau (1912), which 
was the first of these agencies. 

The great depression brought social work- 
ers and social agencies together in a vigorous 
and successful demand for federal relief, and 
the Social Security Act of 1935 and its wide 
benefits followed. Finally, there was the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1937. In spite 
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of the devastating effects of the two world 
wars, progress continued almost without in- 
terruption, so that the half-century in social 
welfare has brought great social gains. The 
profession of social work and the develop- 
ment of good public social services really 
belong to this period. 

Poverty has diminished. There is a higher 
standard of living. There are much better 
provisions for the care of the blind, the deaf, 
and the crippled. 

But we must also ask what we have not 
done that we ought to have done or ought to 
do. It is difficult to enumerate so long a list. 
But many of us would like to get rid of the 
humiliating means test by making old age 
pensions available for everyone and by 
changing ADC to children’s allowances, as 
Canada and Britain have done. Then we 
would like a broad provision for medical 
care—health insurance may perhaps be the 
first step, but much better than insurance is 
medical care for everyone as is now fur- 
nished in Britain by the Health Service Act 
of 1946. We would like much more public 
housing, better child labor laws, better 
schools with such services as medical inspec- 
tion and medical care—and school lunches 
for all. But there are so many welfare provi- 
sions still to be added that we can enumerate 
only a very few. 

We are reminded of some of these changes 
as the United Neighborhood Houses of New 
York rounds out a half-century of service. 
Commenting on its history, the New York 
Times points especially to its work in hous- 
ing for low-income families. 


As far back as 1908 United Neighborhood 
Houses held a “congestion exhibit,” and then 
went on to strive in the Nineteen Twenties and 
Nineteen Thirties for amendments to the Mul- 
tiple Dwelling Law, and in the Nineteen Thir- 
ties and Nineteen Forties for low-rent public 
housing. From then up to the present time the 
agency has sought to make these public housing 
projects real centers for community life. 

The organization’s child labor committee, es- 
tablished in 1902, became city-wide in 1903 and 
developed into the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee in 1904. Work by United Neighborhood 
Houses led to the formation of the New York 
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State Commission on Employers’ Liability and 
Unemployment in 1908, and the efforts of this 
group aided in the adoption of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Amendment in 1914. The accom- 
plishments of this organization are legion. 


THE BRITISH MEDICAL GUILD 
AND THE NATIONAL HEALTH 
SERVICE 


Doctors in many parts of Britain, the 
Manchester Guardian reports, have been 
meeting and passing resolutions about with- 
drawing from the National Health Service; 
and the Guardian thinks that the signifi- 
cance of these should not be misunderstood. 
The Guardian’s comment is as follows: 


There is no question of groups of doctors in a 
particular district coming out of the scheme on 
their own. What they are making known is their 
willingness to come out if at a later date the 
British Medical Guild (which is the quasi-trade 
union counterpart of the British Medical As- 
sociation) calls on them to do so. The guild (and 
the B.M.A.) is negotiating with the Minister of 
Health for an increase in the payments made to 
general practitioners, chiefly on the ground that 
the rates paid do not allow enough for the rise 
in the cost of living since 1939, which is the base 
on which the Spens Committee computed what 
the rates of payment should be. In the course of 
these negotiations the B.M.A. and the Ministry 
are carrying out together an inquiry into the 
actual (as distinct from the average) earnings of 
a representative selection of practitioners and 
into the overhead expenses of practice. The ne- 
gotiations will not come to a head until this 
inquiry is finished. It is going on quite amicably, 
but is proving a bigger job than was expected; 
so the Local Medical Services Committee of the 
B.M.A., meeting a few weeks ago, decided to 
postpone from December till next March the 
date at which the guild would be asked to con- 
sider calling for resignations. It does not follow, 
of course, that the guild will do so even in 
March. The dispute may by then have been 
settled. If it is not, the doctors may still think 
that the negotiations will come to an acceptable 
conclusion and postpone action again. In the 
meantime the guild naturally wants to know 
what support it could expect if it called for 
resignations, and the indications are that it 
would be well supported. But there is still no 
reason to think that the dispute will not be 
settled on terms. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS CHIL- 
DREN’S FUND 


The United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund, familiarly referred 
to as UNICEF, has been discussed before in 
these pages,’ and we report now that the 
General Assembly decided last December to 
continue it for another three years, after 
which it will consider putting UNICEF ona 
permanent basis. 

This decision was reported by the United 
Nations Bulletin to have been taken unani- 
mously in view of the need for continued 
action to relieve the sufferings of children, 
particularly in underdeveloped countries 
and in countries subjected to war devasta- 
tion and other calamities, and on the basis 
of a recommendation made on October 18 
by the Third (Social, Humanitarian, and 
Cultural) Committee as amended in ple- 
nary. The United States, however, abstained 
from voting, since our government had made 
other proposals. 

The resolution of the General Assembly 
on continuing needs of children was as fol- 
lows: 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


Having considered resolution 310 (XI) of the 
Economic and Social Council in the light of 
resolutions 57 (I) and 318 (IV) of the General 
Assembly, 

Recognizing the necessity for continued ac- 
tion to relieve the sufferings of children, par- 
ticularly in under-developed countries and coun- 
tries that have been subjected to the devasta- 
tion of war and to other calamities. 

1. Reaffirms its approval of the policy of the 
Executive Board of the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund to devote 
a greater share of the Fund’s resources to the 
development of programs outside Europe; 

2. Expresses again its gratitude to Govern- 
ments and individuals for their generous con- 
tributions enabling the Fund to carry out its 
tasks; 

3. Renews its appeal to governments and pri- 
vate persons to continue their contributions to 
the Fund, and to the various official and private 


tSee this Review, XXII, 240; XXIII, 100, 231, 
390, 497; XXIV, 84, 247, 409, and articles by Samuel 
K. Jacobs, pp. 143 and 347. 


international organizations interested in child 
welfare to collaborate with the Fund in every 
possible way; 

4. Recommends to Member States that they 
develop and improve their national child wel- 
fare services, providing, if possible, the neces- 
sary funds for that important purpose under 
their respective budgets; 

5. Requests the Economic and Social Council, 
in consultation with the appropriate specialized 
agencies: 

(a) To give greater emphasis to support of 
national programs designed to aid children with- 
in the framework of existing United Nations ac- 
tivities for promoting the economic and social 
development of under-developed areas; 

(6) To explore the means of procuring and 
financing supplies incidental to such programs, 
especially those needed for demonstration pur- 
poses; 

6. Decides: 

(a) That the Executive Board of the Fund 
shall be reconstituted as from January 1, 1951, 
to consist of the Governments of the States rep- 
resented on the Social Commission and the Gov- 
ernments of eight other States, not necessarily 
Members of the United Nations, to be desig- 
nated by the Economic and Social Council for 
appropriate terms, with due regard to geo- 
graphical distribution and to the representation 
of the major contributing and recipient coun- 
tries; 

(b) During the period of the Fund’s exist- 
ence, as provided in paragraph 6 (e), the Board, 
in accordance with such principles as may be 
laid down by the Economic and Social Council 
and its Social Commission, shall with due regard 
to the urgency of the needs and available re- 
sources, formulate the policies, determine the 
programs and allocate the resources of the Fund 
for the purpose of meeting, through the provi- 
sion of supplies, training and advice, emergency 
and long-range needs of children and their con- 
tinuing needs particularly in under-developed 
countries, with a view to strengthening, wher- 
ever this may be appropriate, the permanent 
child health and child welfare programs of the 
countries receiving assistance. 

(c) That the Executive Board shall take all 
necessary steps to ensure close collaboration be- 
tween the Administration of the Fund and the 
specialized agencies, pursuant to the agreements 
between the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies; 

(d) That the Administration of the Fund 
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shall, as appropriate, obtain from inter-govern- 
mental and non-governmental organizations 
having a special interest in child and family 
welfare the advice. and technical assistance 
which it may require for the implementation of 
its programs; 

(e) That the General Assembly will again 
consider the future of the Fund at the expiration 
of three years, with the object of continuing the 
Fund on a permanent basis. 


According to the United Nations Bulletin, 
the United States government had hoped to 
see a fund set up on a permanent basis at the 
present Assembly session. We wanted to 
make sure that the United Nations would be 
advancing child welfare programs, particu- 
larly in underdeveloped countries, as an in- 
tegral part of the work of the United Na- 
tions. The resolution adopted by the As- 
sembly, however, offered no such assurance. 

The United States had abstained rather 
than vote against an unsatisfactory resolu- 
tion, because it hoped that UNICEF would 
be able to develop its work on behalf of chil- 
dren and because the resolution might help 
other countries to mobilize additional re- 
sources for the Fund. 

The United States government reported 
that it would ask Congress for a contribu- 
tion to the Children’s Fund in 1951. How- 
ever, the reaction to this request 


would undoubtedly be greatly influenced by the 
extent of the willingness of other countries to 
give substantial support to the Fund. Beyond 
this, the United States would do all it could to 
help improve the lot of needy children and their 
parents by assisting in the economic advance- 
ment of the under-developed countries. United 
States voluntary agencies, too, would undoubt- 
edly continue to devote a large part of the funds 
for aiding children abroad. 

An amendment, proposed by Bolivia, Can- 
ada, Ecuador, and the Netherlands, was ac- 
cepted by 51 votes to 1, with 5 abstentions. This 
required the Executive Board of the Fund, dur- 
ing the next three years, to formulate policies, 
determine programs and allocate resources of 
the Fund for meeting both emergency and long- 
range needs of children and also their continuing 
needs, especially in under-developed countries, 
through providing supplies, training and advice. 
This is to be done with a view to strengthening, 


wherever appropriate, the permanent child 
health and child welfare programs of recipient 
countries, due regard being given to the urgency 
of the needs and available resources. In this, the 
Board is to be governed by principles laid down 
by the Economic and Social Council and its 
Social Commission. 


THE GREEK CHILDREN AGAIN 


In December the United Nations General 
Assembly adopted resolutions relating to the 
repatriation of Greek soldiers captured by 
the Greek guerrillas and taken to countries 
north of Greece and to the repatriation of 
the Greek children. With regard to the repa- 
triation of captured Greek soldiers, the reso- 
lution adopted by 53 votes to 5, with 1 ab- 
stention, besides calling upon the states con- 
cerned to repatriate such of them as wished 
to be repatriated to Greece, also instructed 
the Secretary-General “to request the Inter- 
national Red Cross and the League of Red 
Cross Societies to help implement the resolu- 
tion by ensuring liaison with the national 
Red Cross organizations of states to which 
these soldiers had been removed.” 

The resolution regarding the repatriation 
of Greek children? noted “with grave con- 
cern” the reports of the International Red 
Cross that “not a single Greek child” had 
yet been returned to his native land, and no 
country, except Yugoslavia, harboring or de- 
taining Greek children had taken definite 
action to comply with the resolutions unani- 
mously adopted in two successive years by 
the General Assembly. 

The Assembly “urged” all states harboring 
Greek children to arrange for their early return 
to their parents in co-operation with the Secre- 
tary-General and the International Red Cross, 
and toallow the International Red Cross access to 
their territories for this purpose. The Assembly 
also established a Standing Committee, com- 
posed of the representatives of the states con- 
cerned in an effort to bring about early repatria- 
tion of the children. This resolution was adopted 
by 50 votes to none with 5 abstentions... . 


The United Nations Bulletin reported that 
the question of the repatriation of the Greek 
children who had been taken from their 


See this Review, XXIII, 498, and XXIV, 4os. 
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homes was discussed when the Assembly 
was taking action on the whole Greek ques- 
tion. 

The joint draft resolution was adopted by 
the First Committee by 53 votes in favor, to 
none against, with 5 abstentions. All the 
Soviet Union amendments were rejected. 

The United Nations Bulletin reports fur- 
ther as follows: 


Introducing the joint proposal [a delegate 
from] Australia said that in view of the humani- 
tarian nature of the question, he had considered 
that it should be divorced from any political 
conflict, and referred to the Third (Social, Hu- 
manitarian and Cultural) Committee, but that 
Committee was already overburdened with 
work. The principle for the First Committee to 
bear in mind was the fundamental right and 
need of a child to be with his parents in the 
atmosphere of his own home. Quoting the num- 
ber of children whom Yugoslavia had already 
repatriated to Australia and of those whom it 
intended to repatriate to Greece [the Australian 
speaker] considered this an encouraging sign. It 
was also creditable that other countries harbor- 
ing Greek children had also agreed in principle 
to the idea of repatriation. 


The obstacles in the way of repatriation 
were said to be the denial by some govern- 
ments that any children had remained in 
their territory. There were said to be in some 
countries undue delays in answering Red 
Cross inquiries, refusal to send representa- 
tives to Red Cross conferences, and denial of 
visas to Red Cross representatives wishing 
to visit their countries These governments 
were asked to assist the Red Cross in its task 
of checking the lists against the master-list. 
Explaining the proposal to establish a stand- 
ing committee, it was said that, unless the 
Red Cross was aided in its very difficult 
task, it might be forced to relinquish its 
effort. 

An argument against repatriation which 
was based on a comparison of the material 
situation of the children in the places of 
asylum and in Greece was said to be beside 
the point, since the most important thing 
was to restore the children to their families. 
Mrs. Bodil Begtrup, of Denmark, voiced the 
concern of women all over the world who 


were profoundly discouraged by failure in 
the matter on the part of the United Na- 
tions. She hoped that the proposed standing 
committee of neutral countries would help 
resolve some of the difficulties, which pro- 
ceeded mainly from lack of confidence. 

The Greek view is said to be as follows: 


The hopes raised by the unanimous adoption 
by the Assembly of two resolutions in 1948 and 
1949 had faded because, with the exception of 
Yugoslavia, other countries harboring Greek 
children either had not fulfilled their promises, 
or had ignored the invitations of the Red Cross 
organizations, [said a Greek representative]. 
Thus, he said, Bulgaria had not submitted the 
lists of children requested by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, nor sent any delegates to the Red Cross 
conference arranged for March 10, 1950. The 
Romanian Red Cross had not provided any 
lists, and both Romania and Hungary had re- 
fused entry to the representatives of the Inter- 
national Red Cross. The Hungarian Red Cross 
had even stated that conditions in Greece were 
unfavorable to the return of the children. 
Czechoslovakia, while announcing the identifi- 
cation of 138 children, had made their repatria- 
tion subject to certain arbitrary conditions not 
provided for in the Assembly resolutions. These 
conditions were accepted but, hampered by “red 
tape,” the Czechoslovak Government had not 
yet returned any child. The Polish Red Cross 
had denied the presence of any children in 
Poland, but Greece knew that that assertion 
was contrary to the facts. Albania had stated 
that all children passing through that country 
had left, but it was difficult to trust countries 
that had shown no spirit of co-operation. More- 
over, [the Greek representative] inquired, who 
was responsible for the detention of thousands 
of Greek children in Eastern Germany, and in 
the territory of the U.S.S.R. itself? Except for 
Yugoslavia, all other countries detaining Greek 
children had defied public opinion and the will 
of the United Nations. In [Greek] opinion .. . 
it was inadmissible to make the return of the 
children conditional upon certain material con- 
ditions, in disregard of the moral and psycho- 
logical factor, or upon political considerations. 

Pointing out the difficulties involved in re- 
patriation [a representative] of Yugoslavia said 
that a large number of children had fled their 
country with their parents. Thus, eight-ninths 
of the refugee Greek children in Yugoslavia 
were living with their parents. Parents of other 
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children were scattered in different countries. 
There were more than 2,000 Greek children in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania, 
Albania and even Greece whose parents were in 
Yugoslavia. The children in Yugoslavia who 
were living in Red Cross homes were receiving 
the greatest care. They attended schools and 
received education in their mother tongue. [It 
was] admitted that such care could not replace 
the love of parents. While stipulating essential 
guarantees, the Yugoslav Red Cross had made 
every effort to carry out the Assembly resolu- 
tions. There were errors in the lists submitted 
by the International Red Cross. There were also 
difficulties of identification. Besides administra- 
tive and technical problems, and the difficulties 
arising from a long civil war, the political at- 
mosphere was not yet such as to preclude the 
possibility of misuse of lists of children pub- 
lished by the country of asylum. The Yugoslav 
Government hoped that the initial steps taken 
by it would make the final settlement of the 
problem possible. Nevertheless, the problem 
would not be fully solved until the Greek chil- 
dren outside Yugoslavia had been restored to 
their parents in Yugoslavia, and the Yugoslav 
children who were outside their country since 
the war were able to return home. 

The joint draft resolution was also supported 
by the representatives of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, the United Kingdom, South Africa, Syria, 
Chile, the United States, and Costa Rica. 

[A Belgian delegate pointed out that] argu- 
ments regarding internal conditions in Greece 
could not justify the refusal to repatriate chil- 
dren to their parents and to the legal authorities 
in Greece. . . . Admitting that there be practical 
difficulties, as was pointed out by the Yugoslav 
representative, Belgium urged the immediate 
settlement of at least the easy cases. 

[It was] said that alleged inaccuracies could 
be removed by co-operation. The Czechoslovak 
Government had admitted that there were 134 
children who satisfied the terms of repatriation. 
The Greek Government wished to restore chil- 
dren to their parents, and not to lodge them in 
jails as was alleged. The Yugoslav attitude had 
shown that co-operation was possible. The 
Greek Government was prepared to discuss con- 
ditions, and all that was needed was a little 
goodwill. 


FIFTY YEARS OF THE NOBEL 
PEACE PRIZE AWARDS 


This year, when the Nobel Peace Prize 
was presented to the distinguished American 


Dr. Ralph Bunche, the grant was made on 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Nobel Peace 
awards. The London Times marked the oc- 
casion by a brief historical sketch—since the 
first award was made in 1901, forty-one indi- 
viduals and five institutions have received 
the Peace Prize. Altogether five awards have 
been made to Britons; eleven awards have 
been made to citizens of the United States, 
and six to citizens of France. Six Scan- 
dinavians have been awarded the prize. 


The Nobel Committee, appointed by the 
Norwegian Parliament to select the Peace Prize 
winners, has, as a rule, many candidates to 
choose from. This year there were 34 nomina- 
tions, including such prominent statesmen as 
Churchill, Truman, Marshall, Nehru, and 
Evatt. Nominations must be received by the 
Nobel Committee by February 1 each year. 

Those who are qualified to make nomina- 
tions include members of Parliaments and Gov- 
ernments and of certain international institu- 
tions, and university professors of political sci- 
ence, law, history, and philosophy. With several 
thousand persons all over the world qualified to 
make nominations it is not surprising that there 
is a great variety of candidates. ... 

The committee meets in February to select 
the more likely candidates for closer study by 
experts attached to the Nobel Institute in Oslo. 
The experts’ reports are printed and circulated 
among the members of the committee, and in 
October its decision is announced. The decision 
is always unanimous, and if there has been dis- 
sension it is never divulged. The experts’ re- 
ports on candidates are never published. 

Although Parliament appoints the five mem- 
bers of the Nobel Committee, it has an inde- 
pendent status and its decisions are not the sub- 
ject of Parliamentary debate. Its independence 
has been further emphasized since 1937 by the 
ruling not to allow Cabinet Ministers to serve 
on it. 

The Peace Prize is one of five awards estab- 
lished under the will of Dr. Alfred Nobel, the 
Swedish inventor and industrialist. The will, 
dated November 27, 1895, has two sentences 
which guide the committee in its deliberations. 
According to the first sentence, the prizes shall 
be awarded “‘to those persons who during the 
previous year have rendered the greatest serv- 
ices to mankind.” 

The other sentence instructs that the prize 
shall be awarded “to the person who has done 
the most effective work to promote friendship 
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between nations, and to secure the elimination 
or reduction of standing armies, as well as for 
the formulation and popularization of peace 
congresses.”’ 

On more than a dozen occasions the prize has 
not been awarded, although this has sometimes 
been compensated by making awards retrospec- 
tively in subsequent years, or by sharing one 
award between two candidates. When no award 
is made at all the prize money is added to the 
main fund of the Nobel Foundation in Stock- 
holm or carried over to a special fund controlled 
by the Peace Committee. 

The main fund of the Nobel Foundation, 
which embraces all five prizes for peace, litera- 
ture, medicine, chemistry, and physics, amounts 
now to more than £2m. 

Dr. Nobel’s will, which left his great fortune 
almost in its entirety to the establishment of 
these prizes, was bitterly contested by relatives, 
of whom there were many. 

Litigation was carried on in a number of Eu- 
ropean capitals where Dr. Nobel had lived or 
owned property, and a number of concessions 
were made to the relatives. An agreement was 
drawn up, one of the provisions of which is that 
the prizes must be distributed at least once 
every five years. 

The Nobel Foundation is in Stockholm, and 
four of the five Nobel Prizes are awarded by 
Swedish institutions. The Peace Prize, however, 
was by Dr. Nobel’s express injunction made the 
responsibility of the Norwegian Parliament. 
Dr. Nobel never explained why he, as a Swede, 
entrusted to Norway the most controversial of 
his prizes. 

Norway and Sweden were linked under the 
same crown, but relations between the two 
countries were not friendly, and in Norway 
there was a strong separatist movement. In 
Sweden some fear was expressed that the Nor- 
wegian Parliament might use the prize to pro- 
mote sympathy and support for Norway’s sepa- 
ratist ambitions. Norway did not achieve com- 
plete independence from Sweden until 1905, and 
the choice of Peace Prize winners in the inter- 
vening years did not substantiate the fear felt in 
Sweden. 

In those years, 1901-5, not a single states- 
man received the award. The prize went instead 
to the representatives of such international 
bodies as the Red Cross, the Peace Bureau in 
Berne, and the Arbitration League, and, in 
1905, to Baroness Bertha von Suttner, author 
of that once famous book Lay Down Your Arms. 

In 1906, however, for the first time, a leading 


world statesman, Theodore Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent of the United States, was awarded the 
Peace Prize. It was his contribution to ending 
the Russo-Japanese War and to establishing the 
Permanent Arbitration Court at The Hague 
which earned President Roosevelt the award, 
but there were naturally some Swedes who be- 
lieved that ulterior motives lay behind the deci- 
sion, coming as it did at a time when Norway 
had only just reestablished her sovereign and 
independent nationhood. 

There were others, too, who criticized the 
award on the ground that statesmen as such 
were not fit recipients of the Peace Prize. When 
another American President, Woodrow Wilson, 
was awarded the Peace Prize in 1919 there was 
again some criticism. 

Only once, and then as a furtive spectator in 
the gallery, did Dr. Nobel attend one of the 
peace congresses which were held in the 1880’s 
and go’s. He told his confidante, Baroness von 
Suttner, many times that deeds, not words, 
would end war, and that some modest and 
unspectacular agreement was worth more than 
all the high-flown motions of the peace con- 
gresses. 


THE POINT FOUR PROGRAM 


What is called by a New York Times cor- 
respondent the “bold new Point Four pro- 
gram’’ is to bring help to underdeveloped 
areas of the world. This program moved for- 
ward “cautiously” last year, but, although 
it still is a long way from any substantial re- 
sults, there is, in general, no discouragement 
about lack of progress. It is pointed out that 
Point Four became law with President Tru- 
man’s signature on June 5 of last year. 
Called “An Act for International Develop- 
ment,” the statute outlined the policy to be 
followed by this country through capital and 
technical co-operation and authorized the 
President to carry out only the technical as- 
sistance aspect of the program. 

We are reminded that: 


Government encouragement of private capi- 
tal investment in the underdeveloped countries 
was not incorporated in the legislation, but 
statutory help of that sort, perhaps authorizing 
the Government to underwrite private invest- 
ment in a “guarantee bill,” will be asked of the 
new Congress this year. 

Funds for Point Four were voted Jast Au- 
gust, when a total of $34,500,000 was made 
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available. Although a little more than one- 
fourth less than the $45,000,000 originally asked 
by the President, the appropriation was be- 
lieved to be adequate for a start. 

Of the $34,500,000, new funds totaled 
$26,900,000; another $2,600,000 appropriated 
for International Information and Educational 
Activities was earmarked for continuation of 
technical cooperation projects already under 
way; and an additional $5,000,000 was sepa- 
rately appropriated for the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

Because Point Four anticipates close cooper- 
ation with similar projects carried on by the 
United Nations, the United States has turned 
over $12,007,500 of its Point Four funds for 
those programs. The rest of the money is being 
tentatively distributed for direct United States’ 
assistance along the following lines: 

For new Point Four operations alone, $3,- 
500,000 is tentatively allocated for Latin Amer- 
ica; $4,500,000 for the Near East and Africa, 
and $2,000,000 to the Far East. The latter may 
be shifted to another area if conditions in the 
Orient prohibit the inauguration of Point Four 
operations. 

Another $1,000,000 will be made available 
through the twenty-one-nation Organization of 
American States on the condition that it does 
not exceed 70 per cent of the total amount con- 
tributed by the recipient governments them- 
selves. 

Continuation of nearly roo existing projects 
would be assured by another $6,600,000, the 
Department of Commerce would receive 
$398,000 for special work of its own, and $4,- 
500,000 would finance administrative costs and 
provide a reserve held by the Technical Co- 
operation Administration, the State Depart- 
ment unit set up to direct the Point Four pro- 
gram. 

New Point Four operations have taken three 
forms, all of which are likely to be followed, one 
way or another, by future projects. In the order 
of their announcement, they were the $500,000 
allotment for a rural improvement program in 
Iran, general or “umbrella” agreement for Point 
Four assistance signed with Ceylon, and the 
joint commission established by the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Paraguay. 

... These actions were described as “firsts.” 
That is, they were unique expressions of the co- 
operation encouraged by the Point Four pro- 
gram. But the three are likely to set the pattern 
for almost all projects ahead. 


The Iranian project, for example, consists of 
an outright allotment of $500,000 to be spent for 
operations designed to raise the standards of 
health, agriculture and education in the rural 
villages of Iran. Announced October 19, the 
project is expected to consume about $300,000 
by June 30. 

The Ceylon agreement involves as yet no al- 
lotment of funds. Instead, it lays down the main 
lines of possible technical cooperation and sets 
forth the conditions under which Point Four 
funds would become available. Signed on No- 
vember 7, this “umbrella agreement,” it is 
hoped, will make compliance with the law 
easier for the Government of Ceylon. Having 
accepted the stipulated conditions of the “um- 
brella agreement,” the Ceylon government will 
be in a position to receive funds for specific pur- 
poses. 

The joint commission established with Para- 
guay is the third type of development that is 
likely to emerge from the Point Four program. 
The commission, announced last December, 
will be a continuing body responsible for making 
studies and recommendations to both Govern- 
ments on Paraguay’s technical assistance needs 
and its resources and potentialities that might 
be effectively used with the help of foreign 
knowledge, skills and capital. 

As in many Latin American countries, Point 
Four assistance in Paraguay will use as a start- 
ing point the existing programs for improving 
agricultural production, health, sanitation and 
education that have been carried on by the In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs. 

Point Four help for Brazil began just before 
the close of the year with two types of opera- 
tions; the “umbrella agreement’’ was signed by 
this country and Rio de Janeiro, and at the 
same time a Joint Commission for Economic 
Assistance, similar to that previously arranged 
with Paraguay, was created. 

Liberia, on the other hand, was the recipient 
of a financial project similar to that for Iran, 
with the United States making about $850,000 
available for the hiring of sixty-seven United 
States technicians to help the country improve 
its programs for health, roads, agriculture, hy- 
droelectric power and public administration. 
The agreement also provided for the joint com- 
mission. 

The heads of United States diplomatic mis- 
sions in some sixty countries have been author- 
ized to receive requests for Point Four aid. 

Dr. Henry G. Bennett, president of Okla- 
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homa A. and M. University, succeeded Ambas- 
sador Capus M. Waynick as Point Four Admin- 
istrator. An adviser to the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment in 1949, Dr. Bennett knows the potentiali- 
ties not only of that country but of large areas 
of Africa. It is his conclusion that investment in 
the packing and processing of farm and livestock 
products, in transportation and in hydroelectric 
power would not only revolutionize the econo- 
mies of the backward countries but assure gen- 
erous returns to the investors. 

The obstacles that lie ahead for Point Four, 
in Dr. Bennett’s opinion, arise not from the 
nature of the countries to be helped or the state 
of their backwardness. The chief problem for the 
administrators of the program is in this country: 
how to make the American people recognize that 
Point Four assistance is based on self-help and 
that the results will be not only of benefit to 
American business in the long run but to the 
peace and security of the world. 


THE NEW ALIEN REGISTRATION 
AGAIN 


Many social workers, especially those 
working in large cities, have tried to help 
some of the four million aliens in this coun- 
try, all of whom, except those on visitors’ 
permits, are now required, as one feature of 
the Federal Internal Security Act of last 
year, to register in the first ten days of 
January. This is not, as was the great regis- 
tration of 1940, a special requirement but an 
annual feature of alien life. However, the 
aliens, who for the most part seek naturali- 
zation as soon as possible, were of course 
anxious to conform promptly. For one thing, 
the immigrants who have come in since 
1940 have many of them become accus- 
tomed to being registered. The New York 
Times reports the director of the Hebrew 
Immigrant Aid Society saying that “to 
most of these people this registration is 
easy-going indeed. Remember, they have 
recently come from Central and Eastern 
Europe, where they spent years in concen- 
tration camps and displaced persons camps. 
They are quite used to frequent registra- 
tion, and even examination, by the police 
and other authorities.” 

A representative of our Immigration and 
Naturalization Service in New York re- 


ported as follows: “When the aliens found 
out that all the Government wanted was 
their name, address, birth date, nationality 
and previous registration number, they were 
delighted. Many came in here prepared to 
be fingerprinted and interrogated at length 
all over again.” 

The registration will now be annual for 
all aliens except those who came in under 
the Displaced Persons Act, who must regis- 
ter every month and must also report any 
change of address. Whether this registra- 
tion system for aliens is necessary may well 
be questioned, but social workers will of 
course be anxious to help where they can 
and to make the new requirement as little 
burdensome to the sometimes bewildered 
immigrant as possible. Immigration officials 
have certainly tried to explain the new 
requirement patiently and to give such 
help as seemed possible. 


OUR NATIONAL LOSSES 
The citizens mourned and the city mourned; 
they had lost the flower of their youth, and 
there were none to replace them. Whichever 
way they looked there was trouble; they were 
overwhelmed by their calamity, and were in 
fear and consternation unutterable. 


One of the well-known “columns’” re- 
cently began with the above moving quota- 
tion from the Thucydides account of the 
way “the people of Athens received the fear- 
ful news of the loss of their army at Syra- 
cuse, nearly 2,500 years ago. History is 
cruelly repetitious. Thucydides described 
with cold precision how incredulity and rage, 
then sorrow and terror, successively gripped 
and shook the Athenians.” The column sug- 
gests that “in these days we in America 
have likewise been gripped and shaken by 
the same hideous sequence of emotions.” 

But “consternation unutterable,” it is 
very wisely said, “cannot be the final re- 
sponse to disaster of any nation that wishes 
to survive,” and the column proceeds to 
offer a summary “of the grim balance sheet 
of calamity that the American policymakers 
have been busily casting up.” 

* The Alsops in the Chicago Sun-Times. 
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This is not the place, nor is it the time, to 
offer any comment on the international 
situation and our part in it. But the words of 
Thucydides, as the columnists remind us, do 
show that “history repeats itself.” 


“TO SAVE SUCCEEDING 
GENERATIONS” 


A recent WHO newsletter explains that 
in 1950 the Assemblies of all the Specialized 
Agencies, attempting to lay firmly the eco- 
nomic and social foundations for a lasting 
peace, “reflected the critical situation in 
which mankind finds itself” only five years 
after the peoples of the United Nations re- 
solved “‘to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war” by uniting their 
strength for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. 

Dr. Brock Chisholm, director-general of 
the World Health Organization, issued the 
following statement: 


The events of the past few years, and par- 
ticularly those of this past summer, have shown 
—if such proof were still needed after the terri- 
ble holocaust of the Second World War—the 
dangers for all in a community of nations 
divided amongst themselves and still following 
as rules of international life ruthless competi- 
tion and isolation rather than co-operation and 
solidarity. Today no doubt can exist as to the 
fact that our survival depends on whether we 
have enough vision, courage and determination 
to establish a more mature, more civilized and 
more durable international order which shall be 
based on a degree of tolerance about divergent 
attitudes and shall be made effective by dis- 
cussion, mutual understanding, compromise and 
agreement. 

Only when this basic condition is realized 
can we hope through concerted action to ensure 
to every human being adequate food, better 
working conditions, improved health, and all the 
other benefits of modern science and education. 
Each of us must fully understand that in the 
present state of technological evolution com- 
petition by means of warfare has become 
synonymous with self-destruction. We must 
realize that we have no alternative to suicide 
but getting along with each other. Unless we 
all understand these facts, the efforts being 
made by ILO, FAO, UNESCO, WHO and 


the other Specialized Agencies will prove mean- 
ingless and futile. 


Suggesting that October 24, the anni- 
versary of the establishment of the United 
Nations, should be “for everybody—wher- 
ever he lives and to whatever political, eco- 
nomical or social system he happens to be- 
long—a day of solemn meditation and new 
resolve,” Dr. Chisholm says that we must 
make our vows here and now “in support of 
the United Nations and of the idea which 
brought us together in San Francisco five 
years ago. We must let it be known that we 
are ready to make real sacrifices in terms of 
effort, money, national, local or personal 
prestige” in order to establish a form of 
human society “fit to survive’; that is, a 
society in which “the nations of the world, 
working harmoniously together, will use the 
marvellous tools evolved by the genius of 
man for the betterment of life and not for 
its destruction.” 

But Dr. Chisholm emphasizes that the 
decision to solve this fundamental issue for 
the future of the human race is “not the sole 
concern of governments. It is in the hands of 
every person on earth. It is our right and our 
duty to stand up and make sure that the 
promises which were made to us by the sign- 
ing of the United Nations Charter shall be 
fulfilled.” Finally, he added that we must 
realize that ‘‘our own personal future, as well 
as the future of the UN, ultimately rests not 
on a single document, but on our own desire 
and our own will to secure peace and a bet- 
ter and happier life.” 


LEGAL AID A PUBLIC SERVICE 
IN BRITAIN! 


The principle that “no one should be 
denied justice for lack of means” has long 


* This subject is dealt with in such public docu- 
ments as Legal Aid and Advice Act, 1949, 12 & 13 
Geo. VI, chap. 51 ($0.15); Legal Aid under the Legal 
Aid and Advice Act, 1949, prepared by the Law So- 
ciety, 1950, containing an explanatory memoran- 
dum, the text of the Act, regulations laid down in 
Statutory Instruments, the Scheme as drawn up by 
the Law Society, some forms approved for use in 
the Scheme, and an index ($1.40); Report of the 
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been accepted in our own country as well as 
in Britain; but while courts are provided 
for the settlement of disputes, those who 
need to use them have not always been able 
to do so. New light on the availability of 
legal assistance now comes from Great Brit- 
ain, where a forward step was taken in 
October, 1950, by the act that made legal 
aid available throughout the country to 
persons of small or moderate means, with 
the cost met from public funds. 

The British Information Services has is- 
sued some useful material dealing with the 
background of Britain’s new “Legal Aid and 
Advice Act.” Legal aid in Britain is not new. 
In criminal cases there was the long-time 
practice of granting dock briefs, by which 
the defendant after a modest payment was 
entitled to the services of any barrister who 
happened to be in court. More rarely, under 
the Criminal Appeal Act of 1907, judges 
could ask some member of the bar to under- 
take the defense of an appellant not in a 
position to pay for counsel, and expenses 
were defrayed out of local funds. Then, un- 
der the Poor Prisoners Defense Acts of 1903 
and 1930, the courts were permitted to issue 
a legal aid or defense certificate granting 
free legal representation to poor defendants. 
Under this scheme fees were met from local 
funds. Provision was also made for represen- 
tation in both criminal and civil cases in the 
higher courts. And there also was, of course, 
the assistance given by trade-unions to their 
members and legal aid from charitable funds 
and local bequests. That is, certain legal ad- 
vice facilities were associated with volun- 
tary social services. What is called in Britain 
the “Poor Man’s Lawyer” was the oldest 
organization offering legal advice for the 
poor, and this service was found in the nine- 
teenth century in various social settlements 
in London, beginning with Toynbee Hall in 
1893. By 1928 there were fifty-four such 
service centers available in London, open 


Committee on Legal Aid and Legal Advice in Eng- 
land and Wales, 1945 (Cmd. 6641) ($0.25). Publica- 
tions of His Majesty’s Stationery Office are obtain- 
able from the British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


usually for one evening a week with one or 
more barristers or solicitors present to give 
legal advice; and there were ten such centers 
in other British cities. In general, advice was 
free to those whose means were not in excess 
of the amount laid down in the ‘Poor Per- 
sons Rules.” Free legal aid and advice were 
made available to members of the armed 
forces after 1942-43. In addition to these 
organized efforts, a generous amount of free 
legal advice was of course given by mem- 
bers of both branches of the legal profession 
in the ordinary course of their work. 

In May, 1944, a committee appointed to 
inquire into the existing facilities for giving 
legal advice and assistance to poor persons 
emphasized in a report, in May, 1945, that, 
excellent as the various voluntary provisions 
were, “the service as a whole very inade- 
quately met the heavy and increasing de- 
mand.” Moreover, the income limits that 
qualified people for the benefit of free legal 
assistance were so low as to include only a 
very small percentage of those in need of 
help. 

Finally, a member of Parliament intro- 
duced a noncontroversial bill late in 1948 
“to make legal aid and advice in England 
and Wales, and in the case of members of 
the Forces legal advice elsewhere, more 
readily available for persons of small or 
moderate means,” to enable the cost of legal 
aid or advice for such persons to be defrayed 
wholly or partly out of parliamentary 
moneys. This was described by the attorney- 
general as “the charter of the little man to 
the British courts of justice”; and by a Com- 
mons member as “a workable and helpful 
scheme, which will improve the position of a 
section of the community which badly needs 
help, and will, at the same time, preserve the 
independence of a great profession, giving 
members of that profession an even greater 
chance of serving their fellow men.” This 
bill was finally passed in July, 1949, and in 
September of that year the sections con- 
cerned with the machinery of administration 
were put into effect, and the Law Society 
began the preparation of a detailed scheme 
for submission to the Lord Chancellor. This 
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finally came into force on October 1, 1950. 
What is now called the “Legal Aid 
Scheme” is concerned with proceedings in 
the High Court or Court of Appeal, and pro- 
ceedings sent down from the High Court to 
the County Court. Legal aid in other courts 
is deferred, as is legal advice and legal aid in 
matters not involving litigation. And legal 
aid is not available to “any party in pro- 
ceedings concerning defamation of charac- 
ter, breach of promise of marriage, damages 
for rape or seduction, or damages for entice- 
ment; nor in certain other actions such as 
those incidental to such proceedings.” 


Under the scheme administered by the Law 
Society, under the general guidance of the 
Lord Chancellor, England and Wales are divid- 
ed into twelve Areas, each having an Area Com- 
mittee, appointed by the Law Society and 
consisting of twelve solicitors and four barris- 
ters. The Area Committees appoint Local 
Committees, through whom all applications for 
legal aid must go. There are 112 such Com- 
mittees, all the members of which are solicitors 
or barristers. The Area Committees prepare 
and maintain panels of solicitors and barristers 
who are willing to act for persons requiring 
legal aid. The Local Committees receive and 
deal with applications, and issue certificates. 
Appeals from their decisions may go to the 
Area Committee. 

The Law Society has no part in administer- 
ing a test of means. This is the responsibility 
of the National Assistance Board, to whom 
applications are referred. There is no appeal 
from decisions of the Board. 

Under the 1949 law practicing solicitors and 
counsel alike are entitled to have their names 
on any panel for which they are eligible. An 
assisted person is entitled to select his solicitor 
or counsel from the appropriate panel of any 
Area. It is not a function of any Committee to 
advise upon such selection. 

Once a “‘civil aid certificate” has been issued, 
and the assisted person has chosen his counsel, 
the case in question can proceed in the usual 
way. “The relation of lawyer and client will be 
the normal one, unaffected by the rules and 
regulations entailed by the Act.” The Lord 
Chancellor said on October 17, 1950, that 
already 8,500 solicitors and 1,500 barristers, 
virtually the whole of the profession, had joined 
the panels. 


Solicitors and counsel acting for an assisted 
person are paid out of a Legal Aid Fund for the 
work they do, irrespective of the result of the 
case or of any sums received by the Law Society 
towards the costs. In general, both solicitors 
and barristers will receive 85% of their normal 
fees. In some cases, the contribution to the 
scheme that the other 15% represents will be 
less than the value of time given to poor clients 
in the past. 

Where an Area Committee thinks that the 
conduct of either a solicitor or barrister war- 
rants his exclusion from a panel, they may re- 
port it to the Council of the Law Society, who, 
if a barrister is concerned, bring the matter to 
the notice of the Bar Council. The Council, or 
Bar Council, investigate the matter and, if 
satisfied that there is need for action, refer it to 
a Panel (Complaints) Tribunal. 

If a solicitor is concerned, this Tribunal 
consists of the President or Vice-President of 
the Law Society, three solicitors who are or 
have been members of the Legal Aid Commit- 
tee, and the Lord Chancellor’s representative 
on the Legal Aid Committee. For a barrister, 
the Tribunal consists of the Chairman or Vice- 
Chairman of the General Council of the Bar, 
three barristers who are or have been members 
of the Legal Aid Committee, and the Lord 
Chancellor’s representative on the Legal Aid 
Committee. 


Where a Panel (Complaints) Tribunal 
finds the complaint is substantiated, various 
disciplinary procedures are open, such as 
reprimanding the offender or excluding him, 
either temporarily or permanently, from 
any panel. With regard to eligibility it is 
clear that, to obtain legal aid, an applicant 
must establish that his means are within 
prescribed limits and that he had reasonable 
grounds for starting or defending pro- 
ceedings. 

Anyone in Britain who wishes to avail 
himself of legal aid under the new scheme 
and whose disposable income is not more 
than £ 420 a year may fill out an applica- 
tion form and return it to the office of a local 
committee. 


That part of the application containing a 
statement of financial circumstances is sent to 
the National Assistance Board for determina- 
tion of the applicant’s disposable income, dis- 
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posable capital, and maximum contribution. 
If the person’s application is successful, he 
receives from the Local Secretary an acceptance 
form setting out the terms and conditions upon 
which the Local Committee is prepared to issue 
a certificate. The applicant completes the form, 
and sends it, within twenty-eight days, to the 
Legal Aid Account Department of the Law 
Society, together with any initial contribution 
required. The Local Committee is then em- 
powered to issue a “Civil Aid Certificate” to 
the applicant. 

If the application is not successful, the 
applicant may appeal to the appropriate Area 
Committee, but not on the grounds of any de- 
termination of the National Assistance Board. 
The decision of the Area Committee is final. 

In some cases a person may need legal aid in 
a matter of great urgency, and the normal pro- 
cedure would take too long. The Local Com- 
mittee has power to issue an emergency certifi- 
cate valid for a period of from six weeks to three 
months. During this time, the assisted person 
must furnish the Local Committee with such 
additional information as is required in an appli- 
cation for a regular Civil Aid Certificate. The 
emergency certificate can be revoked if this 
does not show that legal aid should be granted. 


The Law Society is intrusted with the ad- 
ministration of the Legal Aid Fund. The 
money required for this fund is paid by the 
Lord Chancellor with the approval of the 
Treasury, and estimates of requirements are 
submitted at least annually to the Lord 
Chancellor by the Law Society. While it is 
not possible to compute the cost of the new 
scheme until it has been some time in opera- 
tion, it has been roughly estimated unofhi- 
cially at one million pounds a year. 


A NATIONAL PUBLIC PSYCHIATRIC 
SERVICE DEMANDED 


The medical director of the National 
Mental Health Association, Dr. George S. 
Stevenson, recently stated some of the short- 
comings of our provision for psychiatric 
services. He was undoubtedly right in say- 
ing that we need a more realistic attack on 
the problem of mental health and that at a 
time like this the nation cannot afford to 
close its eyes to “a dangerous threat to its 
health.” An adequate psychiatric service 


would ‘center on the needs of all the peo- 
ple,” he said, and would ‘‘encompass a wide 
range of community services.” Dr. Steven- 
son added: “The general public does not 
wish to face the full truth. It either closes 
its eyes to the problem or, if they are forci- 
bly opened, finds a scapegoat. We need a 
vigorous campaign to arouse the public, to 
get by popular evasions and to get things 
changed.” 

The New York Times reported that Dr. 
Stevenson also emphasized the needs of the 
state hospitals, which are known to be seri- 
ously undermanned. He noted that, “‘where- 
as in England one psychiatrist to eighty-five 
patients is not exceptional, and in Germany 
one to 150 is fairly frequent, in the United 
States few hospitals can offer better than 
one psychiatrist per 200 patients.”’ He also 
called attention to the fact that in a study 
made after World War II only sixty of nine 
hundred psychiatrists who served in the 
armed forces said that they were willing to 
accept state hospital positions. Here Dr. 
Stevenson also spoke of the objection to the 
location of the state hospitals, which, as he 
correctly said, resulted in “obstacles for 
families who wish to visit patients, in bar- 
riers against finding good personnel and in 
using the services of volunteer workers. . . .” 

Cases of mental illness in hospitals 
throughout the country total more than 50 
per cent of all patients, he said, and he 
pointed out that there are 1,250,000 pa- 
tients in the nation’s hospitals, of whom 
700,000 are in beds constructed for mental 
disorders. ‘“‘About 40 per cent of the remain- 
ing cases are also psychological . . . so that 
more than goo,00o of our hospital patients 
today have mental disorders or illnesses of 
mental or emotional origin.” In addition, he 
said, at least 300,000 others who are men- 
tally ill are reported not to be in hospitals, 
although they are “appropriate for hospi- 
talization.” 


WELFARE AGENCIES AND SCHOOLS 


Closer relationships between the schools 
and case-work agencies is asked for in a 
report of the Schools and Social Agencies 
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Committee of the Bronx Welfare Council. 
This will be important to many social 
workers, and it seemed important enough 
for editorial comment in the New York 
Times, which suggests that the committee 
“makes a strong point when it calls for 
greater co-operation between the two groups 
that help mold the mental and emotional 
life of the million children attending the 
city’s schools.” 
The Times said further: 


At present, unfortunately, misunderstand- 
ing frequently exists on both sides. The school 
officials believe that the welfare agencies are 
not too deeply concerned with the problems 
faced by the classroom teacher. They complain 
... that children treated by the family agencies 
often show no apparent improvement in group 
behavior. They go even further and complain 
that after a child is referred to an agency the 
teacher is not kept informed as to the progress 
made, and does not receive the necessary in- 
formation that might explain the child’s anti- 
social school behavior. 

Not to be outdone, the agency officials have 
their share of dissatisfaction, too. As the report 
notes, the trained case workers are disturbed 
at the lack of consideration of the individual 
child’s needs. They object to “conformity” in 
the classroom when such action may actually 
aggravate the child’s problems. Moreover, the 
agencies say that students are often forced to 
study material that does not meet their needs. 
By and large, schoolofficials regard social workers 
as people who operate in an “unrealistic atmos- 
phere,” while the agencies are convinced that 
many schools work in a “repressive atmos- 
phere.” 


There is no doubt that the Times is right 
in thinking that such differences should be 
brought into the open. 


Both the schools and the welfare agencies are 
working to achieve the same objective—that 
of helping the child become an emotionally 
sound, happy and well-adjusted member of 
society. In arriving at its conclusions, the Bronx 
Welfare Council brought school people and 
representatives of the social agencies together. 
By discussing the problems frankly it will be 
possible to remedy the defects and correct the 
misunderstandings that evidently now exist. 
This is a step in the right direction. 
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NEW YORK SURVEY OF 
NURSING HOMES 


Assurance of proper care of the health 
and welfare of more than 7,600 men and 
women living in 754 proprietary nursing, 
boarding-, and foster-homes in New York 
State is the subject of a report of a twelve- 
month survey of these privately owned 
establishments by the New York State De- 
partment of Social Welfare. 

The survey was made by the depart- 
ment’s field staff of six registered nurses, 
and the staff is developing minimum stand- 
ards of physical plant and personnel so that 
needed educational and consultative services 
can be given to the homes. It is apparently 
planned to have legislation introduced to 
implement the proposed program of inspec- 
tion and supervision. The department said: 
“A number of proprietors have expressed 
the hope that some kind of supervision and 
advisory service should be established both 
in the interests of the home and for the bene- 
fit of the persons under care.” 

The annual gross income of the 754 
“homes” is estimated at $12,000,000, of 
which approximately $5,000,000 represents 
payments made for public-charge patients. 
The report says: “It is evident, therefore, 
that a significant proportion of these estab- 
lishments depend for their continued opera- 
tion upon the receipt of income from public 
funds.” 

Over-all evaluation of the homes shows 
that 36 were considered “excellent”; 246 
were “good”; 317 were “fair”; 133 were 
“poor”; and 22 were “bad.” The result of 
the survey indicated that educational and 
advisory services should be made available 
to such homes as an initial stage of state 
supervision; that minimum physical and 
personnel standards should be issued; that 
a classification system should be set up to 
help in suitable placement of patients in 
such establishments; and that fees for the 
care of public charges should be increased in 
some localities. 

At present, five counties and ten cities in 
the state have some form of local control 
over these homes by means of licensure, cer- 
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tification, registration, or permits. Primarily 
these controls cover physical plant, fire pro- 
tection, and sanitary and safety provisions. 
In addition, a limited system of inspection 
and certification by local public welfare 
authorities—developed by the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare in 1943—re- 
quires that local public welfare agencies in- 
spect and certify establishments in which 
they place public assistance patients. 

The report also presents the following 
facts: 


The local controls in effect in the fifteen 
communities cover 312 homes, with a bed capac- 
ity of 7,017, out of the total capacity of 9,590 
beds for all 754 homes. New York City licenses 
70 homes, with a capacity of 2,252 beds; and 
communities outside New York City maintain 
controls over 242 homes, with 4,765 beds, or 
almost one-half of the beds available upstate. 
Of the remaining 521 homes upstate, only those 
caring for public charges are subject to the lim- 
ited controls represented by certificates made 
by local public welfare departments. 


The report also adds: 


While the local controls cover only part of 
the private homes providing nursing services in 
the State, and are often severely limited in their 
scope, they have undoubtedly tended to raise 
standards of operation in this field. The diffi- 
culties experienced in the enforcement of local 
regulation are similar to those confronting pub- 
lic welfare officers in the certification of homes. 
... Among such difficulties are the great de- 
mand for suitable accommodations in relation 
to the supply, and the reluctance of the con- 
trolling agency to close substandard homes 
where acceptable alternate facilities are not 
available. 


That there has been a rapid growth in the 
number of these establishments in recent 
years is shown by the fact that almost one- 
fourth have been in operation less than two 
years and more than one-half under five 
years. The homes range in size from small 
units of less than five beds to well-equipped 
and well-staffed infirmaries of ninety beds 
or more. The typical facility is a small unit 
with six to ten beds. 

Most of the homes are old two-story 
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dwelling structures converted to their pres- 
ent use with little physical alteration. Of the 
525 structures for which age was reported, 
less than one-tenth were under twenty-five 
years old and two-thirds were at least fifty 
years old. Serious deficiences were found in 
both physical equipment and general provi- 
sions for protection against fire hazards in a 
significant proportion of the establishments. 
In over one-tenth of the homes inadequate 
and often hazardous room heaters were used. 
Only 7 per cent of the structures were fire 
resistant, and more than 10 per cent were 
roofed with inflammable wooden shingles. 
Most of the homes had telephone connec- 
tions and an adequate water supply, but 
only three-fifths were equipped with fire ex- 
tinguishers, and many of these either were 
not of an approved type or had not been 
recharged with required frequency. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the homes had no alter- 
nate exits from occupied floors, and over 
one-fourth of the seventy-nine homes using 
three stories did have iron fire escapes, as 
required by law. Despite the obvious advan- 
tages to the proprietors to minimize risks of 
accidents to their residents, precautions 
against such risks were said to be inadequate 
in more than one-half of the establishments. 
In some instances, oil heaters without vent 
pipes represented a real health hazard. 


The quality of care received by patients is 
largely dependent upon the efficiency and re- 
sourcefulness of the person operating the home. 
Almost one-half of the homes were without 
either registered nurses or licensed practical 
nurses. Under the Nurse Practice Act such 
homes are not qualified to supervise the care and 
treatment of many of their patients. Despite 
the frequent lack of professional nursing per- 
sonnel, however, only one-fifth of the homes 
were considered to be inadequate in staff skills. 
Apparently most of the residents require a con- 
siderable amount of ordinary personal service 
and assistance rather than skilled nursing care. 
Continuity of medical supervision from the hos- 
pital to the nursing home or from the person’s 
home to the nursing home was generally absent. 
In some homes there was no established routine 
of medical service that would make it possible 
to effect needed hospitalization promptly. With 
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regard to personnel the report showed that al- 
most one-half of the homes were without nurses. 
Of the 405 homes employing nurses, 182 had 
registered nurses and 223 had licensed practical 
nurses only. Two-thirds of the group of small- 
est homes had no officially qualified nurses at 
all; whereas in the group of large establishments 
almost three-fourths had at least one trained 
nurse, and almost one-half reported a registered 
nurse on their staff. Many persons needing 
skilled nursing service are placed in homes that 
are unable to provide such care. 


A close relationship appears to exist be- 
tween rates and quality of services. Aside 
from the important factor of quality, how- 
ever, monthly rates may be classified into 
two series—rates for the care of private pa- 
tients and rates for public welfare patients. 
For private patients the rates ranged from 
$50 per month to $1,000, compared with a 
range of from $20 to $217 for public pa- 
tients. Payments for public welfare recipi- 
ents exceeded $140 in only 3.6 per cent of 
the cases, as compared with 54.3 per cent of 
the private patients. The median rate for 
private patients was $144, as against $91 for 
public patients. Most of the homes cared 
for both private and public patients, and 
less than one-sixth of the homes—119—did 
not have public charges under care. On the 
other hand, 59 homes cared for public 
charges only. Approximately 55 per cent of 
the total home population of 7,641 were 
public charges. 

Most of the patients of these homes are 
extremely old and infirm. More than three- 
fourths were seventy years old or over, and 
42 per cent were at least eighty years old. 
Most of the residents needed a considerable 
amount of personal attention and assistance 
because of chronic illness and disability, 
although many did not require profes- 
sionally skilled nursing services. There were 
few postoperative or convalescent cases. 
There were some persons living in these 
establishments as boarders only. More than 
two-thirds were women. On the whole, the 
population constituted a group of persons of 
advanced years with progressively deterio- 
rating conditions of a chronic character 
requiring medical and nursing care. 
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More than one-half of the residents had 
been under care for a year or less. Because 
of the preponderance of extremely aged per- 
sons, final-illness conditions probably con- 
stitute a major factor in the high rate of 
turnover. Only 6 per cent of the residents 
had been under care five years or longer at 
the time of the survey. 

With regard to the type of facilities avail- 
able and the kind of patients requiring care, 
the homes were classified functionally into 
three groups: (1) Boarding-homes—to care 
for the aged and infirm who require little 
personal attention or nursing care. These 
homes are equipped to provide merely board 
and room with a family atmosphere. (2) Fos- 
ter-homes for adults—to care for the aged, 
sick, and infirm who need personal attention 
and assistance but who do not require 
skilled nursing care. In addition to the 
services provided by a boarding-home, these 
homes can also furnish personal attention 
and assistance in bathing, dressing, eating, 
and helping the patient to get about. (3) 
Nursing homes—to care for the sick and in- 
firm who need nursing care but who do not 
need hospital facilities. 

In conclusion, the Department of Social 
Welfare recommended that, pending more 
fundamental legislative or administrative 
measures, some practicable steps might be 
projected along the following lines: 


1. Services provided in proprietary nursing 
homes could benefit materially from the long 
experience acquired in the course of State super- 
vision of local public and private welfare insti- 
tutions, agencies and programs. Educational 
and consultative services could be provided as 
introductory stages of State supervision. An in- 
tensive program of guidance would probably 
eliminate the more glaring health and safety 
hazards which have been found in a substantial 
number of establishments. Such limited State 
supervision would strengthen rather than dis- 
place local licensing and regulation. 

2. Promulgation of minimum standards 
seems an essential step for the immediate fu- 


ture. On the basis of the findings, it seems rea- 


sonable to conclude that most of the homes, if 
efficiently managed, should yield a reasonable 
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return to their owners at fair rates of payment 
for services of acceptable quality. 

Since an important aspect of the problem ap- 
pears to be that of suitable placement, a plan 
of classification along the lines previously in- 
dicated, i.e., nursing homes, foster homes for 
adults, and boarding homes, might be effective 
for purposes of setting standards. Placement in 
one of the three types of homes should be guided 
by the character of the individual need as deter- 
mined by a qualified physician. Such classifica- 
tion would probably permit greater flexibility in 
the use of homes without jeopardizing quality 
of care, and would also lay the basis for a scale 
of charges consistent with the types of services 
rendered. Under existing conditions, the rates 
charged are too often a determinant in the selec- 
tion of a home. 

3. Payments for care of public assistance 
recipients in some rural areas seem to require 
upward revision. Adequate payments would 
tend to encourage improvements in the facili- 
ties themselves, while permitting greater selec- 
tivity in the choice of home in relation to the 
individual’s needs. 


It is to be hoped that this study may be 
followed by similarly useful studies in other 
states. 


NOTES FROM THE SCHOOLS 


The New York School of Social Work, 
which for fifty-two years has been a division 
of the Community Service Society of New 
York, is shortly to become an independent 
and separate institution. The oldest profes- 
sional school of social work, it will remain as 
a graduate department of Columbia Univer- 
sity. As the first of our professional schools, 
it was founded in 1898 by Edward T. Devine 
when he wassecretary of the C.0.S.,now the 
Community Service Society, and Robert W. 
de Forest was president of the C.O.S. and 
chairman of its Committee on Philanthropic 
Education. The new institution was called 
the New York School of Philanthropy. The 
School is recognized as an important educa- 
tional center for training in social welfare 
and has had an important influence on its 
development here and abroad. 

A joint announcement, which described 
the move as being “in the best interest of 


both the CSS and the School,” noted that 
some legal details remain to be completed, 
following which application will be made to 
the State Board of Regents for a separate 
charter. The School now occupies the former 
Carnegie residence at 2 East Ninety-first 
Street, which was bequeathed to the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York by Mrs. 
Andrew Carnegie in 1946. 

Speaking for Columbia, General Eisen- 
hower pointed to the need for social states- 
men to help strengthen this nation’s Point 4 
program and the various specialized agencies 
of the United Nations, and added that the 
profession of social welfare “grows con- 
stantly more important to all of us.” 

Mr. Sheffield, chairman of the Board of 
the New York School, paid tribute to the 
CSS for its share in the School’s develop- 
ment and asserted that as a separate institu- 
tion the School will strengthen its ties with 
Columbia. He observed that as social wel- 
fare has become one of the democracy’s most 
potent weapons in dealing with the tensions 
and problems which confront our nation, the 
independent status of the New York School 
of Social Work therefore comes at a time 
when the trained professional social workers’ 
opportunities for service were never greater. 

Mr. Pope, chairman of the board of the 
CSS, described the separation action as “in 
keeping with the Society’s century-old tradi- 
tion of giving ultimate independent exist- 
ence to many of the activities it has origi- 
nated and brought to fruition.’ Declaring 
that the social work school will stand out as 
one of the Society’s proudest achievements, 
he referred to it as a “demonstration of 
world-wide significance.”’ 

The social work school, forerunner of fifty- 
three similar graduate institutions in this coun- 
try and abroad, was known originally as the 
School of Philanthropy. Its first social work 
class consisted of twenty-seven students who 
met in a single room in the offices of the CSS 
at 105 East Twenty-second Street. The first 
courses were built around a six-week lecture 
series given by a handful of guest speakers from 
the social work field. 

In 1940 the School became formally affiliated 
with Columbia University while continuing to 
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operate as a division of the Community Service 
Society. Graduates are now awarded the Master 
of Science degree by Columbia after completing 
a two-year course of training at the School. 
During the current academic year the School 
began offering to qualified students graduate 
training leading to the professional degree of 
Doctor of Social Welfare, granted by Columbia. 

The joint announcement issued by the CSS 
and the School stressed that relations between 
the two institutions will be continued to the 
mutual advantage of both. Despite the legal 
separation which is expected to be accomplished 
“as soon as practicable,” both institutions will 
continue to have a number of Trustees in com- 
mon, it was added. 

However, when, after 42 years of informal 
relationships, the School entered into a formal 
affiliation with Columbia University as a grad- 
uate school of that institution, Columbia as- 
sumed no financial responsibility for the School, 
but awarded degrees to properly qualified grad- 
uates. Finally, after many years of study of all 
factors involved, the School was authorized to 
grant a doctorate in social welfare. 


The Institute for Social Work in Detroit 
has been reorganized as the School of Social 
Work of the University of Michigan, and 
the dean of the new School will be Fidele F. 
Fauri, a former director of the Michigan De- 
partment of Social Welfare, who will also be 
professor of public welfare administration. 


The School of Social Work of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh has announced the ap- 
pointment of Miss Patricia Sacks as associ- 
ate professor of social case work. Miss 
Sacks, the author of Child Therapy, pub- 
lished by the Family Service Association in 
1948, has been serving as case supervisor for 
the Community Service Society of New 
York City. She has had previous experience 
with the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration, the Family Service Association, 
and the Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service. 
Miss Sacks is a graduate of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, and has done graduate 
work at the Smith College School of Social 
Work, New York School of Social Work, and 
Washington University. 
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Full Circle: The Story of the National 
Catholic School of Social Service, written by 
Loretto R. Lawler, is published by the Cath- 
olic University of America Press, cloth-bound 
and illustrated. The volume covers the pe- 
riod 1918 through 1947, with an account of 
the school, which was established originally 
by the Catholic bishops as an emergency 
training center to prepare Catholic young 
women for welfare services made necessary 
by World War I. In 1947 the school merged 
with the School of Social Work of the Catho- 
lic University and now occupies a classroom 
building, a dormitory, and a chapel on the 
campus devoted exclusively to social service 
students. 

In a Foreword, the Most Reverend 
Michael J. Ready, bishop of Columbus, says 
that the book “presents something unique 
in history . . . not simply history or biogra- 
phy. It is a record of fervent religious faith 
and ardent patriotism.”” Miss Lawler did 
graduate work at Columbia University after 
graduating from Trinity College. She also 
served as head of the department of statis- 
tics and research for the Red Cross at East- 
ern Area headquarters. 


A Social Service Fellowship of fifteen 
hundred dollars has been announced by the 
national Delta Gamma fraternity to be used 
at any accredited school of social work for 
the academic year of 1951-52, to be grant- 
ed in memory of Hazel Vandenberg (Mrs. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg), who was a member 
of Delta Gamma at the University of Mich- 
igan. Further information may be obtained 
by writing to Mrs. Paul V. Cottingham, 
5111 Hamilton St., Omaha, Nebraska. 


As we go to press, the AASSW is in ses- 
sion at Toronto. New officers for 1951 have 
been elected, including Dean Helen R. 
Wright of the University of Chicago School 
of Social Service as president for the cur- 
rent year. Mrs. Katherine Kendall, author 
of the United Nations Report on Training 
for Social Work: An International Survey, has 
begun her work as secretary of the AASSW. 

The American Association of University 
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NOTES AND COMMENT III 


Women reports that their Committee on 
Fellowship Funds has announced twenty- 
seven AAUW Fellowships to be awarded for 
1951-52. Two states, California and Texas, 
and two areas have set up “living fellow- 
ships” payable not from endowed funds but 
from annual contributions. These range 
from $1,500 to $2,500. The State Board of 
Illinois (AAUW) has recommended that II- 
linois also establish a “living fellowship.” 
Since current contributions from Illinois 
members last year totaled $5,712.93, there 
could be a “living fellowship” established 
that would still leave a generous Illinois con- 
tribution to the national fellowship fund. 
There is always the hope with those who are 
AASW as well as AAUW members that 
there may be similarly adequate fellowships 
established for social workers. 


IN MEMORIAM 
JOSEPHINE C. GOLDMARK, 1877-1950 


Josephine Goldmark, a pioneer in the 
movement for protective labor legislation, 
died in a hospital near Hartsdale, New York, 
where she made her home with her sister 
Pauline Goldmark, also well known in so- 
cial work history. 

Josephine Goldmark was known as the 
author of the great briefs which she pre- 
pared as research director of the National 
Consumers’ League. She compiled the facts 
and figures that went into the briefs that 
were submitted in support of the early 
shorter hours, abolition of night work for 
women, and minimum wage laws with Felix 
Frankfurter, while he was still counsel for 
the Consumers’ League. 

Miss Goldmark’s research resulted in the 
publication of several studies which had 
wide influence and have been long used by 
students. Foremost among these was her 
book, Fatigue and Efficiency, published by 
the Russell Sage Foundation in 1912. This 
was generally credited with being the first 
scientific presentation of evidence showing 


that efficiency decreases with fatigue, and 
the book was an important weapon in the 
long struggle for shorter working hours. 

Josephine Goldmark was born in Brook- 
lyn, the daughter of immigrant parents, who 
had come to this country from Austria in 
1848. And one of her books, Pilgrims of ’48: 
One Man’s Part in the Austrian Revolution 
of 1848, and a Family Migration to America 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930), 
is based on her family history. She was 
graduated from Bryn Mawr in 1898 and 
soon became associated with Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, general secretary of the National 
Consumers’ League, which was founded in 
1899; and as the League’s research director 
she took an active part in many early efforts 
for social reform. 

Besides helping on test cases, Miss 
Goldmark worked from 1912 to 1914 with 
the Factory Investigating Committee of 
New York that was appointed after the 
Triangle Shirtwaist Factory fire. Among the 
members of this committee, which recom- 
mended many labor law reforms, were the 
late Alfred E. Smith, former Senator Robert 
Wagner, and Miss Frances Perkins. 

Miss Goldmark also prepared a report for 
the Rockefeller Foundation on the educa- 
tion of nurses, Nursing and Nursing Educa- 
tion in the United States: Report of the Com- 
mittee for the Study of Nursing Education and 
a Report of a Survey by Josephine Goldmark 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1912); and she 
served for many years on the board of direc- 
tors of the Visiting Nurse Service of New 
York. 

With Mr. (now Justice) Felix Frank- 
furter she prepared a brief which was 
reprinted by the National Consumers’ 
League in 1916 as The Case for the Shorter 
Work Day, in support of the Oregon Ten 
Hour Law; Women in Industry, upholding 
the constitutionality of the Oregon ten-hour 
law for women; and a brief in support of 
the Illinois Ten Hour Law in 1909. 
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UNRRA: The History of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration. Pre- 
pared by a SPECIAL STAFF under the direction 
of GEORGE WoopBRIDGE, Chief Historian of 
UNRRA. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1950. Vols. I-III, pp. xxv+518; 
xli+601; xili+520. $15.00. 

This history, consisting of three volumes, 
records for students and historians of the future 
the work and the achievements of the earliest 
United Nations operations to provide services 
and goods to war-torn countries in need of aid. 

Chief Historian Woodbridge gives full credit 
to his able research staff and writers. The work 
of collecting, guarding, and cataloguing data 
began under Dr. Grace E. Fox shortly after the 
creation of UNRRA. There was a vast amount 
of material—monographs, reports, resolutions, 
letters, etc.—used in preparing the history. The 
organization of material and the very thorough 
documentation are commendable. Neverthe- 
less, there are always problems and difficulties 
involved in an effort to record the full story of 
an operation such as was carried by the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. 

UNRRA was created just as areas were being 
liberated, and the need for goods and services 
was urgent. It began too late, and planning was 
rushed. An operating organization was de- 
veloped from individuals and groups wide apart 
in their philosophies and methods for function- 
ing in the areas where UNRRA was expected 
to operate. The History is a frank appraisal of 
UNRRA with no apologies for its self-limiting 
resolutions, for the hurried and harried early 
days devoted to planning and negotiating with 
committees, or for its temporary nature. 

References are made in text and footnotes to 
the Inter-Allied Committee on Post-War Re- 
quirements (Sir Fredrick Lieth Ross, chairman). 
This group made a considerable study of the 
resources of the country and the probable needs 
for every occupied territory in Europe. It was 
the basis for the Administration’s early plan- 
ning. 

On organizational structure the History 
states, ‘All offices and missions were supervised 
and administered by Headquarters and the 


European Regional Office, whether liaison or 
procurement offices or missions to receiving 
countries.” The Chief of Mission was in absolute 
charge of his staff but not always in the negotia- 
tions with the government in the country he 
was serving. Administrative orders delegating 
authority to the European Regional Office and 
to missions (Vol. III) were sometimes vague and 
frequently neglected any reference to the Head- 
quarters personnel responsible for services such 
as those in the field of welfare, health, and dis- 
placed persons. By 1946 these orders were so 
written as to render these Headquarters officials 
completely without authority for operations. 

The section on personnel (Vol. I) provides a 
fairly good picture of the procedures and the 
practices. The salary scales made for great diffi- 
culties because the United States personnel had 
substantially higher salaries than other em- 
ployees. Wide variations in monetary exchange 
made uniform salaries difficult. “To have given 
all employees the same scale would have meant 
giving all of them the highest scale (U.S.). To 
have done so would have given rise to consider- 
able criticism.’”’ The problem of determining an 
employee’s country of domicile in so mobile 
and transient a group was most difficult. Some 
training was provided for most personnel, par- 
ticularly those recruited for displaced persons 
operations. Three separate centers for training, 
with little co-ordination, offered orientation 
and some background on the administration. 

While UNRRA was the first international 
organization to provide such a vast service, the 
History fails to emphasize sufficiently the lessons 
in international co-operation or the failures and 
successes encountered. 

Throughout the three volumes there is evi- 
dence of the overwhelming influence of the 
United Kingdom and the United States. The 
Foreign Office (U.K.) and the State Depart- 
ment (U.S.) set the policies and dominated 
committees at Headquarters (Washington) and 
the European Regional Office (London). By the 
fortunes of war and finance, most of the impor- 
tant positions were filled by U.K. or U.S. per- 
sonnel. These things, apparent in the History of 
UNRRA, recall the frequent criticism of the 
Administration in its early days. “It is more 
truly Anglo-American than International.” 
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The resolutions governing UNRRA activi- 
ties (Vol. III) and the agreements with the receiv- 
ing countries very properly put major responsi- 
bility for the receipt and distribution of goods 
and for the provision of services directly upon 
the national government. These agreements pro- 
tected the sovereignty of each country and dis- 
couraged too vigorous international operations 
within the country. UNRRA country missions 
were the guests of the national governments, 
and as a result the local authorities emphasized 
the need for goods which could be converted 
into cash with a minimum of emphasis on the 
greatly needed health and welfare services. 
Documents referred to in the History reveal 
that welfare workers were encouraged to aid in 
the distribution of commodities rather than to 
perform the urgently needed services to families 
and children. In quotations from some docu- 
ments there were instances of health services be- 
ing used, but even here the doctor frequently 
became a requirements clerk or a distribution 
agent. 

All this was a part of the effort to protect 
sovereignty which the reader will gather as he 
interprets the record. The History, without 
preaching or boasting, records some real 
achievements in restoring a national economy 
through the flow of goods or in rehabilitation 
of industrial and farm production. For this rea- 
son alone the three volumes will be a valuable 
addition to the archives of international history 
—most of the governments of Western European 
countries did not choose to become receiving na- 
tions, although France and Belgium in particu- 
lar were hosts to groups of UNRRA personnel 
in the early planning stage (1944-45). 

The reader will be impressed with the quan- 
tities and costs of goods which went into coun- 
tries like Greece, Italy, China, and Poland. A 
look at these lands today may well raise the 
query: Did certain public officials have more 
concern with a personal interest in the sov- 
ereignty of their countries than in the welfare of 
their people? The History does not comment on 
this matter. 

The Displaced Persons Operation found its 
most important field in Europe and specifically 
in the western zones of Germany and Austria, 
in Italy, and with some services in the Middle 
East and Africa. The Inter-Allied Committee 
on Post-War Requirements had most accurate 
information on the numbers and distribution of 
displaced persons. The European Regional 
Office “assumed major responsibility for the 


operations in Germany although the original 
SCAEF agreement was developed between rep- 
resentatives of Headquarters and SCAEF.” 

At first reluctant to do so, the military au- 
thorities did accept some UNRRA personnel 
during the planning stage of 1943-44. “In 
November, 1944, Director General Lehman and 
General Eisenhower signed the first agree- 
ments.”” Many amendments to this document 
followed. The relationship with SCAEF was 
most controversial, and “the Technical Com- 
mittee on Displaced Persons (ERO) was for a 
time the busiest committee in UNRRA.” 

Soviet opposition to every move in assist- 
ance to displaced persons is not specifically men- 
tioned in the History, but it had much to do 
with the intensive work imposed upon the 
Technical Committee. 

“In December 1944 military authorities 
asked for 200 teams of 13 members each 
(2,600 persons).”’ Recruitment began at once, 
but delays such as transportation difficulties 
and the recruitment of nationals from occupied 
countries “created friction with the Military.” 
Nevertheless, 250 more teams were requested 
in June, 1945. By December of that year, more 
than 5,000 UNRRA and voluntary agency per- 
sonnel were at work in Europe. 

Here was UNRRA’s biggest program for 
welfare, health, and related services. The His- 
tory tells a sound factual story, but underneath 
the thousands of words is the story of the great- 
est human tragedy of World War II—frustra- 
tion, heartbreak, hurt, and joy. A history does 
not reveal these human emotions. 

Voluntary societies and their relationship to 
UNRRA were defined in Resolutions 9 and 113. 
Throughout the three volumes of the History 
there are records of their contributions of ma- 
terial resources and personnel. These groups 
were recruited primarily in the United Kingdom 
(the Council of British Societies for Relief 
Abroad) and in the United States (the Ameri- 
can Council of Voluntary Agencies for Relief 
Abroad). These groups insisted on doing a wel- 
fare or health job and would not be “pushed 
around” into purely supply operations. 

The History discusses the liquidation of 
UNRRA and reviews the procedure to provide 
successors in the various operations. It does not 
refer to an effort on the part of the second Di- 
rector General to get a United Nations organi- 
zation for relief supplies. This effort failed, and 
a unilateral supply agency (ECA) took its place. 

Arrangements for the children’s services, the 
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residual problems in displaced persons, and the 
scholarships to nationals of formerly occupied 
countries to continue under United Nations 
sponsorship are briefly discussed in Volume II. 

Because the History is so thoroughly objec- 
tive it will disappoint some former UNRRA 
personnel who think of UNRRA in terms of 
frustrations and disappointments due to long 
delays in transportation or because of petty na- 
tional politics. They will also miss reference to 
the pleasures and satisfactions experienced by 
UNRRA workers when the needs of people were 
well served. 

The human drama and urgency, which were 
ever present in the days of planning and opera- 
tion, are lacking in this splendid factual history 
of UNRRA. 

FreD K. HOEHLER 


Illinois Department of Public Welfare 


The American Red Cross: A History. By Foster 
R. Duties. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1950. Pp. ix+554. $5.00. 


There is a sizeable body of material available 
about the American Red Cross, including his- 
tories, biographies, and various kinds of com- 
mentaries and surveys. This volume by Dr. 
Dulles, professor of American History at Ohio 
State University, is, however, the first compre- 
hensive history of this national organization. 
The account is brought down to the present and 
was, in view of the multiple and at times world- 
wide activities of this agency over a period of 
seventy years, a considerable undertaking. The 
author’s task was simplified, as an Historical 
Division maintained at the National Head- 
quarters has recently prepared a series of mono- 
graphs based on the mass of material in the Red 
Cross archives. Dr. Dulles states in his Preface 
that the history is largely based on this mate- 
rial. Although the book was written under the 
auspices of the national organization, the author 
was left free to make his own interpretations. 
This is an important point, as the American Red 
Cross has been involved in a series of contro- 
versies over the years, and many of the issues 
raised in and about the program are significant 
to the whole field of social welfare. 

The story of the founding of the Red Cross 
by that remarkable woman Clara Barton has 
been told many times. She was already sixty 
years of age when the original society was 


launched, and for the next two decades she 
directed and dominated the organization in 
such an autocratic manner that opposition was 
bound to develop. The long and bitter contro- 
versy between Miss Barton and Mabel Board- 
man for control of the Red Cross is fully told. 
In turn, Miss Boardman, whose connections 
were largely with persons of wealth and social 
prominence and whose energies were devoted to 
the organization of the Grey Ladies and volun- 
teer services, became the center of another con- 
troversy following World War I. In fact, the 
Red Cross faced its major crisis after the war 
when internal dissension arose over a peacetime 
program for the organization and whether or 
not it should return to a volunteer basis or en- 
gage in public health and family welfare activi- 
ties. Many social workers will recall the stir 
created by the Survey article,t “The Red Cross 
at the Cross Roads,” in which the issue of volun- 
teers versus trained workers was critically 
raised. 

In the chapter “The Red Cross and The New 
Deal” the author relates again the part played 
by the national organization in the whole issue 
of relief to unemployed. Also during the 1930’s 
and again during and following World War II 
the organization was criticized as undemocratic 
in its organization and as unsympathetic toward 
organized labor, from whom contributions were 
solicited. Space does not permit comment on 
these and many other issues discussed in this 
volume. They are important questions and are 
pertinent not only to the Red Cross but to social 
welfare organizations in general. 

The story of the vast operations of the Red 
Cross in the World War II is concisely told. At 
the same time the author is able to convey some 
of the drama and human interest as well as the 
shortcomings inevitable in such operations. 
Throughout the book he devotes considerable 
space to the annual roll calls, and one is re- 
minded again of the fact that the stupendous 
sum of $231,000,000.00 was raised in 1945 by 
this one organization. In the last chapter the 
most recent amendments to the Red Cross char- 
ter which were approved by Congress in 1947 
are discussed in the light of the move to make 
the organization more democratic in its struc- 
ture. Throughout, the author deals sympa- 
thetically with the general purpose of the or- 
ganization, is duly impressed with the size and 
scope of its undertakings, and, although a his- 
torian, subordinates the general historical back- 

t The Survey, May 26, 1922. 
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ground to give a detailed and highly focused 
account of the growth and operations of this 
large national agency. The volume is an impor- 
tant addition to the history of our social welfare 
institutions. 

ELIZABETH WISNER 
Tulane University 


The Puerto Rican Journey. By C. WRIGHT 
Mitts, CLARENCE SENIOR, RosE KOHN 
GotpsEN. New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. 
Pp. xi+238. $3.00. 


North Americans who are aware of the great 
importance of Latin America to the future of 
the United States will welcome an absorbing 
study of Puerto Ricans in New York City. The 
authors, who apparently know Latin America 
and Latin-Americans, have described Puerto 
Ricans within a framework of Latin-American 
culture; and, while the much larger population 
of Latins in the Southwest of the United States 
is not referred to, social workers will find the 
discussion of the Puerto Ricans in New York 
applicable to many of the problems faced in 
working with Latin-Americans wherever they 
may be. 

Studies were made of 1,113 households in 
Spanish Harlem and Morrisania, New York 
City, in which a large part of the Puerto Rican 
population resides. A considerable part of the 
book is based on these interviews. The Bureau 
of Applied Social Research of Columbia Uni- 
versity conducted the study with funds pro- 
vided by the government of the Island. 

Puerto Ricans are our most recent migrants. 
Unlike most previous immigrants they repre- 
sent both white and colored peoples. There is a 
preponderance of women. There are fewer chil- 
dren and older people and a greater proportion 
of people in the productive age group than is 
true of the population of the Island itself. More- 
over, they come from a country in which the 
United States has been working on educational, 
health, and social welfare problems for fifty 
years, and they are already citizens of the 
United States. 

The strong family pattern of Latin culture 
is emphasized and the inclusion in the family 
group of what we would term “distant relatives” 
or even intimate friends who are not blood rela- 
tives. Perhaps this cohesive and self-sufficient 
family pattern may be in part responsible for 
the lack of interest in group life. Puerto Ricans 


have no tradition of organized group life. Only 
6 per cent of the 1,113 migrants belong to 
organizations which could be called Puerto 
Rican. They could be described as gregarious 
rather than group minded. The typical Puerto 
Rican in the United States as evidenced by this 
sampling is twenty-four years old, has come 
from one of the Island cities, has settled in New 
York City, and has had six years of education. 
In the Island he held a job somewhat better 
than the average Islander but has taken a posi- 
tion in New York on a lower skill level than the 
one he had in Puerto Rico. 

The authors found that this group of Latin- 
Americans demonstrated little ambition in im- 
proving their position in life. Many of them 
failed to express aspirations for a more satis- 
factory life for their children. There is certainly 
a great difference among Latin-Americans with 
regard to these characteristics, and whether 
such lack of ambition is general in Central and 
South America and what the causes may be, 
remain for much further study. 

In general, these interesting migrants intend 
toremain in the United States. They feel that fre- 
quently they are not liked by the native popu- 
lation, and they, as is true of other elements in 
our population, have trouble with other mi- 
nority groups. 

This study certainly helps to answer some of 
the accusations made against Puerto Ricans. 
Housing, for instance, is not typified by photos 
of fifteen persons huddled in one small apart- 
ment. The average family in the group studied 
has 4.2 rooms, a median density of 1.2 or 1.3 
persons per room. 

The Puerto Rican Journey is a valuable addi- 
tion to the increasing number of recent books 
dealing with social, economic, and cultural prob- 
lems in a part of the world which in the near 
future will become of the greatest importance 
to the United States. 

WALTER W. PETTIT 
New York 


Philanthropy in America. By Epwarp C. JEN- 
KINS. New York: Association Press, 1950. Pp. 
viii+ 183. $3.75. 

Philanthropy in the United States is a big 
business beset with conflicting theories and 
irrational trends. Among those who have under- 
taken to write about this field few are better 
equipped with firsthand experience than Dr. 
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Jenkins. A large part of his working life was 
spent in various positions in the YMCA, and 
for a decade prior to his retirement in 1935 he 
was president of George Williams College in 
Chicago. Both these activities required constant 
attention to the kaleidoscopic changes in the 
ideas, practices, and habits of contributors. The 
book reveals the discernment engendered by 
this experience. 

Dr. Jenkins would like to see the community 
chests raise money “for social needs rather than 
for agencies.”’ This idea has been advocated by 
other students of the question, notably Pierce 
Atwater, but almost no headway has been made 
in changing the familiar pattern. It appears 
questionable whether an abstraction such as 
“care of the aged,” “child welfare,” etc., can 
ever serve as an effective rallying point for fund- 
raising. Donors apparently like to give to spe- 
cific agencies whose board members they know 
and whose program can be envisaged in con- 
crete terms. 

The author sees clearly that quality of pro- 
gram is either the major asset or the heaviest 
liability of the fund-raiser. His concern about 
this matter leads him into a discussion of pro- 
fessional education. He concludes that only a 
few of those who want to become professional 
workers are able intellectually to survive “the 
gruelling course of study and experience” which 
such positions demand. This conclusion leads to 
the suggestion that a second level of training be 
provided “such as the thousands can take” to 
fit them for “the tens of thousands of positions” 
for which they are suited. It is interesting to 
note that the current trend in professional edu- 
cation appears to be just the reverse of what Dr. 
Jenkins suggests. There is no clear proof as yet 
whether the present almost exclusive emphasis 
upon the training of leaders is either sound or 
unsound, but even those advocating it would 
agree with Dr. Jenkins that as soon as possible 
greatly improved education for the lower eche- 
lons of personnel is imperative. 

Many a harried administrator will agree with 
the author in deploring the present tendency of 
large givers to restrict their beneficence to some 
limited project. As Dr. Jenkins feelingly points 
out, “Such gifts are useful, but they require 
added expense for supervision.” What the coun- 
try needs today is a group of donors with enough 
vision to recognize that large unrestricted gifts 
are needed to enable agencies and institutions 
to survive in an era of fifty-cent dollars. 


WAYNE McMILLEN 
University of Chicago 


Soviet Psychiatry. By JosEPH Wortis, M.D. 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1950. 
Pp. xv+314. $5.00. 


In view of the difficulties standing in the way 
of any current attempt to obtain insight into 
Soviet affairs, one can only express admiration 
and gratitude for Dr. Wortis’ conscientious 
effort to give us a picture of psychiatry in the 
U.S.S.R. Unable to get permission to visit Rus- 
sia, the author took the next best course. He 
learned the Russian language and read through 
a vast amount of source material in the form of 
textbooks, medical periodicals, legal, socio- 
economic, political, and philosophical works. In 
addition he talked with various people who had 
been able to inspect Soviet psychiatry at first 
hand. His approach is characterized by an im- 
plicit sympathy with the Soviet regime. This 
partisan attitude proves fortunate. It leaves the 
author free to interpret the Soviet doctrine sim- 
ply and directly without the inclusion of an- 
tagonistic opinion or criticism. It enables the 
reader to react just as directly to the Com- 
munist point of view. 

Although Dr. Wortis covers every aspect of 
psychiatry in the Soviet Union, I found my 
attention attracted principally to the following 
issues: (1) the rigid penetration of theory and 
dogma into every facet of Soviet psychiatry, 
(2) the intense emphasis on mental hygiene, (3) 
the overriding interest in physiological mecha- 
nisms and the Pavlovian approach, and (4) the 
neglect of individual psychotherapy and con- 
comitantly of psychological theory. 

Dr. Wortis devotes considerable attention to 
the Marxian theory of dialectical materialism 
and the place occupied by this theory in Com- 
munist thought and culture. It seems evident 
that dialectical materialism has a stranglehold 
ona Russian intellectual effort, and no scien- 
tific thinking can take place without reference 
to it. It is a dichotomous theory that produces 
belligerently right-wrong, black-white answers 
and ranges scientists in a recurrent battle for 
dialectical purity fought mainly with epithets. 
The materialist polarization has had both happy 
and unhappy results for psychiatry, to judge 
from Dr. Wortis’ report. On the positive side is 
the emphasis on the material conditions for good 
interpersonal relations that has produced a per- 
vading interest in mental hygiene. Mental hy- 
giene considerations are not confined to, nor 
even the special province of, psychiatry. The 
importance attributed to group living and 
responsibility to the group creates a species of 
ever-present group psychotherapy. The signifi- 
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cance of work and the thought devoted to a 
satisfactory work adjustment constitute a con- 
tinuing occupational therapy. An enormous 
amount of interest is put into the more superfi- 
cial aspects of child development, pedagogy, and 
healthy family relations. The importance of 
satisfactory interpersonal and material welfare 
is so well accepted as a state policy that there 
exists no profession comparable to our medical 
and psychiatric social workers. Situations which 
in the U.S.A. would come to the attention of the 
social worker are in the U.S.S.R. handled by the 
collective, the union, the school teacher, the 
Peoples Courts, etc. Any therapist in this coun- 
try who has met failure in a difficult psycho- 
therapeutic situation because of a fixed and 
damaging family milieu or because of an insol- 
uble socioeconomic problem will be envious of 
the wealth and flexibility of the facilities avail- 
able to the Russian psychiatrist. 

In the field of individual psychotherapy and 
research, on the other hand, the Marxian dialec- 
tic joins forces with the chronic Soviet hostility 
to the bourgeois West to produce a stultifying 
parochialism inimical to real progress. The ac- 
cent is almost exclusively on research in physio- 
logical mechanisms growing out of Pavlov’s 
studies. While the Pavlovian theories are very 
provocative from the point of view of subcorti- 
cal mechanisms, they are of little aid to psycho- 
logical theory or to psychopathology because up 
to the present no one has been able to construct 
a bridge between the physiological level of the 
conditioned reflex and the psychological level of 
motivation, conflict, and defense. The Russians 
have practically no interest in the latter proc- 
esses. The existence of the unconscious is denied 
on the basis of a remark of Lenin’s to the effect 
that consciousness is merely a reflection of ex- 
ternal reality. Unconscious ideas, having no 
basis in external reality, cannot therefore exist. 
Any problems in consciousness should then be 
handled by improving the external reality which 
is reflected. Psychoanalysis is dismissed, with 
appropriate epithets, as a bourgeois, idealist 
error, and a weapon of Western capitalism in 
the subjugation of the masses. What traces of 
individual psychotherapy actually exist are 
characterized by rational persuasion and sug- 
gestion. Treatment emphasizes a wide variety of 
medical and physical procedures productive of 
stimulation or inhibition, rest or activity, de- 
pending largely upon the tastes and previous 
experience of the individual therapist. It is 
somewhat amusing to see how each therapist 
feels obliged to justify his particular combina- 
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tion of stimulation and inhibition by applying 
a Pavlovian theory to the mental illness in ques- 
tion. 

The author presents these and many other 
difficult topics with a clear and calm, if not dis- 
passionate, approach. The book will prove in- 
teresting to psychiatrists, social scientists, and 
to any who are curious about the management 
of psychiatric and psychosomatic problems in 
the U.S.S.R. The publishers are to be congratu- 
lated for bringing out this positive contribution 
to mutual understanding between scientists of 
two countries normally engaged more in acrimo- 
nious dispute than in healthy scientific dis- 
course. 

Joun P. SprecEt, M.D. 


Michael Reese Hospital 
Chicago 


Analytic Group Psychotherapy. By S. R. Stav- 
son. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1950. Pp. ix+275. $3.50. 

This book brings together knowledge won 
from experience of years of work with groups of 
disturbed children, adolescents, and adults. This 
wide experience is the strength of this book, and 
it is mirrored in the extensive use of case mate- 
rial. This material is first presented in the form 
of narrative records and then immediately 
analyzed in terms of the role of the therapist, 
the dynamics of the sick individual, and an 
evaluation of the method used. Many aspects 
of individual psychoanalytic treatment are ap- 
plied to group therapy and viewed as to their 
similarity or difference to individual treatment, 
as transference and substitution, catharsis, in- 
sight, ego strengthening, and reality testing. 

An important part of the book is the Glos- 
sary since it intends to clarify terms used in 
group therapy. The author says rightly in his 
Preface that any new system of thought or prac- 
tice will introduce new terminology and there- 
fore needs clarification. 

It is around terminology—and with it treat- 
ment aspects—that the careful reader will have 
many questions. Mr. Slavson, for instance, in- 
treprets activity therapy as referring to “groups 
for school-age children in which manual occu- 
pations, free play and unrestricted acting out 
without restraint or interpretation is the sole 
treatment process” (p. vi). 

The question arises whether “unrestricted 
acting out without restraint or interpretation” 
as “the sole treatment process” is treatment at 
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all? In his Practice of Group Therapy the author 
seemed to have moved away from the com- 
pletely permissive form of therapy. Does this 
point to a return to it? 

Here the author draws a clear and most 
helpful line between the “magician” who heals 
by mass persuasion and the scientifically ori- 
ented practitioner. He tries to draw an equally 
sharp line between ordinary and therapeutic 
groups, yet he does not make this plausible and 
actually contradicts himself. He says: 


The dynamics in ordinary groups can be de- 
scribed as interstimulation, interaction, induction, 
neutralization, identification, assimilation, polariza- 
tion, rivalry, projection and integration. In analytic 
groups only a few of these make their appearance 
and they do not lead toward unified or cohesive 
group action. Each patient must remain a detached 
entity ...in fact, a more correct characterization 
would be a “compresence of patients” rather than a 
group of patients [p. ro]. 


This description of the therapeutic group is 
perfectly right in the beginning stages, yet there 
are numerous examples in the records presented 
in the book where many of the above-named 
dynamics can be recognized. Mr. Slavson him- 
self speaks constantly of typical group dynamics 
in therapeutic groups, as for instance, when he 
points out that “the characteristic clusters and 
subgroups that develop within the larger group 
are of definite value to each of the partici- 
pants.” 

In the same paragraph he speaks of “group 
protection” and “group unity,” both terms 
which indicate more than “‘compresence.”’ Ac- 
tually the whole thinking in group therapy, in- 
cluding his own thesis of its value, is built on the 
workings of group dynamics apparent in any 
kind of group. Clarification of this question will 
be of great practical value, since it will improve 
the technique of work based on the knowledge 
of individual and group dynamics. 

The chapter dealing with adolescent girls is 
especially interesting and should be recom- 
mended for intensive study by the practitioner 
and students preparing for this kind of work. 
The purposeful group interview is a technique 
that is yet little developed. The discussions pre- 
sented show the unusual skill the therapist 
must possess not only in understanding but 
also in being able to react quickly to the needs 
of different individuals while keeping a relaxed 
and not too anxiety-producing atmosphere. 

The chapters dealing with adults, institu- 
tions, and psychotics are less intensive, and the 


reader will need to supplement his knowledge 
with the literature so well-pointed up in the 
author’s footnotes. 

Mr. Slavson has the great merit of sum- 
marizing and evaluating a new approach to 
people who suffer emotionally and mentally. 
Differences of opinion only point to a real con- 
cern with this kind of work and the challenging 
nature of the book. It is worth reading. 


GISELA KONOPKA 


Graduate School of Social Work 
University of Minnesota 


The Envelope: A Study of the Impact of the World 
upon the Child. By James S. Pant, M.D., 
Sc.D. New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 
1950. Pp. 299. $3.00. 

The Envelope, written shortly before Dr. 
Plant’s death, offers a summary of Dr. Plant’s 
observations regarding children and his concept 
of the “problems” that children attempt to han- 
dle in the process of maturation. He lists 
twenty-one problems, the nature of which are 
indicated in the following chapter headings: 
(1) “Security,” (2) “Authority,” (3) “Status 
Preservation,” (4) “The Feeling of Difference,” 
(s) “Symbolization and Reality,” (6) ‘“Ca- 
dence,” (7) “Integration in the Sense of Self- 
sufficiency,” (8) “Integration in the Sense of 
Cohesion,” (9) “Physical Expression of the 
Sexual Urge,” (10) “The Language Values of 
Sexual Expression,” (11) ‘““Temperament,” (12) 
“Reaction to Failure,” (13) “Minority Race 
Problems,” (14) “Adequacy,” (15) “Intelli- 
gence,” (16) “Emotional Development—De- 
pendence,” (17) “Emotional Development— 
Narcissism,” (18) “Emotional Development— 
Homosexuality,” (19) “Emotional Develop- 
ment—Heterosexuality,” (20) “Sibling Rival- 
ry,” (21) “Personality Differences.” 

While Dr. Plant attempts to clarify these 
problems by discussing them as entities, he in- 
dicates clearly that only schematically can they 
be so isolated. The total personality is the result 
of interlacing of the “problems” and a shift of 
intensity from one to another resulting from a 
shift in the external and internal conditions that 
exist. The title of the book is related to his con- 
cept of the method by which the individual at- 
tempts to deal with his “problems.” The “en- 
velope” is for graphic purposes considered as a 
membrane, through which certain external expe- 
riences filter as by osmosis. Dr. Plant describes 
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this phenomenon thus: “Normally the per- 
sonality has the ability to shut out large sectors 
of its environment and to translate those parts 
that it takes in into usable or understandable 
material. It is the part of the personality where 
this selection occurs that I call the envelope.” 
The total book describes the relationship of the 
problems listed to the “envelope,” indicating 
those situations which are so intense that the 
osmotic function of the envelope fails and those 
factors that help to maintain the tension in 
balance with the potential of the envelope. 
Treatment possibilities are not indicated except 
by implication. 

Dr. Plant stresses the effect of the environ- 
ment upon the individual. He suggests that cer- 
tain trends in our culture have and will increas- 
ingly have an impact upon the nature of the 
problems of the individual and the mechanisms 
for handling them. He raises, for example, the 
question of the implications in urban and rural 
trends, the trend toward activities out of the 
home rather than home centered, and in the 
trend away from the solidarity of the clan con- 
cept of the family. As such, the book indicates 
observations to be made in the future in order to 
clarify the present and the past. 

The publisher’s Foreword indicates that, 
while this book had been prepared for publica- 
tion before Dr. Plant’s death, there had not been 
time to give it the grooming that might have 
resulted from an exchange between editor and 
author. It would seem unfortunate that the 
task was not delegated to someone who had 
worked closely and sympathetically with Dr. 
Plant. This reviewer at least found certain am- 
biguities and certain partial formulations of 
ideas which were not developed to a point of 
clarification. It is unfortunate that Dr. Plant’s 
wealth of experience should not be more avail- 
able than this last publication of his makes it. 


IRENE M. JossEtyn, M.D. 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Sociology of the Patient. By EArt Lomon 
Koos, Ph.D. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1950. Pp. xvi+264. $3.00. 


This book, in three parts, is written as a text 
in sociology for students in schools of nursing. 
The author believes that only when the nurse 
understands the patient as a member of his so- 
ciety can she function effectively in helping him 
cope with his health problems. 


The first part of the book deals with the 
forces which contribute to the development of 
the personality. The purpose is to help the stu- 
dent appreciate the importance of attempting to 
understand each individual patient’s back- 
ground. 

Part Two is an interpretation of the role of 
the family and community groups in the de- 
velopment of the human being. The author ex- 
plains how a knowledge of the effects of various 
groups upon behavior will aid the nurse in un- 
derstanding the patient to whom she gives care. 

Part Three sets forth the problems which 
people face in earning a living, in raising a fam- 
ily, and in attempting to maintain their health 
—both physical and emotional. The forces in 
society which act as causal] factors, as well as 
the efforts of society to help people meet their 
problems, are presented. The author believes 
that, through an awareness of the interrelation- 
ships which exist within the problems, them- 
selves, and within the society in which the per- 
son lives, the nurse gains an understanding of 
the patient and the part that nursing plays in 
the life of the patient. 

The reader who may believe that some of the 
material presented has been oversimplified is 
reminded that in many nursing schools a limited 
amount of time is allocated to the course in so- 
ciology. It is because of the author’s broad 
knowledge of his field that he is able to present 
the subject matter in a condensed and simple 
fashion. 

In using this book as a text the instructor 
would need to consider the possibility that some 
of the content might be a duplication of mate- 
rial included in other courses in the curriculum. 

The author has suggested additional refer- 
ence readings for the more advanced student 
as well as projects which all students might 
undertake. The case materials, which are used 
abundantly throughout the book, indicate the 
real understanding of nursing and nursing 
problems which the author has reached through 
his years of experience in teaching nurses and 
nursing students. 

Mary M. DunLaP 
University of Chicago 


Negroes in American Society. By MAuRICE R. 
Davie. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1949. Pp. ix+542. $4.50. 

The author, professor of sociology at Yale 

University, describes this volume as “designed 
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primarily as a textbook giving a factual, scien- 
tific analysis” of the American Negro and race 
relations in the United States. Dr. Davis has 
produced a well-documented, well-integrated, 
and comprehensive volume that represents a 
real contribution as a textbook or reference book 
at the undergraduate and graduate level. This 
work not only reflects a thorough and painstak- 
ing review of the vast amount of literature on 
the American Negro, but the author has done 
a skilful job of presenting his material. 

The physical characteristics and cultural 
backgrounds of the African tribes that were 
brought to this country as slaves, primarily 
from West Africa, and the conditions under 
which they were transported are discussed 
briefly in the first chapter. The author then 
traces the development of slavery and analyzes 
the social, political, and economic forces set in 
motion during the pre—Civil War period that 
have been major determinants in the pattern of 
race relations in this country. Chapters on the 
movement of the Negro from “Slavery to 
Tenancy” and the “Growth of Industry-Migra- 
tion to the City” give the reader additional his- 
torical perspective for the discussion of specific 
conditions related to the Negro, race relations, 
and certain institutional aspects of Negro life. 

The wide range of chapter headings on spe- 
cific conditions affecting the Negro in America 
and the impact of American life on the institu- 
tional aspects of Negro life—“The Economic 
Status of the Negro,” “The Negro and Reli- 
gion,” ‘““The Negro Family,” “Housing Condi- 
tions among Negroes,” ‘““Negro Health and Vi- 
tality,” ‘Negro Criminality,” “Negro Suf- 
frage,” “Segregation and Discrimination,” 
“Lynching and Race Riots’”—reveal the 
breadth of this volume. The author handles all 
the foregoing topics with understanding, clar- 
ity, and accuracy. 

The final section of the volume is devoted toa 
detailed analysis of the social and economic 
status of the Negro in America today, the Ne- 
gro’s reaction to his status, class structure 
among Negroes, and a look at the future of the 
Negro. Social workers and others concerned 
with the day-to-day problems of Negroes in 
their struggle for survival and advancement 
should find this section of the volume very 
valuable in getting more insight into the moti- 
vations, frustrations, ambitions, and patterns 
of behavior of Negroes that are related to their 
inferior status. 

The Negro’s reaction to his status varies ac- 


cording to “region and community, class posi- 
tion, family training, intelligence, individual 
experience, age, and other factors.” Dr. Davie 
discusses forthrightly the Negro’s responses to 
his inferior status which may be one of accept- 
ance, avoidance, overcompensation, hostility, 
aggression, or any combination of these be- 
havior patterns. However, as a group the Negro 
is more and more leaning to mass movements 
to articulate “his demand that he share equally 
in American democracy under the Constitution 
and participate fully in American life.” 

Although the author recognizes that “a race 
problem will remain as long as there are recog- 
nized physical differences between people,” he 
points up the “need for constant efforts at ad- 
justment—of mutual give and take, respect for 
the rights of others and equality of treatment.” 
What are the prospects of achieving this objec- 
tive? In two chapters on “The Future of the 
Negro,” the various solutions for solving the 
race problem—ranging from emasculation of 
Negroes to amalgamation—proposed through 
the years are reviewed, as well as the organized 
efforts to promote interracial unity. Negro- 
white relations in the United States are likened 
to any major social problem in that “‘they are 
never solved and removed but call for continu- 
ous adjustment under changing conditions.” 
Dr. Davie thinks that the direct approach of 
attempting to change attitudes on race are less 
effective than the more indirect approach of 
increased educational and job opportunities 
and improvement in other basic conditions for 
Negroes which will accelerate the “slow but 
steady advance toward democracy.” 

This reviewer suggests that this volume 
would make an excellent reference for students 
or others wishing to get a picture of the many 
facets of the complex cultural, political, and so- 
cial environment of America’s largest minority 
group. The work is unencumbered by footnotes, 
but each section has an extensive annotated 
bibliography. Although the material presented 
is based on a survey of the literature in the field, 
the author presents it in a well-balanced, skilful 
manner that adds up to a volume full of factual 
material. 

Joun GANDY 


Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago 


The Negro in American Business: The Conflict 
between Separatism and Integration. By 
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RosBert H. Kinzer and EDWARD SAGARIN. 
New York: Greenberg, 1950. Pp. vi+220. 
$2.50. 

This study, by a graduate of West Virginia 
State College, now majoring in industrial rela- 
tions and finance in the Graduate School of 
Business of New York University, and his col- 
laborator, an editor and special lecturer at 
Columbia University, concerns itself with the 
“crossroads” now facing the Negro in the 
American business world. Shall he try to be- 
come an integral part of that world, large areas 
of which have been—and are—inaccessible to 
him or shall he work within the limits of “the 
vested interests of segregation”? There are suc- 
cessful instances of separatism, in such fields as 
insurance, banking, beauty parlors, livestock 
brokerage, and journalism; but, because of the 
limited market, hedged by prejudice, low earn- 
ings, and credit barriers, this road offers little 
hope. Moreover, irrespective of race, small busi- 
nesses where “patronage is secured by proxim- 
ity” seem already obsolescent under the com- 
petition of large-scale business organization. 
Finally, the expensive fallacy of ‘equal and 
separate facilities,” whether in education, busi- 
ness, or public plumbing, seems clearly demon- 
strable. 

Approaches to better-paying positions have 
been limited not only by the immediate results 
of prejudice but by the hurdles to be crossed in 
educational preparation. From the days when 
many states made it a punishable offense to 
teach reading and writing to Negroes, educa- 
tional opportunities for them have been inferior 
and, in the higher ranges, restricted or closed; 
and, even where advanced technical training has 
been available (to those who could pay for it), 
restricted employment patterns have invali- 
dated it as a means of livelihood. 

The authors suggest integration in several 
stages—semisegregation, growth of biracial 
business, and eventual opening of all roads to 
qualified men and women, where impartial 
standards, instead of “prejudice or pity,” shall 
determine opportunity. Conditions leading to 
present attitudes are reviewed and analyzed— 
the creation and failure of the Freedmen’s Bank, 
the outlawing in 1883 of the Civil Rights Act of 
1875, the results for Negro labor of the curbing 
of foreign immigration in 1923, and other back- 
ground material. Excellent tables, footnotes, 
references, and bibliography are provided, as 
well as a specific and informative appendix of 
business case histories. 


Dr. Du Bois has said that “the Negro group 
has long been internally divided by dilemma as 
to whether its striving upward should be aimed 
at strengthening its inner cultural and group 
bonds...or whether it should seek escape 
wherever and however possible into the sur- 
rounding American culture.” The writers of 
this book conclude that the dilemma is “more 
apparent than real. The two roads can be taken 
simultaneously, and despite temporary con- 
flicts that may arise from time to time, they will 
actually aid each other.” Toward fair resolution 
of such conflicts the white world owes a long- 
neglected duty; and today, when millions of 
darker men and women are listening to find out 
whether our declarations of democracy are to 
apply at home as well as abroad, we may 
thoughtfully recall the words of Dr. Mordecai 
Johnson, president of Howard University: 
“The time has come when this earth is so small, 
and we are all so indissolubly related, one to an- 
other, and dependent, one upon another, that 
any solution of the economic problems of life 
short of a world-wide solution, can not possibly 
be adequate.” 

Jessie H. Hirscui 
Chicago, Illinois 


A Pattern for Hospital Care: Final Report of the 
New York State Hospital Study. By Eur 
GINZBERG. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1949. Pp. xxi+368. $4.50. 


The consistently progressive approach of 
New York State to health and welfare planning 
is seen once more in this comprehensive report 
of a state-wide study of hospital care, sponsored 
and financed by the state’s Joint Hospital Sur- 
vey and Planning Commission and conducted 
by a faculty member of the School of Business 
of Columbia University. Although this report is 
intended primarily to guide the responsible 
governmental and voluntary agencies in New 
York State in planning for expansion, it should 
have many values for officials in other states 
similarly concerned with making a sound use of 
federal grants under the terms of the Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act. Its particular 
value lies in the broad applicability of its find- 
ings and of its proposals to problems of hospital 
care generally characteristic of the country as a 
whole. Although related to the needs and the 
resources of New York State, these findings 
substantiate the general evidence obtained by 
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the 1946 studies of the Commission on Hospital 
Care in the United States, and the patterns 
proposed for reorganization and expansion have 
the great merit of practicality and insight. 
Since this study was undertaken to facilitate 
planning in New York State, it will be useful 
primarily to hospital administrators, health 
and hospital councils, and various state and 
local agencies responsible for supporting hos- 
pital services. It should, however, attract the 
interest of the growing group of persons in other 
professions, including social workers, who have 
a direct concern for medical care administra- 
tion. The increasingly important role of welfare 
agencies in procuring medical service places 
them in a position of responsibility in commu- 
nity planning which will require knowledge of 
the intricate system of hospital care and knowl- 
edge of the problems involved in any scheme of 
purchase by public agencies. The proposals ad- 
vanced in this report for more effective use of 
existing facilities, for co-ordination of services, 
and for expansion suggest patterns of commu- 
nity organization with which social work agen- 
cies have had extensive experience and which 
open new avenues for integration of health and 
welfare services. Of special interest to social 
workers are recommendations related to the ex- 
pansion of out-patient services, particularly in 
rural areas, for moderate- as well as low-income 
groups; proposals for improving and extending 
facilities and services for long-term care of the 
chronically ill, including home care; and revi- 
sions in the current system of psychiatric care. 
The several patterns set forth in this report 
for modification and expansion of various types 
of hospital service appear to be based on an ex- 
ceptionally thorough, well-considered appraisal 
of the complex and often controversial issues 
involved, and reflect balanced and objective 
judgment. It is unusual to encounter solutions 
so realistically related to the facts, and the 
author and his consultants are to be com- 
mended for avoiding the extremes either of over- 
optimistic idealism or of emotional distortion of 
evidence of need for change. Although the pro- 
posals advanced are on the whole cautious and 
focused toward gradual improvement and co- 
ordination of existing public and voluntary fa- 
cilities, the possibility is unequivocally faced 
that more drastic changes may be required if 
co-operation between public and voluntary 
agencies, and continued voluntary effort, do not 
result in more adequate service. This presenta- 
tion is straightforward, practical, and realistic 
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and as such merits the attention of all persons 
concerned with appraising the potentials within 
our economy for improved medical care. 


Dora GOLDSTINE 
University of Chicago 


Bureaucracy in a Democracy. By CHARLES S. 
HyNEMAN. New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. 
Pp. xv+586. $6.00. 


This is a timely, thoughtful, and valuable 
work on a subject that is widely and seriously 
misunderstood—and exploited by half-educated 
foes of democracy and genuine social reform. 

Mr. Hyneman is a professor of political sci- 
ence at Northwestern University, who has had 
the benefit of five years’ public service in Wash- 
ington as well as “in the field,” and his criti- 
cisms, which are many, and his constructive 
proposals, which are few and by no means radi- 
cal, plainly reveal acquaintance with the actual 
operations of government generally and the 
federal “bureaucracy” in particular. 

Bureaucracy is supposed to be undemocratic, 
inefficient, slow, wasteful, and routine ridden. 
No government can operate without a bureau- 
cracy, and, indeed, no great industrial corpora- 
tion can dispense with a similar organization. 

The question, then, is this: By what means 
can a democracy make its bureaucracy “safe” 
as well as efficient and economical? Mr. Hyne- 
man concedes at the outset that in America the 
bureaucracy “can be used for purposes which 
the people do not approve.” But used by whom? 
By a strong, wilful, dictatorial president, or by 
an insurgent congress at declared, or unde- 
clared, war on the chief executive? Under our 
system, which, as Mr. Hyneman believes, with 
many other students, there is no way to compel 
the legislature and the executive to work to- 
gether in harmony. The Separation of Powers 
doctrine, necessary and useful in the past, has 
all but broken down in recent years under 
strains and stresses that the founding fathers 
could not possibly have foreseen. 

Pending constitutional changes, which the 
author merely mentions but refrains from advo- 
cating, we must adopt simple and practical 
measures calculated to remove the danger above 
named, as well as to establish a closer union of 
president and congress. To look to public opin- 
ion for this consummation is to lean on a broken 
reed. Professor Hyneman proposes the creation 
of a central council, made up of leaders of the 
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party in power, such council to be charged with 
the responsibility for formulating the program 
of the administration and for directing its exe- 
cution. Under this plan, the president would 
select from the newly elected members of the 
congress a small group of leading individuals 
known to be popular and commanding the sup- 
port of the dominant party. Some of these would 
occupy high administrative positions, and some 
would represent citizens not in office who have 
demonstrated their ability and influence in 
politics and whose support is essential to suc- 
cess in the next election. 

This scheme, the argument runs, would pre- 
vent arbitrary commitments by an arrogant or 
rash president and tend to insure harmony 
within the parties. It might induce the senate to 
modernize its obsolete rules and to abolish the 
filibuster. 

There are objections to the proposal which 
the author examines and seeks to meet. He 
covers a great deal of ground and hardly omits 
a relevant issue that has arisen in late years or a 
lesson of significance in national experience in 
connection with the civil service, the organiza- 
tion of the departments, the budget bureau, the 
division and delegation of authority and respon- 
sibility in the numerous agencies and subagen- 
cies of the federal government. To repeat, the 
book is illuminating and replete with sugges- 
tions and comments that challenge attention 
and invite candid discussion. 


VicToR S. YARROS 
La Jolla, California 


Introduction to Psychosomatic Medicine. By 
C. ALBERTO SEGUIN, M.D. New York: In- 
ternational Universities Press, Inc., 1950. Pp. 
320. $5.00. 


Dr. Seguin gives us a significant task of 
scholarship in this relatively small volume. In 
the attempt to present certain newly oriented 
and reoriented concepts in medicine, he has 
gathered together in the text and in the bibliog- 
raphy the important historical and present-day 
aspects of a better understanding of illness in 
man. Also to be commended is the author’s 
lucid style, which should assist in the construc- 
tive use of the book. Apparently the text has lost 
little in the translation from the Spanish. 

Although there are important limitations in 
this volume, there are also some significant over- 
all contributions. Particularly in the Preface 


and in the first three sections of chapter i, Dr. 
Seguin deals in a sensitive manner with the 
philosophical aspects of the development of 
medicine and its relation to the culture in which 
it is studied and practiced at any given time. 
The reader is brought to consider the place of 
medicine in relation to the complexity of man’s 
various endeavors to master his world. The 
reader is given a growing understanding and 
concept of the physician at his best, as a true 
“man of healing.” One is grateful that Dr. 
Seguin is in a position to teach other physicians 
and that other professions have the opportunity 
through this book to make use of this under- 
standing of the field of medicine. 

The book was in part, at least, a result of the 
desire of Dr. Seguin’s medical students to have 
his lectures on the subject of psychosomatic 
medicine in permanent form. This fact along 
with the necessary condensation of various ap- 
proaches to the field and practice of medicine 
may limit the usefulness of the volume for other 
interested and related professions. In presenting 
the scientific bases for considering man as a 
unity, Dr. Seguin deals with the major works in 
biology, physiology, anatomy, and of the stu- 
dents of constitution as a factor in understand- 
ing the human organism. This is apart from his 
presentation of the various works and points of 
view found in dynamic psychology. The result of 
these condensations is oversimplification, which 
can be a dangerous factor in learning and under- 
standing, unless the reader has Dr. Seguin’s 
scholarly approach and will be stimulated to go 
to the sources for amplification and clarifica- 
tion. Although the materials are presented in a 
thoughtful and objective manner, the necessary 
condensations produce the effect of didactic cer- 
tainty, so that the reader with insufficient back- 
ground should be warned against using as palat- 
able capsules certain facts as they are presented 
in the book. Further, Dr. Seguin does not raise 
some of the most pertinent and vexing ques- 
tions now being studied by workers in the 
psychosomatic field. 

Although he is aware of the vast amount still 
to be learned about the unity of the human 
organism, Dr. Seguin further underscores the 
effect of dogmatism in the section on ‘‘Psycho- 
somatic Clinical History.” Here he undertakes 
a direct approach to the application of the con- 
cepts of psychosomatic medicine and to methods 
of patient management. The necessity for the 
physician’s flexibility and basic understanding 
in relation to the patient is emphasized, but by 
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outline and by a case example a fairly mechani- 
cal method of history-taking is then set up. The 
emphasis is on technique and on the specific 
results that one might expect from its utiliza- 
tion. This is a limiting factor certainly in the 
social worker’s use of the book. 

Finally Dr. Seguin’s work is valuable as a 
brief compilation of the high lights of significant 
trends of thought in the study of man’s indi- 
vidual problems as expressed in interrelated 
somatic and behavior manifestations. There is 
an extensive and useful bibliography. 


BERNECE K. SIMON 
University of Chicago 


Speech Problems of Children: A Guide to Care and 
Correction. Edited by WENDELL JOHNSON. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, Inc., 1950. 
Pp. xxiiit+ 265. $3.75. 

This book has been prepared for the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, by 
the American Speech and Hearing Association. 
It represents the combined thinking of many 
qualified authorities in the fields of speech 
pathology and etiology. 

The initial chapters offer general information 
applicable to all speech-handicapped children. 
The greater portion of the book treats specific 
speech problems. In the Introduction Jayne 
Shover, of the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, emphasizes the urgent 
need for concerted effort on the part of profes- 
sional people from all related fields to meet the 
needs of the speech-handicapped. The goal is 
“the development of the whole child.... We 
do not treat a speech problem, but a child with 
a speech problem.” 

Elizabeth Erdice points out the importance 
of the parents’ role in this program; and in his 
chapter, “Speech in the Home,” Dr. Stanley 
Ainsworth tells what parents can do to help 
their children develop adequate speech. He out- 
lines the natural pattern of speech development, 
including the ages at which one may expect a 
child to produce single words and short sen- 
tences. He then explains deviations which may 
occur in this pattern. His material contains gen- 
eral suggestions on physical, mental, and speech 
hygiene which may be used to advantage in the 
home treatment of any child with a speech dis- 
order. 

Teachers will be particularly interested in 
Dr. Spencer Brown’s treatment of “Speech in 
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the School.’”’ Dr. Brown discusses mistakes that 
are often made by classroom teachers with the 
speech-handicapped. He recommends principles 
the teacher may follow in order to help these 
children. He believes that most of these recom- 
mendations can be summed up in a few words: 
“Be a nice person. Be nice to the kids.” 

Vivian Roe considers the problem of “Chil- 
dren Who Don’t Talk Plain.” Included in her 
material is a section on testing procedures by 
which the kind and extent of specific articula- 
tory errors may be determined. These tests are 
designed for both readers and nonreaders and 
are followed by techniques for the improvement 
of defective articulation. Dr. Charles Van Riper 
describes cases of delayed speech and outlines 
causes of retardation, with methods of correc- 
tion. He thinks that, in general, an otherwise 
normal child who has not begun to speak by the 
age of three years is in need of special help. 

The subject, “Children with Cleft Palate 
and Cleft Lip,” is carefully covered by Dr. Ollie 
Backus. In addition to suggesting exercises for 
the development of palatal functon, Dr. Backus 
discusses the parents’ attitude toward the cleft- 
palate child, the establishment of proper feeding 
habits, and the role professional help should 
play in care and training. 

Dr. Robert Harrington presents the subject 
of voice disorders, and Dr. Ernest Henrikson 
deals with hesitant speech. Both authors discuss 
the causative factors involved in these problems 
and present helpful principles of treatment. 

Dr. Marsee Evans treats the subject of cere- 
bral palsy with insight and understanding. He 
considers the difficulties confronting parents of 
cerebral-palsied children and states that the es- 
sential rule for these parents is that “they, like 
the child, must face the problem. Attitudes of 
self-pity and overconcern will not help.” Dr. 
Evans suggests many positive ways in which 
parents can help the cerebral-palsied child. A 
number of exercises and aids to speech develop- 
ment are outlined. 

In the chapter devoted to “Children of For- 
eign Tongues,” Dr. Melba Duncan compares 
English with other languages and gives reasons 
for the persistence of foreign accents. These rea- 
sons fall into three major categories: phonetic 
and linguistic factors, educational factors, and 
cultural factors. 

“Children with Impaired Hearing” are dis- 
cussed by Jacqueline Keaster, who explains the 
testing of hearing acuity, types of hearing loss, 
criteria for school placement, classroom adjust- 
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ment (including a list of suggestions for teach- 
ers), and principles for training in lip-reading 
and speech. 

The contents of this book have been com- 
piled with unusual care and insight. It is to be 
heartily recommended for nonspecialists who 
are concerned with problems of the speech- 
handicapped. Parents, teachers, social workers, 
and psychologists will find it an excellent guide 
to the diagnosis and alleviation of speech prob- 
lems. 

Vircinia L. BALLEW 


Illinois Children’s Hospital-School 


Availability for Work: A Study in Unembploy- 
ment Compensation. By RALPH ALTMAN. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950. 
Pp. xvi+350. $4.50. 

This searching study of “availability for 
work” is the most important study of unem- 
ployment compensation that has yet appeared. 
It is a detailed analysis of the meaning of a 
vague phrase which happens to be one of the 
crucial tests of eligibility for unemployment 
compensation benefits. A measure of the sig- 
nificance of “availability” in state programs is 
that more claims for benefits are denied on the 
ground of unavailability (including inability) 
for work than are disqualified for all other rea- 
sons combined. In 1946 some 590,000 claimants 
were ruled unavailable for work and therefore 
ineligible for benefits. 

Since unemployment compensation is in- 
tended to compensate for wage loss resulting 
from involuntary unemployment, a distinction 
must be drawn between claimants who, but for 
their inability to secure suitable work, would be 
employed and those who are idle for other and, 
therefore, noncompensable reasons. The test 
upon which chief reliance is placed to make this 
distinction is embodied in the phrase “able to 
work and available for work.” 

Mr. Altman points out that the words “avail- 
able for work” do not have an exact meaning, 
with the result that they have been interpreted 
in numerous ways by the several claims agents, 
referees, appeals councils, and the courts. This 
is evidenced by the fact that in ten years almost 
400,000 appeals were taken from decisions made 
regarding claimants’ availability for work and 
that in about one-third of them the appeals 
resulted in either reversal or substantial modi- 
fication of the original determination as to 
availability. 


Social workers, especially those in public as- 
sistance who have to apply such similarly vague 
phrases as “relatives of sufficient ability,” 
“needy,” “‘standards of assistance that are com- 
patible with decency and health,” “suitable 
home,” etc., will understand the difficulties in- 
volved in determining who is available for work. 
They will also hope that someone will soon pro- 
duce as thoughtful and thorough an analysis of 
these aspects of public assistance as this one in 
unemployment compensation. 

Undoubtedly the best test of availability is 
an offer of a “suitable” job! Unfortunately this 
test cannot be applied satisfactorily because, 
aside from the problems of determining what is 
a “suitable” job for a given person who is un- 
employed, only a minority of job vacancies are 
registered with the employment service and, 
except for rare periods of full employment, there 
simply are not jobs enough to permit an offer 
to all of the unemployed. In the early years of 
unemployment compensation history in this 
country the states tested availability by the 
simple device of requiring claimants to register 
regularly at an employment service office. Fol- 
lowing the war, however, states have moved 
generally to add statutory requirements that 
the claimant “actively seek work” on his own, 
and there has also been a tendency to interpret 
more restrictively the availability of persons in 
frail health, who restrict their hours of work or 
the geographic area in which they will accept 
work, etc. 

Mr. Altman deplores the attempts to set up 
rigid definitions of availability, statutory re- 
quirements that claimants actively seek work, 
etc. He urges rather that agencies accept the 
claimant’s ‘‘presumptive availability” and in 
cases where there is doubt “‘to look to the results 
of actual referrals to suitable work for a more 
precise answer.” If there is no job to which the 
unemployed person may be referred, Mr. Alt- 
man argues that “‘it violates the presumption of 
eligibility that is every claimant’s due if the 
claimant of doubtful availability is denied bene- 
fits.” Mr. Altman further believes that the un- 
employed person should actively seek work him- 
self (though not by statutory requirement) and 
that the employment services and the compen- 
sation agencies should develop services to help 
him map out “a definite plan for his job 
search.” 

This book analyzes fully every aspect of 
availability, and the reader may turn readily to 
any facet of the subject. There are chapters on 
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“The Labor Market,” ‘The Labor Force,” 
“Organizing the Search for Work,” “Statutory 
Provisions,” ‘General Principles of Availabil- 
ity,” “Ability to Work,” “Wages and Work,” 
“Hours and Other Limitations,” ‘Residence 
and Work Location,” “Women Workers and 
Self Employment.” The study is fully docu- 
mented with fifty-five pages of notes. 

Availability for Work will be especially useful 
to administrative staff and appeals officers of 
unemployment compensation and to judges and 
attorneys who handle court cases arising out of 
availability decisions. It is equally indispensable 
to labor economists, social workers, union and 
management officers, and others whose work 
touches unemployment compensation. They 
will all find it readable, informative, and 
stimulating. 

ALTON A. LINFORD 

University of Chicago 


Backwoods Utopias. By ARTHUR EUGENE 
Bestor, Jr. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1950. Pp. xi+288. $3.50. 


This scholarly volume deals conscientiously 
and fairly with “the sectarian and Owenite 
phases of communitarian socialism in America: 
—1663-1829.” Few, if any, contemporary stu- 
dents or readers know the meaning of the adjec- 
tive “communitarian.” It is used by the author 
because, as he explains, it is an unfamiliar name 
for very familiar patterns of ideas—namely, so- 
cialism and communism. Neither of these terms 
is quite appropriate for the purpose of historical 
description and intellectual analysis. The experi- 
ments described and interpreted by the author 
must be studied in a context very different from 
that of what may be called ‘‘modern socialism.” 
They were backwoods utopias, they were 
frankly experimental, idealistic, nonrevolu- 
tionary, and they came to an end not because 
of the unsound, unrealistic character of the 
principles that underlay and motivated them 
but because of major technological, economic, 
and political changes, including the Civil War 
and its aftermath. 

What was mere speculation in the Old World 
could then be put to the test of deliberate and 
guided practice in the New. The American con- 
stitutional system was itself, of course, a great 
and bold experiment, but it did not satisfy the 
aspirations and novel ideas of the radicals of 
that time. They improved the opportunities 





they enjoyed under the freedom for which 
America stood and they started co-operative 
and communistic colonies in the northern and 
western states to prove, first, that collectivism 
is superior to and fairer than rugged individual- 
ism and, second, that rural life close to nature is 
more natural and human than urban and metro- 
politan. 

They hoped and worked to create “a society 
within a society,” a society of free, moderately 
prosperous, moral, and happy human beings, a 
society capable of solving problems which the 
city populations found insolvable and produc- 
tive of evil, misery, and iniquity. It is, however, 
to be borne in mind that economic terms alone 
do not sufficiently characterize them. Their 
schemes ranged from the complete community 
of goods, as practiced by the Shakers, to the 
joint-stock organization of the Fourierist pha- 
lanxes, designed to safeguard vested property 
interests. 

Religious and sexual ideas and controversies 
complicated the economic and social innova- 
tions introduced by the colonies; personal idio- 
syncrasies and mistakes of leaders enhanced the 
difficulties inevitably encountered; and major 
national depressions, the effects of which 
reached and upset the supposedly isolated uto- 
pias, contributed to the liquidation and dissolu- 
tion of the daring experiments. Opinions still 
widely diverge as to the more significant lessons 
of that chapter of uniquely American history. 
But the intelligent citizen of today, challenged 
by revolutionary movements and programs of a 
vastly different type, and facing infinitely more 
intricate and much graver issues, will be grate- 
ful for a tolerant, sympathetic study of the 
earlier phases of social radicalism and insur- 
gency on our soil. 

VicToR S. YARROS 
La Jolla, California 


The Open Society and Its Enemies. By Karu R. 
Popper. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1950. Pp. xii+732. $7.50. 


Dr. Popper is the heir of a long tradition of 
faith in reason. A pragmatic rationalist, he calls 
for social technology and piecemeal social engi- 
neering. A utilitarian altruist, he aims at miti- 
gating pain, suffering, fear, and injustice. A hu- 
manitarian, he hopes that reasonable people 
may succeed from time to time in giving history 
a meaning. An equalitarian, he claims to respect 
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the thought and experience of other individuals. 
A democrat, he wants political institutions that 
impose a check on sovereignty and make pos- 
sible a change in laws and rulers without having 
to resort to violence. A critical rationalist, he 
believes that every argument ought to be sub- 
mitted to the tests of thought and experience. 
A student of physical science, he holds that 
progress comes through trial and error. 

These are among the positive things that he 
stands for. Owing however to his conviction— 
reinforced by his study of research in the natural 
sciences—that progress comes by elimination of 
error, he devotes this book not to the system- 
atic exposition of his own moral philosophy 
but to the refutation of a long line of what he 
regards as irrationalists and immoralists. Thus 
Plato on the reactionary right and Marx on the 
futuristic left come in for one hundred pages 
apiece of devastating criticism. Aristotle and 
Hegel are dealt with on the way. Barker, Berg- 
son, Eddington, Freud, Jeans, Mannheim, 
Toynbee, and Whitehead have niches carved 
out for them in the gallery of contemporary 
enemies of humanity. 

Plato’s sin was that, in his loathing for social 
change, he dreamed of wiping the social canvas 
clean and of painting on it a primitive utopia 
based on beastly totalitarian inequality, censor- 
ship, war, stagnation, tribalism, and collecti- 
vism. Marx’s immoral irrelevance (according 
to Popper) was shown by the way the Social 
Democrats were doped by his oracular histori- 
cism into failure to overcome unemployment 
and defend free institutions, whereas the Soviet 
Communists, in obedience to the logic of their 
situation rather than to the teachings of Marx, 
displayed the power of political ideas to modify 
economic forces and made experiments in piece- 
meal social engineering. 

In accordance with the rationalist tradition, 
ideas are here taken seriously. Dr. Popper is 
not content with the psychoanalysis and so- 
cioanalysis that seem to him to be characteristic 
of our age of unreason. He protests against over- 
emphasis on the emotions and self-expression of 
the egoistic personality, on the one side, and on 
the claims of the power-group to absolute loy- 
alty, on the other; and in the tension between 
these two he sees the hysteria and neurosis of 
romanticism. (He does not discuss the implica- 
tions of this hypothesis for social case work.) 

In his 460 pages of text and 260 pages of 
notes, Popper has defended Reason valiantly 
against its enemies. However, when it comes to 


a positive program of piecemeal social engi- 
neering, he has but little more to give us than 
the writers he attacks. He hopes for the end of 
“international crime and mass murder” (p. 454). 
He calls for state “interventionism” in the form 
of a legal framework and quasi-judicial regula- 
tion in the interest of the equal freedom of all, 
much as in Lippmann’s Good Society. Yet he 
does not seem to have noticed the difference be- 
tween this negative interventionism and posi- 
tive services such as social insurance, which he 
also advocates. He is opposed, like his friend 
Hayek, to the arbitrary “directing’’ of business 
in a planned economy; yet he has no objection 
to countercyclical budgeting. 

Throughout this book, the author draws a 
sharp contrast between what he calls the 
“closed” and the ‘“‘open”’ society. His closed or 
organic society (whether big or small) is one in 
which tribal taboos have to be accepted as un- 
critically as if they were laws of nature. His 
open society is one in which institutions can 
be freely discussed and changed. This distinc- 
tion is intellectually the least satisfying thing 
in the book, for a number of reasons. The 
two concepts come perilously near to being 
ideas, essences, abstractions, or antitheses, such 
as he himself combats when they are used by 
others. It is by no means certain to what extent 
they would be accepted as generalizations by 
cultural anthropologists or sociologists. And his 
open society is presumably not a country but 
Mankind. 

The burden of scholarship rests heavily on 
this book. I will leave to others the problem of 
whether Antisthenes was the father of cosmo- 
politanism—cynicism to the ancients—(p. 561), 
or whether Christian ecclesiastical organization 
was originated by Julian the Apostate (p. 220), 
or what was the nature of early Christianity 
(pp. 456 and 723). I do feel, however, that Dr. 
Popper gives no sign of familiarity with the 
Enlightenment, although he worships it; that 
he allows inadequately for the conflict between 
state and nation in Prussia and in Hegel 
(even to the extent of Translating Volk als Siaat 
as Nation State, p. 252); that he does not explore 
sufficiently the Hegelian distinction between 
Sittlichkeit and Moralitaet, or the role given to 
the intelligentsia in the Annales Franco-alle- 
mandes; and that some of his criticism of 
philosophies of history may have been antici- 
pated by Gaston Milhaud and Benedetto Croce. 


W. Harpy WIcKWAR 
Plainsboro, New Jersey 
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Scandinavia between East and West. Edited by 
HENNING Frus. Ithaca and New York: Cor- 
nell University Press, 1950. Pp. x+388. 
$4.50. 

One of the virtues of the comparative study 
of social policy is that it tends to free our minds 
from the tyranny of knowing only our own na- 
tional approach to the solution of social prob- 
lems. To this liberating process, the Scandina- 
vian countries have made a number of valuable 
contributions, which are well recorded in this 
book, edited by a man who has been a staff 
member of the Danish Ministry of Social Affairs 
and United Nations Social Welfare Adviser to 
the Government of Egypt. 

Two of these contributions may here be cited 
—-social security and housing. In the field of 
social security Dr. Friis himself points out how 
in Scandinavia the boundary between social in- 
surance and social assistance is becoming 
blurred. One aspect of this blurring is the tend- 
ency for the greater part of the cost of social in- 
surance to be met out of the general tax reve- 
nues of government. Dr. Friis says on this: “One 
of the characteristics usually included in con- 
cepts of a social insurance system is the pay- 
ment of premiums by the insured covering the 
cost of the benefits. Usually these premiums 
are closely related to the size of the compensa- 
tion to which the insured has a right if loss 
occurs. This limitation upon the social insurance 
concept does not fit in very well with the Scandi- 
navian systems, an important feature of which is 
that an increasing proportion of the cost is paid 
for out of general taxation, thereby lessening 
the importance of the insurance premiums. The 
aim has been to distribute the burden of the 
social security systems in the same way as other 
public undertakings” (p. 147). 

Another aspect is the dropping of the con- 
tributory period as a qualifying condition for 
eligibility. He says on this: “The traditional 
concept of a social insurance system is negated 
not only by the relatively small importance of 
premiums in the Scandinavian countries, but 
also by the tendency in recent Swedish legisla- 
tion, and in Norwegian plans, to make payment 
of premiums no longer a prerequisite for obtain- 
ing social insurance benefits. In the Swedish 
old-age and disability system, and in the re- 
cently enacted health insurance plan, premiums 
are retained, but the right to benefits is not con- 
ditioned upon actual payment of premiums” 
(p. 152). 

This is bound up with the marked develop- 
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ment of pensions payable according to a statu- 
tory scale to all who meet certain statutory con- 
ditions. For Scandinavian old-age and disability 
pensions, these conditions include income-level. 
This prompts Dr. Friis to a distinction that is 
not yet commonly made in North’ America, 
when he writes: “There is, however, an impor- 
tant difference between these income tests and 
the means test that is applied in public assist- 
ance legislation: the rules for reducing pensions 
are fixed in the pension laws, whereas public 
assistance allowances are granted according to 
the judgment of the social welfare boards on the 
need in each individual case” (p. 153). 

In the field of housing, Charles Abrams 
writes with discriminating criticism. He has the 
good fortune to be treading ground that has to 
some extent been opened up by the recent re- 
ports on co-operative housing issued by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency of the 
United States House of Representatives. He 
lays great stress on the problem of “mass or- 
ders”’ as a means of cheapening home-construc- 
tion. His remarks moreover on the importance 
of the private balcony in low-income housing are 
particularly striking. He argues effectively that 
“few amenities could accomplish so much in 
emancipating the urban American mother from 
some of her parental chores as the Scandinavian 
balcony. ... Few factors in the ensuing decades 
are more capable of making the American apart- 
ment-house obsolete than is the absence of the 
balcony” (pp. 187-88). 

The New School for Social Research, the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, and Hen- 
ning Friis are to be congratulated on a useful 
and stimulating volume. 

W. Harpy WICKWAR 
Plainsboro, New Jersey 


Small Town Renaissance: A Story of the Mon- 
tana Study. By RIcHARD WAVERLY PosTON. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. Pp. x+ 
231. $3.00. 

This is an account of a three-year experiment 
in adult education and community organization 
in villages in Montana. In addition to an intro- 
ductory chapter summarizing the chief events 
in the history of the state and to an interesting 
chapter describing some of the experiences of 
the staff with Indians, there are detailed stories 
of the actual work carried on in a number of 
villages and towns. 
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The beginnings of “the Montana Study” 
were most auspicious. A foundation grant, with 
promises from the six colleges of the State Uni- 
versity to contribute during the second and 
third years, an unusually distinguished staff, 
and a genuine interest in a number of small 
towns, all combined to indicate a brilliant 
future. 

However, early in the organization it was 
evidenced that the political machinery of the 
state was antagonistic, that the dominant in- 
dustry was suspicious, that the various scattered 
colleges of the University were jealous, and that 
part of the personnel of the study had inherited 
much local enmity because of activities pre- 
viously engaged in. Moreover, at the end of the 
second year all the original staff resigned, and a 
completely new group came in for the third 
year. In addition to other difficulties, charges of 
red propaganda were leveled against the or- 
ganization. 

In view of all the excitement in the state 
which was aroused by this hostility and charges, 
the actual program of the organization seems 
simple, based on fundamental principles and 
completely innocuous in promoting the revolu- 
tion. The author as well as the staff frequently 
emphasize that they were trying to put Ameri- 
can democracy into action. 

Moreover, instead of promoting action 
groups, as community organization so fre- 
quently tries to do, study groups were organized 
representing all types and opinions of citizens, 
and an outline previously prepared by the staff 
was followed for ten meetings. Adjustments 
were made by the members of the groups to any 
particular local conditions desired. The objec- 
tive was to awaken local citizens to their own 
history, problems, and possible future, giving 
them an objective attitude toward these prob- 
lems and toward one another. Constantly those 
who wished to get out and do something about 
situations studied were warned that the task of 
their group was fundamentally that of develop- 
ing information and attitudes and that social 
action should follow the process of study and 
research. 

These study groups worked on the physical, 
economic, cultural, and social aspects of their 
communities. Careful notes were kept for refer- 
ence, and a number of more intensive studies 
were made by subcommittees of the larger 
group. In addition to developing a better com- 
munity spirit and a more intelligent apprecia- 
tion of their local problems, there were numer- 


ous projects undertaken in the various villages. 
One cannot indicate these in a brief review. 
However, persons interested in the democratic 
process in our smaller communities will find a 
perusal of this book well worth while. Moreover 
sufficient detail is included in the case material 
so that methods used by the local citizens as 
well as by the staff are discernible. 


WALTER W. PETTIT 
New York 


Grass of the Earth: Immigrant Life in the Dakota 
Country. By AaGcot RAAEN. Northfield, 
Minnesota: Norwegian-American Historical 
Association, 1950. Pp. x+238. $3.00. 


According to a recent survey of school and 
college textbooks conducted under the joint 
auspices of the American Council on Education 
and the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews,' most of them fail to describe adequately 
the groups that make up America’s diverse 
population and to provide information leading 
to sympathetic appreciation of people of other 
than Anglo-Saxon background. There used to 
be justification for such failure; compilers of 
textbooks were following the pattern set by our 
foremost historians who, until three or four 
decades ago, gave scant, if any, space to the role 
of immigration and immigrants of non-English 
derivation in our national evolution. By now, 
however, a mass of information on these sub- 
jects has been made available by sociologists 
and historians, and there is no excuse for a 
textbook which fails to take cognizance of the 
multinational origin of the American people and 
the American civilization. 

The Norwegian-American Historical Associa- 
tion, the publisher of Grass of the Earth, has 
rendered notable service in this respect. Under 
the guidance of trained historians of Norwegian 
descent—Theodore C. Blegen, dean of the 
Graduate School, University of Minnesota, is 
chief of them—it has published numerous vol- 
umes of immigrant autobiographies, letters, 
diaries, and other records, furnishing authentic 
information about Norwegians in this country. 
It has dealt chiefly with the “rank and file” 
immigrant and his everyday life instead of, as 
has too often been done, with the achievements 
of the more prominent members of the group. 


t The report was issued as Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 160, Maxwell S. Stewart, editor. 
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Grass of the Earth is a case in point. The author, 
the oldest daughter in a Norwegian family 
which came here in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, has described with convincing 
detail their life on a small Dakota farm—their 
hardships and heartaches, the compensating 
triumphs and pleasures, their struggle with the 
land and with a mortgage, and their contacts 
with the community of which they became a 
part. They arrived here, to be sure, after the 
end of the actual pioneer period, but extreme 
poverty forced them to practice the ingenuity 
and skills of real pioneers; the author’s account 
of their candle-making, cloth-weaving, fashion- 
ing of utensils and tools, etc., makes almost as 
absorbing reading as the Swiss Family Robinson. 
The book is largely reminiscence, but it is but- 
tressed with numerous letters and excerpts from 
diaries. Certainly the author has succeeded, 
when describing her family, in drawing real and 
lifelike people. Their energy, integrity, and sense 
of basic values are noteworthy, as are also their 
mutual devotion and their compassionate help- 
fulness to the ill and aged among their neigh- 
bors. Pervading the book is their indomitable 
determination to acquire college education and 
to be of service. Not only does this story capture 
the reader’s sympathy and interest to an un- 
usual extent ;it is also, as Professor Blegen points 
out in his Foreword, “a book of history whose 
undertones vibrate in American life, far beyond 
the Dakota settlement where the story runs its 
course.” 

MaRIAN SCHIBSBY 
Fillmore, California 


Childhood and Society. By Ertk H. ErrxKson. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1950. 
Pp. 397. $4.00. 

A presentation of the scope of Mr. Erikson’s 
book has long been hopefully expected by those 
professionally concerned with the understand- 
ing and the rehabilitation of children in their 
communities. Mr. Erikson meets this task as a 
scientist, as a clinician, and also as a creative 
artist. The result is a fascinating display of psy- 
choanalytic thinking in action in a volume that 
holds the reader’s interest from beginning to 
end. 

In the fluid and lively form of presentation so 
characteristic of Mr. Erikson, he imparts a 
wealth of theoretical and practical information 
which will stimulate his readers to proceed im- 
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mediately to the implementation of the newly 
acquired or originally re-emphasized knowledge. 
One may foresee that Mr. Erikson’s book will 
be a challenge for the learning and the profes- 
sional orientation of generations of students in 
social work and related fields. 

It is the privilege of the creative author to 
apply his originality to the presentation of tradi- 
tional ideas and to combine them with the 
products of his spontaneous and unprecedented 
investigation. That Mr. Erikson does just that 
makes his contribution to the genetic interaction 
between the individual and his biological and 
cultural matrix an outstandingly interesting 
inroad into the borderland between psycho- 
analysis and cultural anthropology. But in or- 
der to do justice to the richness of content which 
prevails in all sections of the book, two sets of 
data have to be distinguished for purposes of 
review and understanding. 

One set of data presents in expert and origi- 
nal form those aspects of psychoanalytic theory 
that furnish the essential theoretical and prac- 
tical background for any direct work with chil- 
dren. The case histories which form the integral 
part of these richest sections of the book are 
masterpieces. They are presented in a way 
which permits the reader to witness Mr. Erik- 
son’s extraordinary skill and sensitivity as a 
therapist and factfinder. It is only occasionally 
that Mr. Erikson the clinician concedes to the 
scientist and includes facts of minor relevance 
to the particular case to substantiate one of his 
theoretical postulates. 

Mr. Erikson’s presentation of the theory of 
infantile sexuality is an invaluable contribution 
to the understanding of growth and develop- 
ment in norm and deviation. His ideas on body 
zones, modes, and modalities are an original 
contribution which adds to the understanding 
of psychoanalytic theory without diluting it. 

In his chapter, “The Eight Stages of Man,” 
successive integrative achievements are de- 
scribed in their maturational sequence. It is on 
this level of abstraction that Mr. Erikson inte- 
grates his clinical and his theoretical abilities in 
the most illuminating way. Of particular impor- 
tance for the clinician and for any student’s edu- 
cation in the application of psychodynamic 
thinking are his remarks on the therapeutic 
aspect of the child’s play activity. This stress 
on the essential combination of self-curative 
tendencies and transference phenomena is par- 
ticularly instructive and timely as a warning 
against misapplications of therapeutic ambition. 
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The second set of data presented by Mr. 
Erikson centers around his idea about ethnic 
specificity of character structure. He assumes 
that personality formation is determined by cul- 
tural factors to a degree which seems question- 
able to this reviewer. While it is possible that he 
anticipates with visionary clarity that future 
developments of psychoanalysis and anthro- 
pology may lie in the amalgamation of the two 
sciences, the clinician notes a decrease in the 
critical sifting of sources of case material, and of 
stringency of conclusion in the last four chapters 
of the book. 

A reader who has not yet reached the per- 
sonal and professional maturity which enables 
one to evaluate the own self and the individuali- 
ties of others, may be tempted to give preference 
to these more general parts of the book. Such 
facility of comprehension may, however, be de- 
ceptive if it is reached without full understand- 
ing of the psychoanalytic tenets which Mr. 
Erikson presents so aptly in the first section of 
his book and which remain the point of depar- 
ture for his speculations throughout the 
volume. 

Emmy SYLVESTER, M.D. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Our Rejected Children. By ALBERT DEUTSCH. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1950. Pp. vi+ 
292. $3.00. 

Our Rejected Children is a companion piece to 
the same author’s The Shame of the States, pub- 
lished in 1949, which was an exposé of the shock- 
ing conditions in many of the state mental hos- 
pitals. In his latest book Mr. Deutsch turns the 
spotlight on the state training schools primarily, 
but he gives some attention to other ways in 
which society deals with children who violate 
its laws and get caught. Austin MacCormick 
has written an excellent Foreword, which spe- 
cifically indorses Deutsch’s point of view. 

The author uniquely combines the talents of 
a crusading journalist and a scholar. Formerly 
a research associate on the staff of the New 
York State Department of Social Welfare, Mr. 
Deutsch has collaborated in writing the stand- 
ard history of public welfare in New York, and 
he is the author of The Mentally Ill in America 
—first published in 1937 and now classic. He 
turned to journalism a decade ago as a daily 
“health and welfare” columnist on the short- 
lived New York PM and other New York 
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papers. He abandoned newspapers for the maga- 
zine field in 1949 and has since gained promi- 
nence as a crusading author, journalist, and 
lecturer. 

In this book, Mr. Deutsch assembles some of 
his material already published, with added new 
material based on his later observations and 
studies. About half the book deals with the 
training schools—Part I: “They Call It ‘Re- 
form.’” But in Part II: “Delinquency—Who’s 
To Blame?” he writes of such subjects as the 
caliber of judges in juvenile courts, detention 
homes, children in jails, the ‘comic book” issue, 
and the confusion regarding parental responsi- 
bility, dealt with vividly in ‘“The Parent as Cul- 
prit and Scapegoat.” There are two excellent 
brief chapters in Part II—“‘The Rejecting Com- 
munity” and “Our Crime-breeding Culture,” 
which in the main summarize the situation 
accurately. 

But it is in the training school area that Mr. 
Deutsch is at his best. He writes vigorously, and 
with a calculated anger. The kid gloves are off 
at all times; and yet he is careful to qualify his 
statements in the interest of truth and fair 
play. Some of his chapter headings—flamboyant 
as they are—give a clue to his pattern. For ex- 
ample, “Lancaster [Ohio]—A Big Institutional 
Slum,” “Hudson [New York]—Behind the 
Beautiful Facade,” “New York’s ‘Little Alca- 
traz,’” “Booneville [MissouriJ—A Study in 
Sadism.” Keeping in mind the fact that Mr. 
Deutsch visited the so-called “better” (and 
wealthier) states, the final paragraphs in his 
Introduction give a graphic picture of our 
“rejected children”’: 


The institutional children represent the hard core 
of the three to four hundred thousand troubled boys 
and girls who annually pass through our juvenile 
courts, and the millions more whose problems go 
undetected and unresolved. They constitute the 
vast juvenile army of the rejected—an army re- 
cruited from hordes of children who have been de- 
prived of the most precious needs and rights of 
childhood: love, understanding, security, guidance, 
fun, home. 


The author is willing to go a long way to give 
credit when due. His description of the Illinois 
State Training School for Boys, near St. 
Charles, Illinois, an institution familiar to many 
readers of this Review, appears in two chapters. 
One is called “Illinois Fire-Hose and Burlap 
Brigade,” which describes the scandalous con- 
ditions existing from 1945 to 1948; but the 
second is called “Reform School Reformed,” 
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and in it he describes the work being done under 
a new and later superintendent, a trained social 
worker who has tried to transform the institu- 
tion into a treatment center. 

It might be suggested by way of criticism 
that Mr. Deutsch too often sees a situation in 
black and white. While he does qualify his 
statements, there are not very many grays in 
this book. For example, in a brief chapter on 
“Some Notes on Private Schools,” although the 
author recognizes many of the advantages that 
private schools have over state training schools, 
he is more kindly, more gentle, with the defects 
of the private schools. While he raises questions 
about some of them, they are not subjected to 
severe cross-examination as are the state 
schools. They deserve it, of course, but so do 
some of the private schools. 

In any event, this book can be widely useful. 
It is difficult to see how the public can greet this 
grim account with indifference. As the author 
points out, the conditions he describes “‘add up 
to an over-all condition that is incompatible 
with human dignity.” Our Rejected Children will 
be read; with its factual base, it should be re- 
garded as the first step in reform. 


FRANK T. FLYNN 
University of Chicago 


Roads to Ruin: The Shocking History of Social 
Reform. By E. S. TuRNER. London: Michael 
Joseph, 1950. Pp. 256. 12s. 6d. 


The title of this book is rather misleading. 
This is the ‘shocking history of the opposition” 
to some social (and political) reforms. Thus one 
of the reforms dealt with was ending the disem- 
bowelling, while still alive, of a man convicted 
of treason—and surely this might be classed as a 
political reform. This might also be said of day- 
light saving time (chapter x, “Taking Time by 
the Forelock’’), and the story of the Plimsoll 
line is the “‘single-handed and triumphant bat- 
tle with an industry ruthlessly exploited by 
human greed.” And we are also warned about 
the lack of wisdom among reformers when we 
are told that “‘sometimes an injustice has been 
tolerated because the public hated the would- 
be reformer more than the thought of the abuse 
he was trying to eliminate.” We are also told 
that ‘inevitably, all reformers must expect to 
be treated to unending disquisitions on the 
crime of interfering with the liberty of the sub- 
ject. A classic variation in this theme was that 


of the economist, who said that the proposal for 
a ten-hour day was a gross interference with the 
right of the working man to work as long as he 
liked—‘an interference with the freedom of the 
subject which no other legislature in Christen- 
dom would have countenanced for a moment.’ ” 

This book is “not intended as a handbook for 
reformers” but is meant primarily as “a re- 
minder of the strange battles which went on be- 
fore some of the more modest struts in the 
framework of our life were set in place.” It may 
help today’s student of reform to recognize a 
spurious argument. 

The story of the Game Laws and the strug- 
gle for the abolition of “spring guns” and the 
recalcitrant game-preserving squires is less well 
known to American social workers. Before 
spring guns were adopted, poachers and keepers 
had commonly armed themselves with sticks; 
“the penalty of a night’s affray had been ‘broken 
heads such as were got at fairs’ (to quote Lord 
Suffield), not dismemberment and death.” 

A protest in Parliament in a debate on the 
Game Laws in 1817 protested about the use of 
spring guns, and one opponent said, ‘‘Better the 
whole race of game was extinct than it should 
owe its preservation to such cruel expedients.” 
A few months later, Sir Samuel Romilly, the 
criminal law reformer, also urged the abolition 
of spring guns, contending that while the death 
of a man from such means might not be murder, 
it was an aggravated form of manslaughter. 

The reforms selected by the author all be- 
long to the nineteenth or the present century 
with the possible exception of the story of the 
chimney sweeps. The story of the chimney 
sweeps really goes back to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but it continued over a long period, as wit- 
ness the early efforts of Jonas Hanway—and 
the work of Charles Kingsley, who wrote Water 
Babies as late as 1863. 

Hanway, we are told, wrote “persuasively 
and long-windedly,” but his urbanity some- 
times broke down. He said of the less civilized 
races of the world, that there might be some who 
roasted their “children for food but they cer- 
tainly kill them first; they are not tortured with 
fire and soot, hunger and thirst, cold and naked- 
ness.” Convinced that he could not abolish the 
“climbing boys,” Hanway sought to lessen their 
hardships—their bare feet and unprotected 
knees and the provision of a proper climbing 
dress. 

The first chimney sweep bill in 1788 provided 
that no boys should be apprenticed under eight 
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years of age, that sweeps should be licensed, and 
that no one should have more than six appren- 
tices. The Act, except for the licensing of sweeps, 
was passed but was promptly ignored. 

Jonas Hanway, who was interested not only 
in climbing boys but also in mariners and in “re- 
pentant Magdalenes,” wrote in his Sentimental 
History of Chimney Sweepers (1785) that he was 
not confident that climbing boys could be dis- 
pensed with. That is, he said, “If we cease to 
employ children in this work we must be at an 
additional expense in breaking tiles and taking 
off and putting on the earthen chimney tops; 
and whether our humanity will reach so far is 
the question.” 

The text of this book may be said to be Syd- 
ney Smith’s statement, “There are always 
worthy and moderately gifted men who bawl 
out death and ruin upon every valuable change 
which the varying aspect of human affairs abso- 
lutely and imperiously requires.” But the author 
writes that Sydney Smith himself “described 
the secret ballot as a scheme which could bene- 
fit only cowards and liars, and observed that 
as most people did not care how they voted 
they might as well vote for the same side as 
that favoured by their landlords.” 

Such important measures as the abolition of 
slavery, the reform of Parliament, or the en- 
franchisement of women are subjects not dis- 
cussed—perhaps because the author thinks they 
are well treated in the social histories. He has 
chosen rather what he calls the “less familiar 
struggles which, with one or two exceptions, 
social historians have tended to dismiss 
briefly.” 

Social workers who are interested in the 


hundred and one ways of discouraging a re- 
former should also know a few of the ways in 
which a reform should not be presented. 

Sydney Smith was cynical about thepresenta- 
tion of the case for reform, when he said: 


From what motive but fear, I should like to 
know, have all the improvements in our constitu- 
tion proceeded? I question if any justice has ever 
been done to large masses of mankind from any 
other motive. . . . If I say, “Give to this people what 
they ask because it is just, “do you think I should 
get ten people to listen to me? The only way to make 
the mass of mankind see the beauty of justice is by 
showing them in pretty plain terms the consequence 
of injustice. 


New to most American readers is the ninth 
chapter, which tells of the work of Mrs. Chant, 
of Lady Henry Somerset, and of Josephine But- 
ler. The chapter is called ‘A Flourish of Strum- 
pets” and deals with the successful effort to 
“clean up the promenades of the music halls” 
and to repeal the Contagious Diseases Acts. 

The attempt to get a shorter work week by 
a Saturday half-holiday which is dealt with in a 
chapter on “Sin and Saturday” reminds us of 
the opposition to what was called ‘“‘the de- 
moralizing luxury of a Saturday afternoon spent 
in idleness,” and there is evidence from what is 
properly called “that grimest of documents, the 
Report of the Factory Commissioners in 1833.” 
And there is also the story of the opposition to 
the Ten Hours Bill. 

On the whole, this is a useful and readable 
book. It is written for the general reader—with- 
out footnotes—but students will find it interest- 
ing although it is not written for them. 


E. A. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Directory of Social Agencies of the City of New York, 
1950-51. Prepared under the direction of the 
COMMITTEE ON INFORMATION SERVICES OF THE 
WELFARE Councit oF NEw York City. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. xii 
+513. $5.00. 

In any large city the effective practice of social 
work would be literally an impossibility in absence 
of a reliable directory of social agencies. After many 
years of experience New York has developed a type 
of directory that is very efficient and must obviously 
be of constant use, not only to professional agencies, 
but to many other types of organizations. In one part 
of the volume, the agencies are grouped under 
twenty-nine types of service. Thus, if one wished to 
locate a diabetic clinic, a room registry, a tubercu- 


losis hospital, or any other type of welfare institu- 
tion, this classified section would immediately place 
before him a complete list of the city’s resources in 
the desired area of service. On the other hand, if one 
knew only the name of an agency and wished to as- 
certain its location, the names of its officers, or a de- 
scription of its program, the alphabetical listing in 
the second part of the book would quickly provide 
all such facts. The Directory includes two additional 
features that are undoubtedly very helpful. One is 
an alphabetical list of the personnel, both lay and 
professional, named in the descriptions of the agen- 
cies with, of course, the page references on which the 
names appear; the other is a list of directories that 
might be of use to social workers, such, for example, 
asa directory of children’s camps in New York State, 
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a publication entitled “Where To Find Vocational 
Training in New York City,” and many similar 
compilations. 

W. McM. 


Doctors Courageous. By Epwarp H. Hume, M.D. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. Pp. xiv-+ 297. 
$3.50. 

This is a story of the pioneer work of Christian 
Missionary doctors and nurses in Africa, India, the 
Near East, the Middle East, and China. The author, 
who was born in India of American missionary par- 
ents, received his medical degree from Johns Hop- 
kins in 1901 and then returned to India to work with 
the United States Public Health Service. Later he 
was connected with the Yale-in-China Association 
and helped found Hunan-Yale College of Medicine. 
For a brief period he served as director of the Co- 
lumbia University Post-Graduate Medical School 
but returned to work again in China and India. Un- 
til 1946 he was secretary of the Christian Medical 
Council for Overseas Work of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America. He therefore draws 
upon a rich background of experience in medicine 
and public health and is able to convey the remark- 
able spirit and devotion of those associated with for- 
eign missionary efforts. 

Such namesas Livingstone, Albert Schweitzer, and 
others are known to the general reader, but Dr. 
Hume introduces a host of other less familiar figures, 
mainly Scottish, English, and American, and weaves 
together the narrative of their combined missions. 
At times it is confusing to try to follow the activities 
of so many persons, and their respective back- 
grounds are not always clear. A bibliography is in- 
cluded in the volume, and the interested students 
have a guide to more detailed biographical and de- 
scriptive material. 

The author cites many illustrations of the mis- 
sionaries’ attempts to study the various cultures in 
which they lived and worked and also of their search 
for an understanding of the native medicine men. 
In 1942 the Harvard University Press published Na- 
tive African Medicine, by Dr. George W. Harley, 
who studied anthropology before undertaking an as- 
signment in Liberia. The introduction of vaccina- 
tion, anesthetics, and the many scientific dis- 
coveries of modern medicine was, of course, of para- 
mount importance, and the training of native men 
and women as physicians and nurses was an added 
contribution made by the missionary group; but per- 
haps the most far-reaching impact of all was their 
belief in the importance of the individual human 
personality. Whatever one’s attitude toward West- 
ern missionary efforts in the East, the reader cannot 
fail to be impressed by the humane and constructive 
contribution of the medical missionaries. In an age 
of conflict, death, and destruction it is well to recall 
such works. 

ELIZABETH WISNER 


Public Health Is People: An Institute on Mental 
Health in Public Health Held in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, 1948. By EtHEt L. Ginspurc. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1950. Pp. xiv-+ 241. $1.75. 


This book can be described as an annotated 
record of one of the experiments in interprofessional 
education that the Commonwealth Fund has spon- 
sored since 1946 for selected medical and public 
health groups. As a report of an institute conducted 
by psychiatrists for public health officers, its value 
lies not so much in its summary of the content pre- 
sented as in its description and evaluation of the 
educational methods employed. This analysis of a 
form of adult education that has assumed increased 
significance in recent years brings out basic princi- 
ples applicable to the institute or workshop method 
of education whenever it may be used. The addi- 
tional learning and teaching problems encountered 
when one profession undertakes to impart to another 
concepts and skills fundamental to its own discipline 
are frankly delineated in this report and evaluated 
with insight. 

Much of this process is familiar to social workers, 
especially to those in nonsocial work programs who 
daily carry responsibility for sharing with other pro- 
fessions their understanding of human beings in 
need, and their experience in the helping relation- 
ship. The more demanding educational requirements 
of the institute or workshop necessitate clear under- 
standing of the purposes of such interprofessional 
education, and knowledge of the methods most likely 
to be effective. This report should offer helpful guid- 
ance not only to psychiatrists engaged in such teach- 
ing but also to social work practitioners and educa- 
tors who may participate in one way or another in 
similar educational efforts with the various profes- 
sions with which they are associated in collaborative 
service. 

D: G. 


The General Report of the Public Library Inquiry: The 
Public Library in the United States. By ROBERT 
D. Leica. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1950. Pp. 272. $3.75. 


The Public Library Inquiry was an extensive sur- 
vey of the practices of public libraries of the United 
States made during 1948 and 1949 under the general 
direction of Dr. Robert D. Leigh, the former presi- 
dent of Bennington College and a social scientist of 
some note. The inquiry was instigated by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, which requested the Social 
Science Research Council for “an appraisal in so- 
ciological, cultural and human terms of the extent 
to which the librarians are achieving their objec- 
tives” and “an assessment of the public library’s ac- 
tual and potential contribution to American so- 
ciety.” This survey was one of the first to apply so- 
cial science techniques to the study of a nation-wide 
social institution—the public library. The same gen- 
eral methods may be used for studying other or- 
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ganizations and institutions in the social science 
field. 

Dr. Leigh selected a staff of twenty-four research 
associates and assistants to carry on nineteen special 
studies of public library practices. Public libraries 
were interpreted to include all libraries, however 
supported, providing free service for the general 
public, thus including in the survey state libraries 
and some of the large research libraries such as the 
Library of Congress. No one on Dr. Leigh’s staff was 
a practicing librarian; all were from the social science 
disciplines or one of the communication fields. The 
study is an independent study of libraries by a group 
of social scientists, whose only connection with 
libraries was as users. 

Library services and problems were investigated 
in over sixty sample communities ranging in size 
from a rural village to a large metropolitan city. 
Studies were made of the types of library users and 
the extent to which they used the library; the ways 
in which libraries are governed and controlled; the 
role of government and international organizations 
in the publication and distribution of material; the 
book publishing industry; the production and dis- 
tribution of the adult educational film; the shortage 
of library personnel and the training of librarians. 

The General Report is an excellent critical evalua- 
tion and summing up of the total findings of the fac- 
tors affecting libraries. Several of the special studies 
on a particular aspect of libraries have been pub- 
lished as separate books, such as The Library’s Pub- 
lic, by Bernard Berelson; The Public Library in the 
Political Process, by Oliver Garceau; The Book In- 
dustry, by William Miller; or Government Publica- 
tions for the Citizen, by James L. McCamy. 

The methods and sources used in the Inquiry and 
described in the Appendix fall into the field of social 
engineering or applied social science and should be 
helpful for those making surveys of social institu- 
tions in other fields. 

WINIFRED VER Nooy 


The Crime Problem. By WALTER C. RECKLESS. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950. Pp. 
xiii+ 537. $4.25. 

This is an interesting and scholarly analysis of 
the American crime problem by one of the most 
prominent educators in the field of criminology. Pro- 
fessor Reckless writes smoothly, and the text is made 
lively by the strategic use of brief excerpts from case 
histories. On the whole, this book contains a good 
description of what is known and what is not known 
about crime. In addition, it offers the reader a realis- 
tic picture of prevailing practices in the field of cor- 
rections as seen by a person who spends a great deal 
of time in the field and who has many and varied 
contacts with practitioners. 

The book has four main parts: (1) “Facts About 
Ordinary Crime,” (2) “Crime as a Business,” (3) 
“Affiliated Problems” (delinquency, prostitution, 
alcoholism, drug addiction, gambling, and vagrancy 


and begging), and (4) ‘Control, Treatment, and 
Prevention.” This last part, with nearly two hundred 
pages, will be of particular interest to social workers 
because of its special emphasis on probation and 
parole. 

The parole chapter includes one lengthy case his- 
tory adapted from the files of the New York State 
Division of Parole—one of the well-known agencies 
in the field. This record, incidentally, is quite supe- 
rior in quality to the brief summaries and excerpts 
used throughout the book. Most of these are in- 
teresting and well chosen, but they reflect the fact 
that a great deal remains to be done with recording 
in this field. The good work done by some correc- 
tional agencies is not widely known chiefly because 
of the lag between practice and recording. 

The Crime Problem is intended for use in college 
or university classes as well as for in-service training 
programs in correctional agencies. This represents a 
difficult goal to attain because the objectives of col- 
lege or university education are quite different from 
those intended to improve specific performance on 
the job, which is the usual purpose of in-service 
training programs. On the whole, the author has 
succeeded remarkably well, despite his self-imposed 
handicaps, and the book seems to be reasonably well 
adapted both for college use and for some in-service 
training programs. 

The author’s convictions about the place of social 
work education in relation to corrections fail to 
emerge clearly. He has been identified previously 
with those who believe that work with persons on 
probation or parole is so “different” from other 
forms of social case work that some other kind of 
training, preferably specialized, is required. In this 
book he makes the following comments: “As indi- 
cated in the personnel standards of the National 
Probation and Parole Association, applicants should 
have a college education, especially in pertinent 
areas of study. Graduate study in social work and 
especially graduate courses on probation and parole 
work plus courses in the whole area of corrections 
would be most desirable and can be required for 
offices which are well developed” (p. 384). While this 
is not an enthusiastic indorsement of graduate social 
work education as the best way to acquire compe- 
tence for doing case work in the probation or parole 
setting, it shows far more acceptance of social work 
education than the author’s earlier writings. 

This book will unquestionably have an enthusi- 
astic reception and a great deal of influence in the 
field of corrections, a neglected area, and for this 
reason it is a welcome and worth-while contribution. 


BP. ELE. 


Geo-economic Regionalism and World Federation. By 
Maurice F. PARMELEE. New York: Exposition 
Press, 1949. Pp. xi+137. $2.50. 

Mr. Parmelee, former professor of economics and 
sociology and author of many books on these and 
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related subjects, is an advocate of world federation, 
a strengthened and more dynamic and vigorous 
United Nations, and radical social and economic re- 
forms. He is fully aware of the manifold obstacles to 
be surmounted on the thorny way to those great and 
necessary goals, and expects no quick or sensational 
successes. He is very careful to avoid oversimplifi- 
cations of complex problems. 

Yet in the volume under notice he does introduce 
what will seem to many progressives an additional 
complication of formidable proportions. Knowing 
that national sovereignty is, in John Dewey’s much 
quoted words, international anarchy, he offers the 
world an ambitious and comprehensive program for 
setting up a new world organization to maintain 
global peace and develop and insure global prosperi- 
ty on a new basis, a geo-economic one. He suggests 
the establishment of several geo-economic regions, 
each completely integrated, while leaving the exist- 
ing national governments as they are with all their 
functions of purely national scope and character. 

His program is elaborate and detailed. It takes 
cognizance of all major factors—climate, racial com- 
position, natural resources, existing or possible in- 
dustries, living standards, and cultural affinities. 

A regional division of the world is not an easy 
task, but a rough-and-ready starting point is tenta- 
tively submitted. Thus ‘‘Europe, the northern coast 
of Africa, Asia Minor and Iran would constitute one 
region. The western hemisphere would be divided 
into two regions. The United States and Canada 
might eventually constitute a region. The affection 
of the majority of Canadians for the mother-country 
would delay the desirable and profitable consolida- 
tion. Geo-politics and geo-economics are bound to 
reckon with lingering sentiments and human weak- 
nesses.” 

Space limits preclude fuller consideration of the 
plan here. It seems to this observer that geo-econom- 
ic organization would have to follow, not precede, 
world federation and world government. Mr. Par- 
melee disagrees. 

V cy. 


A Life’s Work: The Record of More than Half a Cen- 
tury of Public Life. By THe Ricut Hon. Mar- 
GARET BONDFIELD, C.H., LL.D., J.P. London: 
Hutchinson, 1949. Pp. 368. 20s. 


Margaret Bondfield has written her book to place 
on record how people, institutions, and governments 
affected her life in the period from 1873 to 1947. She 
hopes that her experience may be of some service to 
the generation who are growing up in a new kind of 
society, which they are helping to build. Miss Bond- 
field’s story has three main subjects—the rise and 
development of the Labour party, the trades-union 
movement, and the co-operatives. Against this back- 
ground she tells a personal story, with its wide range 


of experience, from the time when she was a “shop 
assistant” to the great day when she became Eng- 
land’s first woman Cabinet Minister. She tells also in 
this book of her many missions abroad, to America, 
Canada, Russia, and South America. 

This record of more than half a century of politi- 
cal life is important for the history of the wider op- 
portunities for women that developed in Miss Bond- 
field’s lifetime and also for the history of trades- 
unionism and the Labour party. 

Her American visits in 1910, when she stayed at 
Hull House, and again in 1919, 1933, and 1938 are 
all interesting. Unfortunately Miss Bondfield in- 
cludes sections of her diary which are hastily written 
and not of even quality, so that the narrative be- 
comes uneven and “jerky.” 

The book is valuable also for accounts of the 
early women leaders, Mary Macarthur, Mrs. Philip 
Snowden, Mrs. Ramsay Macdonald, Lady Aber- 
deen, Lady Dilke, Gertrude Tuckwell, Susan Law- 
rence, Marion Phillips, Clara Collet, Margaret 
McMillan, Mrs. Sidney Webb—a long list could be 
compiled of the women who took part in one move- 
ment or another in which Margaret Bondfield 
shared. 

There should be many American readers inter- 
ested in this book. 

E. A. 


The Webbs and Their Work. Edited by MARGARET 
Cote. London: Frederick Muller, Ltd., 1940. 
Pp. 320. 15s. $3.75. 

In this small] volume eighteen different contribu- 
tors attempt to evaluate the various contributions 
made by the Webbs to the social history of their 
time. There are inevitably some trivialities and, also 
inevitably, some repetitions in the different essays. 

The purpose of the book is said to be (p. xii) to 
portray the Webbs “as they really were, with the 
blemishes and judgments from which no human crea- 
ture is immune.” Each contributor, we are told, was 
“encouraged to write, uncensored, exactly what he 
thought about the Webbs in the circumstances of his 
own contribution—to be severely factual or mainly 
reminiscent... .” 

Mr. Pease’s recollections of the Fabians, Lord 
Beveridge on the London School of Economics, J. S. 
Middleton on Sidney Webb’s work in the London 
County Council, and S. K. Ratcliffe on the New 
Statesman will be especially interesting to American 
readers. The title of Sir Drummond Shiels’s article 
“Sidney Webb as a Minister” is at first astonishing 
to an American, but it deals, of course, with Sidney’s 
work as President of the Board of Trade and Secre- 
tary for Dominion Affairs and the Colonies in the 
two first Labour governments. 

There is an interesting series of photographs and 
reproductions of old cartoons. 

E. A. 
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The American Writer and the European Tradition. 
Edited by Marcaret Denny and Witttam H. 
Gitman. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1950. (Published for the University of 
Rochester.) Pp. xi+ 192. $2.75. 


About a century ago a British critic and essayist 
asked in all seriousness, ““Who reads an American 
book?” Today American books are read, admired, 
translated, envied, and earnestly discussed from 
several points of view. Why the contrast? Were 
there significant American books a hundred years 
ago, and, if so, what were their characteristics and 
what messages did they have for the Old World? 
Are we influencing European thinking and writing, 
or is Europe as much our fountainhead as it was for 
our pioneers and their immediate successors? 

These are the interesting questions treated in this 
little volume by twenty-three critics, professors of 
letters, and able scholars. The essays—originally 
lectures at the University of Rochester—are neces- 
sarily brief but by no means inadequate. Some are 
brilliant, some informing and _illuminating—all 
thought-provoking. 

Naturally, there is room for difference in em- 
phasis. What did Hawthorne contribute to the art of 
(English) fiction? What does France owe to Edgar 
Allan Poe? Does Europe not only read but appre- 
ciate the peculiar national or regional qualities we 
recognize as American? What is the philosophy con- 
sciously or unconsciously reflected in our fiction, 
poetry, politics, and education? Is our literature 
mature and worthy of a great democratic republic? 

The theme lends unity to the volume, and classes 
in literature as well as general readers of cultivation 
and taste should peruse its well-written pages and 
give some thought to the appraisals expressed or 
implied. 

Vs Se. 


Bring Out Your Dead: The Great Plague of Yellow 
Fever in Philadelphia in 1793. By JOHN HARVEY 
PowELL. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1949. Pp. xi+304. $3.75. 
Philadelphia’s “great plague” of 1793 is very 

properly described by the author as “‘one of the great 

tragic episodes” in our human history and as the 

“most appalling collective disaster that had ever 

overtaken an American city.” For a century yellow 

fever, “the fearful disease,” remained a threat for 
large numbers of people who remembered the great 

Philadelphia plague as “the worst, the most frighten- 

ing, the very classic of plagues.” This story of “a 

foul and fantastic pestilence” attempts to give us 

some of the “human values of those hundred days of 
horror.” 


Philadelphia was a hot, damp town on the sea- 
coast with wharves jutting out into the river and cut- 
ting off the current. High tide left “rotting stuff” on 
the banks, and below the city were marshy pools in 
clay pits and stagnant water. At this early day most 
of the streets were not paved, there was no water sys- 
tem, and only one sewer, so that holes were dug for 
the water from the gutters, and these “sinks” are 
said to have “exhaled a noxious effluvia” from dead 
animals and other kinds of “nauseous matters” that 
were thrown into them to putrefy. The wells are said 
to have been shallow and were often polluted. 

Philadelphia, temporarily our national capital 
while the city of Washington, D.C., was being built, 
had about 55,000 inhabitants, and the plague is said 
to have been an “incident” in the lives of Washing- 
ton, of John Adams, of Jefferson, and of Alexander 
Hamilton. However, Professor Powell tells us wisely 
that “though the great men weave in and out of the 
story,” its heroes are “the little people of Philadel- 
phia, men history usually forgets—the mayor Mat- 
thew Clarkson, the tavernkeeper Israel Israel, the 
merchant Caleb Lownes,”’ and a music master, an 
umbrella-maker, a cooper, a one-legged blacksmith, 
and the warden of the jail. Most important of the 
heroic men of that day was Stephen Girard, so well 
known later for his great achievements in business 
and in philanthropy. There are others enumerated— 
two Negroes who had been slaves, and “those won- 
derfully learned, disputatious, enquiring, credulous 
eighteenth century doctors who stood between medi- 
aeval and modern medicine . . .” and especially Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, who is described as “the greatest 
among teachers when Philadelphia was the medical 
centre” of the country and who is said to remain to- 
day as “the most imponderable single figure in the 
history of medicine in the new world.” 

The account of the background is followed by the 
conditions of that fatal time. Was the disease, as Dr. 
Rush believed, of local origin or was it an “‘import- 
ed” fever? This was the “hottest, driest, dustiest 
summer” that Philadelphia had known; and at the 
end of August there were the fever-ridden ships ar- 
riving from San Domingo and bringing more than 
two thousand refugees to be crowded into Philadel- 
phia. A belated attempt was made to clean the 
streets and alleys. 

Professor Powell has given us a very well-written 
history that is like a story of the terrible disaster: Al- 
though many students will regret the author’s deci- 
sion not to use footnotes, he has prepared some eight 
pages of very useful “Notes” at the end of the book, 
which give in some detail an account of the various 
sources used. There are five illustrations—old photo- 
graphs of Dr. Rush, Girard, and other outstanding 
citizens of the day; and there is a map of the Phila- 
delphia of 1793. 

ie 
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The Outlook for Women in Social Case Work in a 
Medical Setting. (Social Work Series Bulletin 
No. 235-1.) By U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Women’s BurEAv. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1950. Pp. x+509. 
$0.25. 


This bulletin is the first in a series to be pub- 
lished by the Women’s Bureau presenting the 
employment outlook for women in social work. 
Although the Bureau has published similar data 
for other occupations, this is its first occupa- 
tional study in the field of social work. This 
project is particularly appropriate for the 
Women’s Bureau, since “‘of the increasing num- 
bers in our economy engaged in rendering pro- 
fessional social service, two-thirds or more are 
women.” It is expected that each bulletin will 
deal with social case work in one area of spe- 
cialization and that the final report of the series 
will describe the outlook for women in the en- 
tire field of social work, showing its relation to 
other professions for women and “comparing 
the specializations within the field.” 

This first bulletin, focusing on social case 
work in a medical setting, gives accurate and 
concise descriptions of how social services can 
be used in various medical care and health pro- 
grams. These descriptions are accompanied by 
illustrations which are a great help in aiding the 
difficult process of interpreting social work ac- 
tivity. The employment outlook for medical 
social workers is fully documented by data 
showing supply and demand in 1949, and the in- 
formation regarding salaries and opportunities 
for advancement is representative of current 
practice in selected communities throughout the 
United States. Of value also to persons seeking 
information about this field is the summary of 
training requirements and of available aids to 
financing professional education, supplemented 
by additional specific information in the Ap- 
pendix. 

This bulletin presents accurately, although 
not always so concisely as would be desirable, 
the essential information regarding the employ- 
ment outlook in medical social work; and the list 
of references consulted shows that the study 


was carefully prepared. If, however, these bulle- 
tins are intended primarily to afford informa- 
tion useful to persons interested in employment 
opportunities in social work, it seems unfortu- 
nate that space is given to the history of the 
specialty. Nearly one-fourth of the present 
bulletin is devoted to the development of medi- 
cial social work prior to World War II, and the 
repetitive nature of the material detracts from 
the clarity and conciseness of the document as 
a whole. Since students of social work have 
other, more comprehensive sources of informa- 
tion regarding its history and development, 
such material might well be omitted from sub- 
sequent bulletins in this series. 


Dora GOLDSTINE 
University of Chicago 


Aid to Dependent Children in a Postwar Year: 
Characteristics of Families Receiving Aid to 
Dependent Children, June, 1948. By E1iza- 
BETH ALLING and AGNEs LEtsy. (Public As- 
sistance Report No. 17.) Washington, D.C.: 
Division of Statistics and Analysis, Bureau 
of Public Assistance, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, June, 1950. Pp. ii+34. 


This study of the characteristics of families 
receiving ADC in 1948 is timely and needed. A 
clear, concise presentation of statistical data is 
interpreted in the text that has considerable im- 
pact on the reader. 

Dependent children whose fathers or mothers 
are dead are coming under the OASI programs. 
The ADC program is increasingly concerned 
with children dependent because of homes 
broken by divorce, desertion, and the unmar- 
ried status of the parents. More and more it is 
the nonwhite child whom the program is reach- 
ing. The nonwhite home is more subject than 
the white to disruption because of the failure of 
the marital tie or its avoidance. The nonwhite 
child more often than the white child is de- 
pendent because he is deserted or illegitimate. 

Estrangement—divorce, desertion, nonmar- 
riage—treflects the relinquishment by a parent 
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or parents of part or all of their normal respon- 
sibility for support and care of the children. 
Public disapproval of the parent is likely to 
temper public concern for the children, and the 
result may be conflicting attitudes with regard 
to providing assistance. The racial composition 
of the case loads will affect this conflict. 

The report makes no recommendations, but 
one conclusion is inescapable. Now is the time 
for community leaders, men and women in the 
public or private field of family and child wel- 
fare, and friends of the ADC program to come 
together to plan for its future. It cannot go 
forward with confidence without the backing 
of an informed, sustaining public opinion. It 
cannot strengthen family life if it becomes fet- 
tered with restrictions and limitations and pun- 
ishments. A nation that can organize a confer- 
ence in behalf of emotionally healthy children 
should be able to maintain a program intended 
to free all children from the worry and humilia- 
tion of poverty and discrimination. Perhaps 
only leadership is lacking. 

CAROL GOLDSTEIN 


Illinois Public Aid Commission 


Help Get Children into School and Out of Farm 
Jobs during School Hours. (Bureau of Labor 
Standards, U.S. Department of Labor, Bulle- 
tin No. 128.) Washington 25, D.C., 1950. 
Pp. Io. 


This useful brief pamphlet, although issued 
by the U.S. Department of Labor, was prepared 
in co-operation with a long series of co-operating 
government agencies. 

The pamphlet explains the amendment to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act which became ef- 
fective January, 1950, prohibiting the employ- 
ment of children under sixteen years of age dur- 
ing school hours on farms if the products enter 
interstate and foreign commerce. However, al- 
though this amendment releases many children 
from employment in agriculture during school 
hours, it cannot insure their attendance at 
school. This is the responsibility of the commu- 
nity. 

It is an old story that, although state and fed- 
eral child labor laws protect most city children 
from work which interferes with their schooling, 
farm families who want similar opportunities for 
their children must have protection, too, so that 
farm children cannot be kept out of school to 
work in the fields. At the present time migrant 


children may never get enrolled in school at all. 
We are again told here that children of migrant 
laborers as young as seven, eight, and nine years 
old have been working in the fields, while other 
children in the community were in school. This 
explains why some 180,000 youngsters under 
sixteen do not answer “‘present”’ to the daily roll 
call—“their excuse is not measles, fishing, or 
grandmother’s funeral. Sometime during the 
school year, they are engaged in paid work on 
the commercial farms of the nation.” That is, 
these are bona fide “child laborers” and are not 
the “children coaxed or hired to help Pop and 
Mom on the family farm.” 


The Confidential Nature of Birth Records. By 
U.S. CHILDREN’s BUREAU AND NATIONAL 
OFFIcE oF ViTaL Statistics. (U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No: 332.) Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1949. Pp. iii+11. $0.10. 

This is a valuable little report for those inter- 
ested in vital statistics. It includes the special 
registration problems regarding children born 
out of wedlock, children of unknown parentage, 
legitimated children, and adopted children, and 
states the policy recommended by the American 
Association of Registration Executives and the 
Council on Vital Records and Statistics; and in- 
dorsed by the United States Children’s Bureau 
and the National Office of Vital Statistics. 

The copies of the birth registration cards are 
printed with the forms of application. 

The major purpose of this statement is to 
point to the need for a nation-wide policy on the 
confidential nature of birth records that will 
(1) assure the confidential nature of birth rec- 
ords; (2) improve the completeness and accura- 
cy of information given in reports of births, 
adoptions, and legitimations; (3) enable the in- 
dividual to secure the essential information re- 
garding his birth or family relationship; 
(4) protect certain individuals from unnecessary 
and harmful revelation of embarrassing infor- 
mation; (5) assist public agencies to secure per- 
sonal information required in the administration 
of their programs. 

In some states the adoption of the policy 
recommended will require new legislation. In 
other states administrative regulations under 
existing laws will be difficult. 

There are, of course, many important legal, 
personal, public health, and social welfare rea- 
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sons which make the complete and accurate 
registration of births essential. Individuals need 
certifications of the facts of birth to be used as 
evidence of age, of citizenship, and of family re- 
lationship. It is pointed out that social and 
health agencies need medical and social infor- 
mation concerning the child and his parents for 
administrative and statistical purposes; but, if 
the information is made generally available, it 
may be “embarrassing or harmful to the child 
and his parents, particularly if such facts as 
birth out of wedlock, congenital malformation, 
or residence of mother or father in a penal or 
mental institution are shown. At the present 
time, individuals are inadequately protected 
against the disclosure of this type of informa- 
tion.” 


The Public Assistance Code of Illinois and Relat- 
ed Laws Affecting Public Aid, 1949-1951. 
Springfield and Chicago: Illinois Public Aid 
Commission, 1950. Pp. iv+8o. 


The governor’s statement which accompanied 
his approval of the Public Assistance Code of 
Illinois, August 4, 1949, explained that the code 
grew out of a report by the Illinois Public As- 
sistance Laws Commission, created by the Six- 
ty-fourth General Assembly, which was present- 
ed for the first time to the legislature in 1947. 
The governor said that he urged its passage be- 
cause he believed it represented ‘‘a major ad- 
vance in public welfare” in Illinois. 

The basic assistance laws of Illinois had been 
the so-called ‘Pauper Act” of 1874 and the 
County Home Act of 1877. “Many additional 
statutes, some of them passed during the last de- 
pression, were added.” They represented a “‘con- 
glomeration of provisions, many of them ob- 
scure and out of keeping with present-day ob- 
jectives and methods.” They were scattered 
throughout the statute-book in such a way as to 
bring about numerous duplications, consider- 
able overlapping, administrative confusion, and 
unnecessary expense. “The difficulty of finding 
and reconciling the various provisions has ob- 
structed intelligent and comprehensive consid- 
eration of public assistance problems.” 

The new code repealed nine statutes and 
brought their provisions together in an “orderly 
and easily understood arrangement. Simple and 
modern language” was substituted for “confus- 
ing and archaic provisions.” 

The governor’s statement said further that 


the code accepted, as “a principle of govern- 
ment,” that public health and welfare required 
provision for assistance and services to people 
unable to provide themselves with a minimum 
standard of living compatible with decency and 
health. “We have come to realize that poverty, 
particularly in times of economic stress, is un- 
avoidable and that the individual whoneeds help 
should not be subjected to indignity and public 
disgrace because of circumstances beyond his 
control.”’ Therefore the code now recognizes that 
the principal aim in providing assistance and 
services shall be “to aid those persons who can 
be so helped to become self-supporting, and to 
provide the opportunity for those who cannot 
be self-supporting to maintain a decent and 
healthful standard of living. It also keeps fore- 
most as a goal the maintenance and strengthen- 
ing of the family unit.” 

The governor also said that, while the code 
did not include any major substantive changes, 
it did include a number of provisions to “expe- 
dite and make more effective the administration 
of public assistance.” It is explained that “‘the 
provision for family responsibility is strength- 
ened and made uniform for all types of assist- 
ance, the duties and responsibilities of supervi- 
sors of general assistance are clarified and the 
eligibility requirements are simplified, as are the 
requirements with reference to residence.” 

It is now possible for the state to take advan- 
tage of any additional federal grants-in-aid for 
public assistance which may become available. 
“Discrimination in the administration of public 
assistance because of race, creed, religion or na- 
tional origin is forbidden. . . . Provision is made 
for meeting burial costs for persons receiving 
blind assistance and for children coming within 
the aid to dependent children’s program.” 

Illinois was one of the states in which the 
ERA was never reorganized to be placed in the 
State Welfare Department. This is a useful 
statement about the state assistance authority 
which is called the Illinois Public Aid Commis- 
sion. Mr. Schmidt, the executive secretary of 
the Commission, which has ten members, writes 
a preface. 


Report of the Ministry of Health for the Year End- 
ed 31st March 1949, Including the Report of 
the Chief Medical Officer. (Cmd. 7910.) Lon- 
don: H.M. Stationery Office, 1950. Pp. xvi+ 


373- 7S. 6d. 
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This Report is divided into two parts: Part I 
dealing with health and Part II with housing, 
local government, and the year’s work in other 
fields such as the water supply and sewerage. 

The Report of the Chief Medical Officer on 
the State of Public Health for the year 1948 is 
given the first place in Part I. Several events 
made 1948 an important year in British medi- 
cine and public health: (1) the beginning of the 
new National Health Service; and (2) the fact 
that the year 1948 marked the centenary of the 
passing of the first British Health Act and of the 
appointment of Sir John Simon as the first medi- 
cal officer of health of the city of London. This 
centenary was celebrated in many appropriate 
ways, chief of which was the Health of the 
People Exhibition. 

The Report begins with vital statistics and 
“general epidemiology.”” Comparing 1948 with 
1938, the year with the lowest standardized 
mortality of any year before the second World 
War, shows the great fall in death rates in al- 
most every age group during this decade, with 
the relative decrease greatest at ages five to ten 
(59.9 per cent) and next greatest at ten to fifteen 
(50 per cent). The death rates of school children 
are less than half of what they were ten years 
ago. At ages under five the decrease was 43 per 
cent. “Even at ages over 75, in which only slight 
falls had occurred between 1938 and 1947, the 
death rates fell sharply in 1948 for each sex.” 
Finally, “the comparative mortality index at all 
ages (which allows for the changing age constitu- 
tion) showed a 20 per cent decline, somewhat 
greater for females than for males.” 

The birth rate (17.8) was well above the 
mean annual rates since 1931 except for the 
years 1946 and 1947. Despite the high birth rate 
and the pressure on maternity staff and accom- 
modation, infant mortality fell by as much as 
17 per cent from 1947. 

What is still Britain’s relatively new Nation- 
al Health Service Act is said to be “the sequel 
to many years of discussion and preparation, 
particularly of planning within the medical pro- 
fession.” The passage of the act in 1946 was fol- 
lowed by a period of increasingly active prepa- 
ration within the Ministry of Health during 
1947 and in the first six months of 1948 up to 
July 15 of that year. The report notes that 
the act provided “only the framework upon 
which administration of the Service had to be 
based; that framework required the addition of a 
vast amount of detail through regulations and 


administrative instructions...and even on 
July 5th negotiations with the profession were 
incomplete.” 

Readers are warned that the brief account of 
the new service cannot describe all the develop- 
ments of 1948, and it can be only a superficial 
commentary. 


A great undertaking has begun and it is operat- 
ing, if not smoothly as yet, at least without serious 
failures except those which, being due to longstand- 
ing and still existing insufficiencies in staff of various 
kinds and in buildings and equipment, were un- 
avoidable The new administration has brought 
under control diverse though related services with- 
out serious disturbance in their functioning. Al- 
ready some branches of the service provide facilities 
which are better and more readily available than 
before—for example hearing aids for the deaf. The 
main advance of 1948 is the establishment of a basis 
for future development. That is the essential first 
step. It is to the future that we must look for the 
full development of these better services for the 
patient. 


The Report also deals with mental health, in- 
surance medical service, hospitals, dental serv- 
ices, maternal care, child care, nutrition, nursing 
and midwifery services, morbidity statistics, 
... local health services, general practitioner 
services, mental health services, medical and 
hospital supplies, nurses and midwives, . . . and 
other important subjects. 

There is an account of the opening of the 
First World Health Assembly in Geneva in 
June, 1948, and attention is called to the fact 
that such international bodies as the Office In- 
ternational d’Hygiéne Publique, the Health 
Section of the League of Nations, and the Pan- 
American Sanitary Bureau formerly operated in 
their own respective fields. Now that they are 
combining in one international body, the work 
already under way by previous organizations 
will continue and be expanded “‘in an agreed or- 
der of priority relative to the funds available to 
the World Health Organization.” Malaria, tu- 
berculosis, venereal disease, maternal and child 
health, nutrition, and environmental sanitation 
are still the immediate problems which are being 
dealt with. 

It is important to note the adoption by the 
Health Assembly of the first regulations to be 
made under the Constitution of WHO, the pur- 
pose of these regulations being to “ensure as far 
as possible that statistics of disease and causes 
of death are compiled and published on a uni- 
form and comparable basis.” 
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Yearbook on Human Rights for 1948. Lake Suc- 
cess, N.Y.: United Nations, 1950. (For sale 
by Columbia University Press, New York.) 
Pp. xiv+535. $6.00. 


This is the third yearbook published by the 
secretariat of the United Nations. The first 
contained the constitutional provisions of all 
the countries concerning human rights in force 
in December, 1946, legislative texts on the same 
subject, statements thereon concerning coun- 
tries having no written constitutions, studies 
and comments on provisions for the protection 
of recognized human rights. The second year- 
book differed in various respects from the first. 
The third is far more comprehensive and is di- 
vided into three parts, the third covering the 
period from the adoption of the UN Charter. 

The object of the UN in compiling and pub- 
lishing the yearbook is to supply the growing 
demand for a comprehensive reference volume 
of permanent value to governments, colleges, 
institutes, bar associations, political scientists, 
teachers, students, and editors of responsible 
periodicals. 

In recent months the civilized world has 
read and heard much about human rights, the 
actual attitudes of governments and political 
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parties toward these rights, and the necessity 
of strengthening and improving existing laws 
and procedures in this vital field. The anti- 
genocide treaty proposed by the UN has yet 
to be ratified by the United States Senate; and 
the leading American bar associations, which 
have approved the treaty in principle, have | 
raised certain objections to details and methods 
of implementation provided therein. The 
American press has published many communi- 
cations on the instrument from eminent and 
progressive individuals, lay and professional. 

What civilized and humane person can be 
indifferent to human rights or to the serious and 
persistent violation of these rights not only by 
backward and unstable countries but also by 
advanced and proud peoples whose organic law 
leaves little to be desired but whose practice is 
woefully inconsistent with the most explicit 
paper guaranties? 

To know where we severally stand, what we 
severally profess, and how far we all fall short 
of our ideals and moral pledges, is surely the 
beginning of wisdom and right action in the 
premises. 

Victor S. YARROS 
La Jolla, California 
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